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The Greene Murder Case 


A PHILO VANCE STORY 


BY S. S. VAN DINE 


Author of ‘‘The Benson Murder Case’’ and ‘‘The ‘Canary’ Murder Case”’ 


Accorpinc to the foremost critics of both England and America, 
“The ‘Canary’ Murder Case” (which ran serially in this magazine 
last year) set a new standard in detective-mystery fiction. “A model 
of everything a detective story should be—a monument, a cathedral 

~ amongst detective stories,” wrote Arnold Palmer in the London 
Sphere; and Robert John Bayer, in the Chicago Post, said it proved 
that “the writing of such a novel can be raised to high art.” These two 
comments reflected the consensus of critical sentiment evoked by the 
book. Perhaps not in our generation has any other novel of this genre 
been so extensively read and so highly praised. 

We are happy, therefore, to be able to present to the readers of 
ScriBNER’s MaGazine Mr. Van Dine’s latest book, ““The Greene Mur- 
der Case.” This new Philo Vance story, telling of the mysterious crim- 
inal tragedy that befell the strangely assorted household of the old 
Greene mansion, more than meets, in dramatic narrative interest and 
literary quality, the standard set by the author’s previous work. 
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THE GREENE MURDER CASE 


I 


A DOUBLE TRAGEDY 


(Tuesday, November 9; 10 a. m.) 


to me why the leading criminologi- 

cal writers—men like Edmund 
Lester Pearson, H. B. Irving, Filson 
Young, Canon Brookes, William Boli- 
tho, and Harold Eaton—have not de- 
voted more space to the Greene trage- 
dy; for here, surely, is one of the out- 
standing murder mysteries of modern 
times—a case practically unique in the 
annals of latter-day crime. And yet I 
realize, as I read over my own volumi- 
nous notes on the case, and inspect the 
various documents relating to it, how 
little of its inner history ever came to 
light, and how impossible it would be 
for even the most imaginative chroni- 
cler to fill in the hiatuses. 

The world, of course, knows the ex- 
ternal facts. For over a month the press 
of two continents was filled with ac- 
counts of this appalling tragedy; and 
even the bare outline was sufficient to 
gratify the public’s — for the ab- 
normal and the spectacular. But the 
inside story of the catastrophe sur- 
passed even the wildest flights of public 
fancy; and, as I now sit down to di- 
vulge those facts for the first time, I 
am oppressed with a feeling akin to 
unreality, although I was a witness to 
most of them and hold in my posses- 
sion the incontestable records of their 
actuality. 

Of the fiendish ingenuity which lay 
behind this terrible crime, of the warp- 
ed psychological motives that inspired 
it, and of the strange hidden sources of 
its technic, the world is completely ig- 
norant. Moreover, no explanation has 
ever been given of the analytic steps that 


I has long been a source of wonder 


led to its solution. Nor have the events 
attending the mechanism of that solu- 
tion—events in themselves highly dra- 
matic and unusual—ever been recount- 
ed. The public believes that the termina- 
tion of the case was a result of the usual 
police methods of investigation; but this 
is because the public is unaware of many 
of the vital factors of the crime itself, 
and because both the Police Department 
and the District Attorney’s office have, 
as if by tacit agreement, refused to make 
known the entire truth—whether for 
fear of being disbelieved or merely be- 
cause there are certain things so terrible 
that no man wishes to talk of them, I 
do not know. 

The record, therefore, which I am 
about to set down is the first complete 
and unedited history of the Greene hol- 
ocaust.* I feel that now the truth should 
be: known, for it is history, and one 
should not shrink from historical facts. 
Also, I believe that the credit for the 
solution of this case should go where it 
belongs. 

The man who elucidated the mys- 
tery and brought to a close that palimp- 
sest of horror was, curiously enough, 
in no way officially connected with the 
police; and in all the published accounts 
of the murder his name was not once 
mentioned. And yet, had it not been for 
him and his novel methods of criminal 
deduction, the heinous plot against the 
Greene family would have been con- 
clusively successful. The police in their 
researches were dealing dogmatically 
with the evidential appearances of the 


* It is, I hope, unnecessary for me to state that I 
have received official permission for my task. 
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crime, whereas the operations of the 
criminal were being conducted on a 
plane quite beyond the comprehension 
of the ordinary investigator. 

This man who, after weeks of sedu- 
lous and disheartening analysis, even- 
tually ferreted out the source of the hor- 
ror, Was a young social aristocrat, an in- 
timate friend of John F.-X. Markham, 
the District Attorney. His name I am 
not at liberty to divulge, but for the pur- 
poses of these chronicles I have chosen 
to call him Philo Vance. He is no longer 
in this country, having transferred his 
residence several years ago to a villa out- 
side of Florence; and, since he has no 
intention of returning to America, he 
has acceded to my request to publish the 
history of the criminal cases in which 
he participated as a sort of amicus curia. 
Markham also has retired to private 
life; and Sergeant Ernest Heath, that 
doughty and honest officer of the Hom- 
icide Bureau who officially handled the 
Greene case for the Police Department, 
has, through an unexpected legacy, 
been able to gratify his life’s ambition 
to breed fancy wyandottes on a model 
farm in the Mohawk Valley. Thus cir- 
cumstances have made it possible for 
me to publish my intimate records of 
the Greene tragedy. 

A few words are necessary to explain 
my own participation in the case. (I 
say “participation,” though, in reality, 
my role was that of passive spectator. ) 
For several years I had been Vance’s 
personal attorney. I had resigned from 
my father’s law firm— Van Dine, 
Davis, & Van Dine—in order to de- 
vote myself exclusively to Vance’s legal 
and financial needs, which, by the way, 
were not many. Vance and I had been 
friends from our undergraduate days at 
Harvard, and I found in my new duties 
as his legal agent and monetary steward 


a sinecure combined with many social 
and cultural compensations. 

Vance at that time was thirty-four 
years old. He was just under six feet, 
slender, sinewy, and graceful. His chis- 
elled regular features gave his face the 
attraction of strength and uniform 
modelling, but a sardonic coldness of 
expression precluded the designation of 
handsome. He had aloof gray eyes, a 
straight, slender nose, and a mouth sug- 
gesting both cruelty and asceticism. 
But, despite the severity of his linea- 
ments—which acted like an impene- 
trable glass wall between him and his 
fellows—, he was highly sensitive and 
mobile; and, though his manner was 
somewhat detached and supercilious, he 
exerted an undeniable fascination over 
those who knew him at all well. 

Much of his education had been ac- 
quired in Europe, and he still retained a 
slight Oxonian accent and intonation, 
though I happen to be aware that this 
was no affectation: he cared too little 
for the opinions of others to trouble 
about maintaining any pose. He was an 
indefatigable student. His mind was 
ever eager for knowledge, and he de- 
voted much of his time to the study of 
ethnology and psychology. His greatest 
intellectual enthusiasm was art, and he 
fortunately had an income sufficient to 
indulge his passion for collecting. It 
was, however, his interest in psychol- 
ogy and his application of it to indi- 
vidual behaviorism that first turned his 
attention to the criminal problems 
which came under Markham’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

The first case in which he partici- 
pated was, as I have recorded else- 
where, the murder of Alvin Benson.* 
The second was the seemingly insolu- 
ble strangling of the famous Broadway 

* “‘The Benson Murder Case’’ (Scribners, 1926). 
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beauty, Margaret Odell.* And in the 
late fall of the same year came the 
Greene tragedy. As in the two former 
cases, I kept a complete record of this 
new investigation. I possessed myself of 
every available document, making ver- 
batim copies of those claimed for the 
police archives, and even jotted down 
the numerous conversations that took 
place in and out of conference between 
Vance and the official investigators. 
And, in addition, I kept a diary which, 
for elaborateness and completeness, 
would have been the despair of Samuel 
Pepys. 

The Greene murder case occurred to- 
ward the end of Markham’s first year in 
office. As you may remember, the win- 
ter came very early that season. There 
were two severe blizzards in November, 
and the amount of snowfall for that 
month broke all local records for eigh- 
teen years. I mention this fact of the 
early snows because it played a sinister 
part in the Greene affair: it was, indeed, 
one of the vital factors of the murder- 
er’s scheme. No one has yet understood, 
or even sensed, the connection between 
the unseasonable weather of that late 
fall and the fatal tragedy that fell upon 
the Greene household; but that is be- 
cause all of the dark secrets of the case 
were not made known. 

Vance was projected into the Benson 
murder as the result of a direct chal- 
lenge from Markham; and his activi- 
ties in the Canary case were due to his 
own expressed desire to lend a hand. 
But pure coincidence was responsible for 
his participation in the Greene investi- 
gation. During the two months that 
had elapsed since his solution of the 
Canary’s death Markham had called 
upon him several times regarding moot 
points of criminal detection in connec- 

* “‘The ‘Canary’ Murder Case’’ (Scribners, 1927). 


tion with the routine work of the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office; and it was dur- 
ing an informal discussion of one of 
these problems that the Greene case was 
first mentioned. 

Markham and Vance had long been 
friends. Though dissimilar in tastes and 
even in ethical outlook, they neverthe- 
less respected each other profoundly. | 
have often marvelled at the friendship 
of these two antipodal men; but as the 
years went by I came more and more to 
understand it. It was as if they were 
drawn together by those very qualities 
which each realized—perhaps with a 
certain repressed regret—were lacking 
in his own nature. Markham was forth- 
right, brusque, and, on occasion, domi- 
neering, taking life with grim and seri- 
ous concern, and following the dictates 
of his legal conscience in the face of 
every obstacle: honest, incorruptible, 
and untiring. Vance, on the other hand, 
was volatile, debonair, and possessed of 
a perpetual Juvenalian cynicism, smil- 
ing ironically at the bitterest realities, 
and consistently fulfilling the réle of a 
whimsically disinterested spectator of 
life. But, withal, he understood people 
as profoundly as he understood art, and 
his dissection of motives and his shrewd 
readings of character were—as I had 
many occasions to witness—uncannily 
accurate. Markham apprehended these 
qualities in Vance, and sensed their true 
value. 

It was not yet ten o'clock of the 
morning of November the gth when 
Vance and I, after motoring to the old 
Criminal Courts Building on the corner 
of Franklin and Center Streets, went di- 
rectly to the District Attorney’s office 
on the fourth floor. On that momen- 
tous forenoon two gangsters, each ac- 
cusing the other of firing the fatal shot 
in a recent pay-roll hold-up, were to be 
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cross-examined by Markham; and this 
interview was to decide the question as 
to which of the men would be charged 
with murder and which held as a State’s 
witness. Markham and Vance had dis- 
cussed the situation the night before in 
the lounge-room of the Stuyvesant 
Club, and Vance had expressed a de- 
sire to be present at the examination. 
Markham had readily assented, and so 
we had risen early and driven down- 
town. 

The interview with the two men last- 
ed for an hour, and Vance’s disconcert- 
ing opinion was that neither was guilty 
of the actual shooting. 

“Y’ know, Markham,” he drawled, 
when the sheriff had returned the pris- 
oners to the Tombs, “those two Jack 
Sheppards are quite sincere: each one 
thinks he’s telling the truth. Ergo, nei- 
ther of em fired the shot. A distressin’ 
predicament. They’re obvious gallows- 
birds—born for rb gibbet; and it’s a 
beastly shame not to be able to round 
out their destinies in proper fashion. . . . 
I say, wasn’t there another participant 
in the hold-up?” 

Markham nodded. “A third got 
away. According to these two, it was a 
well-known gangster named Eddie Ma- 
leppo.” 

“Then Eduardo is your man. 

Markham did not reply, and Vance 
rose lazily and reached for his ulster. 

“By the by,” he said, slipping into 
his coat, “I note that our upliftin’ press 
bedecked its front pages this morning 
with head-lines about a pogrom at the 
- Greene mansion last night. Where- 
ore?” 


2% 


* This was subsequently proved correct. Nearly a 
year later Maleppo was arrested in Detroit, extradited 
to New York, and convicted of the murder. His two 
companions had already been successfully prosecuted 
for robbery. They are now serving long terms in 
Sing Sing. 


Markham glanced quickly at the 
clock on the wall, and frowned. 

“That reminds me. Chester Greene 
called up the first thing this morning 
and insisted on seeing me. I told him 
eleven o'clock.” 

“Where do you fit in?’’ Vance had 
taken his hand from the door-knob, and 
drew out his cigarette-case. 

“I don’t!” snapped Markham. “But 
people think the District Attorney’s of- 
fice is a kind of clearing-house for all 
their troubles. It happens, however, that 
I’ve known Chester Greene a long time 
—we’re both members of the Maryle- 
bone Golf Club—and so I must listen 
to his plaint about what was obviously 
an attempt to annex the famous Greene 
plate.” 

“Burglary—ch, what?” Vance took 
a few puffs on his cigarette. “With two 
women shot?” 

“Oh, it was a miserable business! An 
amateur, no doubt. Got in a panic, shot 
up the place, and bolted.” 

“Seems a dashed curious proceed- 
ing.” Vance abstractedly reseated him- 
self in a large armchair near the door. 
“Did the antique cutlery actually dis- 
appear?” 

“Nothing was taken. The thief was 
evidently frightened off before he made 
his haul.” 

“Sounds a bit thick, don’t y’ know. 
—An amateur thief breaks into a prom- 
inent home, casts a predat’ry eye on the 
dining-room silver, takes alarm, goes 
up-stairs and shoots two women in their 
respective boudoirs, and then flees. . . . 
Very touchin’ and all that, but uncon- 
vincin’. Whence came this caressin’ 
theory?” 

Markham was glowering, but when 
he spoke it was with an effort at re- 
straint. : 

“Feathergill was on duty last night 
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when the call was relayed from Head- 
quarters, and accompanied the police 
to the house. He agrees with their con- 
clusions.”’* 

“Nevertheless, I could bear to know 
why Chester Greene is desirous of hav- 
ing polite converse with you.” 

Markham compressed his lips. He 
was not in cordial mood that morning, 
and Vance’s flippant curiosity irked 
him. After a moment, however, he said 
grudgingly: 

“Since the attempted robbery inter- 

ests you so keenly, you may, if you in- 
sist, wait and hear what Greene has to 
say. 
“T'll stay,” smiled Vance, removing 
his coat. “I’m weak; just can’t resist a 
passionate entreaty. . . . Which one of 
the Greenes is Chester? And how is he 
related to the two deceased ?”’ 

“There was only one murder,” 
Markham corrected him in a tone of 
forbearance. “The oldest daughter—an 
unmarried woman in her early forties 
—was killed instantly. A younger 
daughter, who was also shot, has, I be- 
lieve, a chance of recovery.” 

“And Chester?” 

“Chester is the elder son, a man of 
forty or thereabouts. He was the first 
person on the scene after the shots had 
been fired.” 

“What other members of the family 
are there? I know old Tobias Greene 
has gone to his Maker.” 

“Yes, old Tobias died about twelve 
years ago. But his wife is still living, 
though she’s a helpless paralytic. Then 
there are—or rather were—five chil- 
dren: the oldest, Julia; next, Chester; 
then another daughter, Sibella, a few 
years under thirty, I should say; then 
Rex, a sickly, bookish boy a year or so 


* Amos Feathergill was then an Assistant District 
Attorney. He later ran on the Tammany ticket for 
assemblyman, and was elected. 


younger than Sibella; and Ada, the 
youngest—an adopted daughter twen- 
ty-two or three, perhaps.” 

“And it was Julia who was killed, 
eh? Which of the other two girls was 
shot?” 

“The younger—Ada. Her room, it 
seems, is across the hall from Julia’s, 
and the thief apparently got in it by 
mistake while making his escape. As I 
understand it, he entered Ada’s room 
immediately after firing on Julia, saw 
his error, fired again, and then fled, 
eventually going down the stairs and 
out the main entrance.” 

Vance smoked a while in silence. 

“Your hypothetical intruder must 
have been deuced confused to have mis- 
taken Ada’s bedroom door for the stair- 
case, what? And then there’s the query: 
what was this anonymous gentleman, 
who had called to collect the plate, do- 
ing above-stairs ?” 

“Probably looking for jewelry.” 
Markham was rapidly losing patience. 
“T am not omniscient.” There was 
irony in his inflection. 

“Now, now, Markham!” pleaded 
Vance cajolingly. “Don’t be vindictive. 
Your Greene burglary promises several 
nice points in academic speculation. 
Permit me to indulge my idle whims.” 

At that moment Swacker, Mark- 
ham’s youthful and alert secretary, ap- 
peared at the swinging door which 
communicated with a narrow chamber 
between the main waiting-room and 
the District Attorney’s private office. 

“Mr. Chester Greene is here,” he an- 
nounced. 


II 


THE INVESTIGATION OPENS 
(Tuesday, November 9; 11 a. m.) 
When Chester Greene entered it was 


obvious he was under a nervous strain; 
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but his nervousness evoked no sympa- 
thy in me. From the very first I dis- 
liked the man. He was of medium 
height and was bordering on corpu- 
lence. There was something soft and 
flabby in his contours; and, though he 
was dressed with studied care, there 
were certain signs of overemphasis 
about his clothes. His cuffs were too 
tight; his collar was too snug; and the 
colored silk handkerchief hung too far 
out of his breast pocket. He was slightly 
bald, and the lids of his close-set eyes 
projected like those of a man with 
Bright’s disease. His mouth, surmount- 
ed by a close-cropped blond mustache, 
was loose; and his chin receded slightly 
and was deeply creased below the under 
lip. He typified the pampered idler. 

When he had shaken hands with 
Markham, and Vance and I had been 
introduced, he seated himself and me- 
ticulously inserted a brown Russian cig- 
arette in a long amber-and-gold holder. 

“I'd be tremendously obliged, Mark- 
ham,” he said, lighting his cigarette 
from an ivory pocket-lighter, “‘if you'd 
make a personal investigation of the 
row that occurred at our diggin’s last 
night. The police will never get any- 
where the way they’re going about it. 
Good fellows, you understand—the po- 
lice. But . . . well, there’s something 
about this affair—don’t know just how 
to put it. Anyway, I don’t like — 

Markham studied him closely for 
several moments. 

“Just what’s on your mind, Greene?” 

The other crushed out his cigarette, 
though he had taken no more than half 
a dozen puffs, and drummed indecisive- 
ly on the arm of his chair. 

“Wish I knew. It’s a rum affair— 
damned rum. There’s something back 
of it, too—something that’s going to 
raise the very devil if we don’t stop it. 
Can’t explain it. It’s a feeling I’ve got.” 


“Perhaps Mr. Greene is psychic,” 
commented Vance, with a look of bland 
innocence. 

The man swung about and scruti- 
nized Vance with aggressive condescen- 
sion. “Tosh!” He brought out another 
Russian cigarette, and turned again to 
Markham: “I do wish you'd take a 
peep at the situation.” 

Markham hesitated. “Surely you’ve 
some reason for disagreeing with the 
police and appealing to me.” 

“Funny thing, but I haven’t.” (It 
seemed to me his hand shook slightly 
as he lit his second cigarette.) “I sim- 
ply know that my mind rejects the bur- 
glar story automatically.” 

It was difficult to tell if he were be- 
ing frank or deliberately hiding some- 
thing. I did feel, however, that some 
sort of fear lurked beneath his uneasi- 
ness; and I also got the impression that 
he was far from being Se 
over the tragedy. 

“Tt seems to me,” declared Mark- 
ham, “that the theory of the burglar is 
entirely consistent with the facts. There 
have been many other cases of a house- 
breaker suddenly taking alarm, losing 
= head, and needlessly shooting peo- 
ple. 

Greene rose abruptly and began pac- 
ing up and down. 

“I can’t argue the case,” he mutter- 
ed. “It’s beyond all that, if you under- 
stand me.” He looked quickly at the 
District Attorney with staring eyes. 
“Gad! It’s got me in a cold sweat.” 

“Tt’s all too vague and intangible,” 
Markham observed kindly. “I’m in- 
clined to think the tragedy has upset 
you. Perhaps after a day or two—” 

Greene lifted a protesting hand. 

“It’s no go. I’m telling you, Mark- 
ham, the police will never find their 
burglar. I feel it—here.” He mincing- 
ly laid a manicured hand on his breast. 
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Vance had been watching him with 
a faint suggestion of amusement. Now 
he stretched his legs before him and 
gazed up at the ceiling. 

“T say, Mr. Greene—pardon the in- 
trusion on your esoteric gropings—but 
do you know of any one with a reason 
for wanting your two sisters out of the 
way?” 

The man looked blank for a mo- 
ment. 

“No,” he answered finally; “can’t 
say that I do. Who, in Heaven’s name, 
would want to kill two harmless wo- 
men?” 

“I haven’t the groggiest notion. But, 
since you repudiate the burglar theory, 
and since the two ladies were undoubt- 
edly shot, it’s inferable that some one 
sought their demise; and it occurred to 
me that you, being their brother and 
domiciled en famille, might know of 
some one who harbored homicidal sen- 
timents toward them.” 

Greene bristled, and thrust his head 
forward. “I know of no one,” he blurt- 
ed. Then, turning to Markham, he con- 
tinued wheedlingly: “If I had the 
slightest suspicion, don’t you think I'd 
come out with it? This thing has got on 
my nerves. I’ve been mulling over it all 
night, and it’s—it’s bothersome, fright- 
fully bothersome.” 

Markham nodded non-committally, 
and rising, walked to the window, 
where he stood, his hands behind him, 
gazing down on the gray stone masonry 
of the Tombs. 

Vance, despite his apparent apathy, 
had been studying Greene closely; and, 
as Markham turned to the window, he 
straightened up slightly in his chair. 

“Tell me,” Re began, an ingratiating 
note in his voice; “just what happened 
last night? I understand you were the 
first to reach the prostrate women.” 


“I was the first to reach my sister 
Julia,” retorted Greene, with a hint of 
resentment. “It was Sproot, the butler, 
who found Ada unconscious, bleeding 
from a nasty wound in her back.” 

“Her back, eh?” Vance leaned for- 
ward, and lifted his eyebrows. “She was 
shot from behind, then?” 

“Yes.” Greene frowned and inspect- 
ed his finger-nails, as if he too sensed 
something disturbing in the fact. 

“And Miss Julia Greene: was she too 
shot from behind ?” 

“‘No—from the front.” 

“Extr’ordin’ry!”’ Vance blew a ring 
of smoke toward the dusty chandelier. 
“And had both women retired for the 
night?” 

“An hour before. . . . But what has 
all that got to do with it?” 

“One never knows, does one? How- 
ever, it’s always well to be in possession 
of these little details when trying to run 
down the elusive source of a psychic 
seizure. 

“Psychic seizure be damned!” growl- 
ed Greene truculently. “Can’t a man 
have a feeling about something with- 
out— ?”’ 

“Quite—quite. But you’ve asked for 
the District Attorney’s assistance, and 
I’m sure he would like a few data be- 
fore making a decision.” 

Markham came forward and sat 
down on the edge of the table. His curi- 
osity had been aroused, and he indi- 
cated to Greene his sympathy with 
Vance’s interrogation. 

Greene pursed his lips, and returned 
his cigarette-holder to his pocket. ' 

“Oh, very well. What else do you 
want to know?” 

“You might relate for us,” dulcetly 
resumed Vance, “the exact order of 
events after you heard the first shot. I 
presume you did hear the shot.” 
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“Certainly I heard it—couldn’t have 
helped hearing it. Julia’s room is next 
to mine, and I was still awake. I jump- 
ed into my slippers and pulled on my 
dressing-gown; then I went out into 
the hall. It was dark, and I felt my way 
along the wall until I reached Julia’s 
door. I opened it and looked in—didn’t 
know who might be there waiting to 
pop me—and I saw her lying in bed, 
the front of her nightgown covered 
with blood. There was no one else in 
the room, and I went to her immediate- 
ly. Just then I heard another shot which 
sounded as if it came from Ada’s room. 
I was a bit muzzy by this time—didn’t 
know what I’d better do; and as I stood 
by Julia’s bed in something of a funk 
—oh, I was in a funk all right...” 

“Can’t say that I blame you,” Vance 
encouraged him. 

Greene nodded. “‘A damned ticklish 
position to be in. Well, anyway, as I 
stood there, I heard some one coming 
down the stairs from the servants’ quar- 
ters on the third floor, and recognized 
old Sproot’s tread. He fumbled along in 
the dark, and I heard him enter Ada’s 
door. Then he called to me, and I hur- 
ried over. Ada was lying in front of the 
dressing-table; and Sproot and I lifted 
her on the bed. I’d gone a bit weak in 
the knees; was expecting any minute to 
hear another shot—don’t know why. 
Anyway, it didn’t come; and then I 
heard Sproot’s voice at the hall tele- 
phone calling up Doctor Von Blon.” 

“I see nothing in your account, 
Greene, inconsistent with the theory of 
a burglar,” observed Markham. “And 
furthermore, Feathergill, my assistant, 
says there were two sets of confused 
footprints in the snow outside the front 
door.” 

Greene shrugged his shoulders, but 
did not answer. 
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“By the by, Mr. Greene,”—Vance 
had slipped down in his chair and was 
staring into space—“you said that 
when you looked into Miss Julia’s room 
you saw her in bed. How was that? Did 
you turn on the light?” 

“Why, no!” The man appeared puz- 
zled by the question. “The light was 
on. 

There was a flutter of interest in 
Vance’s eyes. 

“And how about Miss Ada’s room? 
Was the light on there also?” 

“Yes.” 

Vance reached into his pocket, and, 
drawing out his cigarette-case, carefully 
and deliberately selected a cigarette. I 
recognized in the action an evidence of 
repressed inner excitement. 

“So the lights were on in both rooms. 
Most interestin’.” 

Markham, too, recognized the eager- 
ness beneath his apparent indifference, 
and regarded him expectantly. 

“And,” pursued Vance, after light- 
ing his cigarette leisurely, “how long a 
time would you say elapsed between the 
two shots?” 

Greene was obviously annoyed by 
this cross-examination, but he answered 
readily. 

“Two or three minutes—certainly 
no longer.” 

“Still,” ruminated Vance, “after you 
heard the first shot you rose from your 
bed, donned slippers and robe, went 
into the hall, felt along the wall to the 
next room, opened the door cautiously, 
peered inside, and then crossed the 
room to the bed—all this, I gather, be- 
fore the second shot was fired. Is that 
correct?” 

“Certainly it’s correct.” 

“Well, well! As you say, two or three 
minutes. Yes, -at least that. Astonish- 
in’!”’ Vance turned to Markham. “Real- 
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ly, y’ know, old man, I don’t wish to 
influence your judgment, but I rather 
think you ought to accede to Mr. 
Greene's request to take a hand in this 
investigation. I too have a psychic feel- 
ing about the case. Something tells me 
that your eccentric burglar will prove 
an ignis fatuus.” 

Markham eyed him with meditative 
curiosity. Not only had Vance’s ques- 
tioning of Greene interested him keen- 
ly, but he knew, as a result of long ex- 
perience, that Vance would not have 
made the suggestion had he not had a 
good reason for doing so. I was in no 
wise surprised, therefore, when he turn- 
ed to his restive visitor and said: 

“Very. well, Greene. I’ll see what I 
can do in the matter. I'll probably be at 
‘your house early this afternoon. Please 
see that every one is present, as I’ll want 
to question them.” 

Greene held out a trembling hand. 
“The domestic roster—family and ser- 
vants—will be complete when you ar- 

4 > 
rive. 

He strode pompously from the room. 

Vance sighed. “‘Not a nice creature, 
Markham—not at all a nice creature. I 
shall never be a politician if it involves 
an acquaintance with such gentlemen.” 

Markham seated himself at his desk 
with a disgruntled air. 

“Greene is highly regarded as a so- 
cial—not a political—decoration,” he 
said maliciously. “He belongs to your 
totem, not mine.” 

“Fancy that!” Vance stretched him- 
self luxuriously. “Still, it’s you who fas- 
cinate him. Intuition tells me he is not 
overfond of me.” 

“You did treat him a bit cavalierly. 
Sarcasm is not exactly a means of en- 
dearment.” 

“But, Markham old thing, I wasn’t 
pining for Chester’s affection.” 


“You think he knows, or suspects, 
something ?” 

Vance gazed through the long win- 
dow into the bleak sky beyond. 

“TI wonder,” he murmured. Then: 
“Is Chester, by any chance, a typical 
representative of the Greene family? 
Of recent years I’ve done so little min- 
gling with the élite that I’m wofully ig- 
norant of the East Side nabobs.” 

Markham nodded reflectively. 

“I'm afraid he is. The original 
Greene stock was sturdy, but the pres- 
ent generation seems to have gone 
somewhat to pot. Old Tobias the Third 
—Chester’s father—was a rugged and, 
in many ways, admirable character. He 
appears, however, to have been the last 
heir of the ancient Greene qualities. 
What’s left of the family has suffered 
some sort of disintegration. They’re not 
exactly soft, but tainted with patches of 
incipient decay, like fruit that’s lain on 
the ground too long. Too much money 
and leisure, I imagine, and too little re- 
straint. On the other hand, there’s a 
certain intellectuality lurking in the 
new Greenes. They all seem to have 
good minds, even if futile and misdi- 
rected. In fact, I think you underesti- 
mate Chester. For all his banalities and 
effeminate mannerisms, he’s far from 
being as stupid as you regard him.” 

“ regard Chester as stupid! My dear 
Markham—my very dear Markham! 
You wrong me abominably. No, no. 
There’s nothing of the anointed ass 
about our Chester. He’s shrewder even 
than you think him. Those edematous 
eyelids veil a pair of particularly crafty 
eyes. Indeed, it was largely his studied 
pose of fatuousness that led me to sug- 
gest that you aid and abet in the inves- 
tigation.” 

Markham leaned back and narrowed 
his eyes. 
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“What's in your mind, Vance?” 

“I told you. A psychic seizure— 
same like Chester’s subliminal visita- 
tion.” 

Markham knew, by this elusive an- 
swer, that for the moment Vance had 
no intention of being more definite; 
and after a moment of scowling silence 
he turned to the telephone. 

“If I’m to take on this case, I’d 
better find out who has charge of it 
and get what preliminary information 
I can.” 

He called up Inspector Moran, the 
commanding officer of the Detective 
Bureau. After a brief conversation he 
turned to Vance with a smile. 

“Your friend, Sergeant Heath, has 
the case in hand. He happened to be in 
the office just now, and is coming here 
immediately.”’* 

In less than fifteen minutes Heath ar- 
rived. Despite the fact that he had been 
up most of the night, he appeared un- 
usually alert and energetic. His broad, 
pugnacious features were as imperturb- 
able as ever, and his pale-blue eyes held 
their habitual penetrating intentness. 
He greeted Markham with an elabo- 
rate, though perfunctory, handshake; 
and then, seeing Vance, relaxed his fea- 
tures into a good-natured smile. 

“Well, if it isn’t Mr. Vance! What 
have you been up to, sir?” 

Vance rose and shook hands with 
him. 

“Alas, Sergeant, I’ve been immersed 
in the terra-cotta ornamentation of Re- 
naissance fagades, and other such trivi- 


* It was Sergeant Ernest Heath, of the Homicide 
Bureau, who had been in charge of both the Ben- 
son and the Canary cases; and, although he had been 
openly antagonistic to Vance during the first of these 
investigations, a curious good-fellowship had later 
grown up between them. Vance admired the Ser- 
geant’s dogged and straightforward qualities; and 
Heath had developed a keen respect—with certain 
reservations, however—for Vance’s abilities. 


alities, since I saw you last.* But I’m 
happy to note that crime is picking up 
again. It’s a deuced drab world without 
a nice murky murder now and then, 
don’t y’ know.” 

Heath cocked an eye, and turned in- 
quiringly to the District Attorney. He 
had long since learned how to read be- 
tween the lines of Vance’s badinage. 

“It’s this Greene case, Sergeant,” 
said Markham. 

“I thought so.” Heath sat down 
heavily, and inserted a black cigar be- 
tween his lips. “But nothing’s broken 
yet. We’re rounding up all the regulars, 
and looking into their alibis for last 
night. But it’ll take several days before 
the check-up’s complete. If the bird 
who did the job hadn’t got scared be- 
fore he grabbed the swag, we might be 
able to trace him through the pawn- 
shops and fences. But something rat- 
tled him, or he wouldn’t have shot up 
the works the way he did. And that’s 
what makes me think he may be a new 
one at the racket. If he is, it'll make our 
job harder.” He held a match in cup- 
ped hands to his cigar, and puffed furi- 
ously. ““What did you want to know 
about the prowl, sir?” 

Markham hesitated. The Sergeant’s 
matter-of-fact assumption that a com- 
mon burglar was the culprit disconcert- 
ed him. 

“Chester Greene was here,” he ex- 
plained presently; “‘and he seems con- 
vinced that the shooting was not the 
work of a thief. He asked me, as a spe- 
cial favor, to look into the matter.” 

Heath gave a derisive grunt. 

“Who but a burglar in a panic would 
shoot down two women ?” 

* Vance, after reading proof of this sentence, re- 
quested me to make mention here of that beautiful 
volume, ‘“Terra Cotta of the Italian Renaissance,’’ 


recently published by the National Terra Cotta So- 
ciety, New York. 
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“Quite so, Sergeant.” It was Vance 
who answered. “Still, the lights were 
turned on in both rooms, though the 
women had gone to bed an hour before; 
and there was an interval of several 
minutes between the two shots.” 

“T know all that.” Heath spoke im- 
patiently. “But if an amachoor did the 
job, we can’t tell exactly what did hap- 
pen up-stairs there last night. When a 
bird loses his head—”’ 

“Ah! There’s the rub. When a thief 
loses his head, d’ye see, he isn’t apt to 
go from room to room turning on the 
lights, even assuming he knows where 
and how to turn them on. And he cer- 
tainly isn’t going to dally around for 
several minutes in a black hall between 
such fantastic operations, especially af- 
ter he has shot some one and alarmed 
the house, what? It doesn’t look like 
panic to me; it looks strangely like de- 
sign. Moreover, why should this pre- 
cious amateur of yours be cavorting 
about the boudoirs up-stairs when the 
loot was in the dining-room below?” 

“We'll learn all about that when 
we've got our man,” countered Heath 
yet 

“The point is, Sergeant,” put in 
Markham, “I’ve given Mr. Greene my 
promise to look into the matter, and I 
wanted to get what details I could from 
ou. You understand, of course,” he 
added mollifyingly, “that I shall not in- 
terfere with your activities in any way. 
Whatever the outcome of the case, your 
department will receive entire credit.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir.” Experience 
had taught Heath that he had nothing 
to fear in the way of lost kudos when 
working with Markham. “But I don’t 
think, in spite of Mr. Vance’s ideas, 
that you'll find much in the Greene 
case to warrant attention.” 

“Perhaps not,” Markham admitted. 


“However, I’ve committed myself, and 
I think Ill run out this afternoon and 
look over the situation, if you’ll give me 
the lie of the land.” 

“There isn’t much to tell.” Heath 
chewed on his cigar cogitatingly. “A 
Doctor Von Blon—the Greene fam- 
ily physician — phoned Headquarters 
about midnight. I’d just got in from an 
up-town stick-up call, and I hopped 
out to the house with a couple of the 
boys from the Bureau. I found the two 
women, like you know, one dead and 
the other unconscious—both shot. I 

honed Doc Doremus,* and then look- 
ed the place over. Mr. Feathergill came 
along and lent a hand; but we didn’t 
find much of anything. The fellow that 
did the job musta got in by the front 
door some way, for there was a set of 
footprints in the snow coming and go- 
ing, besides Doctor Von Blon’s. But the 
snow was too flaky to get any good im- 
pressions. It stopped snowing along 
about eleven o'clock last night; and 
there’s no doubt that the prints belong- 
ed to the burglar, for no one else, ex- 
cept the doctor, had come or gone after 
the storm.” 

“An amateur housebreaker with a 
front-door key to the Greene mansion,” 
murmured Vance. “Extr’ordin’ry!” 

“I’m not saying he had a key, sir,” 
protested Heath. “I’m simply telling 
you what we found. The door mighta 
been unlatched by mistake; or some one 
mighta opened it for him.” 

“Go on with the story, Sergeant,” 
urged Markham, giving Vance a re- 
proving look. 

“Well, after Doc Doremus got there 
and made an examination of the older 
woman’s body and inspected the young- 
er one’s wound, I questioned all the 


* Doctor Emanuel Doremus, the Chief Medical 
Examiner. 
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family and the servants—a butler, two 
maids, and a cook. Chester Greene and 
the butler were the only ones who had 
heard the first shot, which was fired 
about half past eleven. But the second 
shot roused old Mrs. Greene—her room 
adjoins the younger daughter’s. The 
rest of the household had slept through 
all the excitement; but this Chester fel- 
low had woke ’em all up by the time I 
got there. I talked to all of ‘em, but no- 
body knew anything. After a coupla 
hours I left a man inside and another 
outside, and came away. Then I set the 
usual machinery going; and this morn- 
ing Captain Dubois went over the place 
the best he could for finger-prints. Doc 
Doremus has got the body for an autop- 
sy, and we'll get a report to-night. But 
there’ll be nothing helpful from that 
quarter. She was fired on from in front 
at close range—almost a contact shot. 
And the other woman—the young one 
—was all powder-marked, and her 
nightgown was burnt. She was shot 
from behind.—That’s about all the 
dope.” 

“Have you been able to get any sort 
of a statement from the younger one?” 

“Not yet. She was unconscious last 
night, and this morning she was too 
weak to talk. But the doctor—Von 
Blon—said we could probably question 
her this afternoon. We may get some- 
thing out of her, in case she got a look 
at the bird before he shot her.” 

“That suggests something to me, 
Sergeant.” Vance had been listening 
passively to the recital, but now he drew 
in his legs, and lifted himself a little. 
“Did any member of the Greene house- 
hold possess a gun?” 

Heath gave him a sharp look. 

“This Chester Greene said he had an 
old .32 revolver he used to keep in a 
desk drawer in his bedroom.” 


“Oh, did he, now? And did you see 
the gun?” 

“IT asked him for it, but he couldn’t 
find it. Said he hadn’t seen it for years, 
but that probably it was around some- 
wheres. Promised to dig it up for me to- 
day.” 

“Don't hang any fond hopes on his 
finding it, Sergeant.” Vance looked at 
Markham musingly. “I begin to com- 
prehend the basis of Chester’s psychic 


perturbation. I fear he’s a crass materi- 


alist after all. . . . Sad, sad.” 
“You think he missed the gun, and 
took fright?” 


“‘Well—something like that . . . per- 
haps. One can’t tell. It’s deuced con- 
fusin’.”” He turned an indolent eye on 
the Sergeant. “By the by, what sort of 
gun did your burglar use?” 

Heath gave a gruff, uneasy laugh. 

“You score there, Mr. Vance. I’ve 
got both bullets — thirty-twos, fired 
from a revolver, not an automatic. But 
you're not trying to intimate—” 

“Tut, tut, Sergeant. Like Goethe, 
I’m merely seeking for more illumina- 
tion, if one may translate Licht—” 

Markham interrupted this garrulous 
evasion. 

“I’m going to the Greene house af- 
ter lunch, Sergeant. Can you come 
along?” 

“Sure I can, sir. I was going out 
anyway.” 

“Good.” Markham brought forth a 
box of cigars. “Meet me here at two. 
... And take a couple of these Perfec- 
tos before you go.” 

Heath selected the cigars, and put 
them carefully into his breast pocket. 
At the door he turned with a bantering 
grin. 

“You coming along with us, Mr. 
Vance—to guide our erring footsteps, 
as they say?” 
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“Nothing could keep me away,” de- 
clared Vance. 


III 
AT THE GREENE MANSION 
(Tuesday, November 9; 2.30 p. m.) 


The Greene mansion—as it was 
commonly referred to by New Yorkers 
—was a relic of the city’s ancien ré- 
gime. It had stood for three generations 
at the eastern extremity of 53d Street, 
two of its oriel windows actually over- 
hanging the murky waters of the East 
River. The lot upon which the house 
was built extended through the entire 
block—a distance of two hundred feet 
—and had an equal frontage on the 
cross-streets. The character of the neigh- 
borhood had changed radically since 
the early days; but the spirit of com- 
mercial advancement had left the domi- 
cile of the Greenes untouched. It was 
an oasis of idealism and calm in the 
midst of moiling commercial enter- 
prise; and one of the stipulations in old 
Tobias Greene’s last will and testament 
had been that the mansion should stand 
intact for at least a quarter of a century 
after his death, as a monument to him 
and his ancestors. One of his last acts 
on earth was to erect a high stone wall 
about the entire property, with a great 
double iron gateway opening on 53d 
Street and a postern-gate for tradesmen 
giving on 52d Street. 

The mansion itself was two and a 
half stories high, surmounted by gabled 
spires and chimney clusters. It was 
what architects call, with a certain in- 
tonation of contempt, a “chateau flam- 
boyant”’; but no derogatory appellation 
could detract from the quiet dignity 
and the air of feudal traditionalism that 
emanated from its great rectangular 
blocks of gray limestone. The house was 


sixteenth-century Gothic in style, with 
more than a suspicion of the new Ital- 
ian ornament in its parts; and the pin- 
nacles and shelves suggested the Byzan- 
tine. But, for all its diversity of detail, 
it was not flowery, and would have held 
no deep attraction for the Freemason 
architects of the Middle Ages. It was 
not “bookish” in effect; it exuded the 
very essence of the old. 

In the front yard were maples and 
clipped evergreens, interspersed with 
hydrangea and lilac-bushes; and at the 
rear was a row of weeping willows over- 
hanging the river. Along the herring- 
bone-bond brick walks were high 
quickset hedges of hawthorn; and the 
inner sides of the encircling wall were 
covered with compact escaliers. To the 
west of the house an asphalt driveway 
led to a double garage at the rear—an 
addition built by the newer generation 
of Greenes. But here too were boxwood 
hedgerows which cloaked the drive- 
way's modernity. 

As we entered the grounds that gray 
November afternoon an atmosphere of 
foreboding bleakness seemed to have 
settled over the estate. The trees and 
shrubs were all bare, except the ever- 
greens, which were laden with patches 
of snow. The trellises stood stripped 
along the walls, like clinging black 
skeletons; and, save for the front walk, 
which had been hastily and imperfect- 
ly swept, the grounds were piled high 
with irregular snow-drifts. The gray of 
the mansion’s masonry was almost the 
color of the brooding overcast sky; and 
I felt a premonitory chill of eeriness pass 
over me as we mounted the shallow 
steps that led to the high front door, 
with its pointed pediment above the 
deeply arched entrance. 

Sproot, the butler—a little old man 
with white hair and a heavily seamed 
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capriform face—admitted us with si- 
lent, funereal dignity (he had evident- 
ly been apprised of our coming); and 
we were ushered at once into the great 
gloomy drawing-room whose heavily 
curtained windows overlooked theriver. 
A few moments later Chester Greene 
came in and greeted Markham fulsome- 
ly. Heath and Vance and I he included 
in a single supercilious nod. 

“Awfully good of you to come, 
Markham,” he said, with nervous 
eagerness, seating himself on the edge 
of a chair and taking out his cigarette- 
holder. “I suppose you'll want to hold 
an inquisition first. Whom’ll I sum- 
mon as a starter?” 

“We can let that go for the mo- 
ment,” said Markham. “First, I’d like 
to know something concerning the ser- 
vants. Tell me what you can about 
them.” 

Greene moved restlessly in his chair, 
and seemed to have difficulty lighting 
his cigarette. 

“There’s only four. Big house and all 
that, but we don’t need much help. 
Julia always acted as housekeeper, and 
Ada looked after the Mater.—To begin 
with, there’s old Sproot. He’s been but- 
ler, seneschal, and majordomo for us for 
thirty years. Regular family retainer— 
kind you read about in English novels 
—devoted, loyal, humble, dictatorial, 
and snooping. And a damned nui- 
sance, I may add. Then there are two 
maids—one to look after the rooms and 
the other for general service, though 
the women monopolize her, mostly for 
useless fiddle-faddle. Hemming, the 
older maid, has been with us ten years. 
Still wears corsets and fit-easy shoes. 
Deep-water Baptist, I believe—excruci- 
atingly devout. Barton, the other maid, 
is young and flighty: thinks she’s irre- 
sistible, knows a little stable-d’héte 


French, and is the kind that’s constant- 
ly expecting the males of the family to 
kiss her behind the door. Sibella picked 
her out—she’s just the kind Sibella 
would pick out. Been adorning our 
house and shirking the hard work for 
about two years. The cook’s a stodgy 
German woman, a typical Hausfrau— 
voluminous bosoms and number-ten 
feet. Puts in all her spare time writing 
to distant nieces and nephews in the up- 
per reaches of the Rhine basin some- 
where; and boasts that the most fastidi- 
ous person could eat off her kitchen 
floor, it’s that clean; though I’ve never 
tried it. The old man engaged her a 
year before he died; gave orders she 
was to remain as long as she liked.— 
There you have the personnel of the 
backstairs. Of course, there is a garden- 
er who loafs about the lawn in summer. 
He hibernates in a speak-easy up Har- 
lem way.” 

“No chauffeur ?” 

“A nuisance we dispense with. Julia 
hated motor-cars, and Rex is afraid 
to travel in them—squeamish lad, 
Rex. I drive my own racer, and Sib- 
ella’s a regular Barney Oldfield. Ada 
drives, too, when the Mater isn’t us- 
ing her and Sibella’s car is idle.—So 
endeth.” 

Markham had been making notes as 
Greene rambled along with his infor- 
mation. At length he put out the cigar 
he had been smoking. 

“Now, if you don’t mind, I want to 
look over the house.” 

Greene rose with alacrity and led the 
way into the main lower hall—a vault- 
ed, oak-panelled entrance containing 
two large carved Flemish tables of the 
Sambin school, against opposite walls, 
and several Anglo-Dutch crown-back 
chairs. A great Daghestan rug stretched 
along the parqueted floor, its faded 
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colors repeated in the heavy draperies 
of the archways. 

“We have, of course, just come from 
the drawing-room,” explained Greene, 
with a pompous air. “Back of it, down 
the hall’”—he pointed past the wide 
marble stairway—‘‘was the governor’s 
library and den—what he called his 
sanctum sanctorum. Nobody’s been in 
it for twelve years. The Mater has kept 
it locked up ever since the old man died. 
Sentiment of some kind; though I’ve 
often told her she ought to clean the 
place out and make a billiard-room of 
it. But you can’t move the Mater, once 
she’s got an idea in her head. Try it 
some time when you're looking for 
heavy exercise.” 

He walked across the hall and pulled 
aside the draperies of the archway op- 
posite to the drawing-room. 

“‘Here’s the reception-room, though 
we don’t use it much nowadays. Stufty, 
stiff place, and the flue doesn’t draw 
worth a damn. Every time we’ve built 
a fire here, we’ve had to have the clean- 
ers in to remove the soot from the tap- 
estries.” He waved his cigarette-holder 
toward two beautiful Gobelins. “‘Back 
there, through those sliding doors, is 
the dining-room; and farther on are 
the butler’s pantry and the kitchen 
where one may eat off the floor. Care 
to inspect the culinary department?” 

“No, I think not,” said Markham. 
“And I'll take the kitchen floor for 
granted.—Now, can we look at the sec- 
ond floor?” 

We ascended the main stairs, which 
led round a piece of marble statuary 
—a Falguiére figure, I think—, and 
emerged into the upper hall facing the 
front of the house where three farge 
close-set windows looked out over the 
bare trees. 

The arrangement of the rooms on 
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the second floor was simple and in 
keeping with the broad four-square 
architecture of the house; but for the 
sake of clarification I am embodying in 
this record a rough diagram of it; for 
it was the disposition of these rooms 
that made possible the carrying out of 
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(For the sake of simplification all bathrooms, clothes- 
closets, fireplaces, etc., have been omitted.) 


the murderer’s hideous and unnatural 
plot. 

There were six bedrooms on the floor 
—three on either side of the hall, each 
occupied by a member of the family. 
At the front of the house, on our left, 
was the bedroom of Rex Greene, the 
younger brother. Next to it was the 
room occupied by Ada Greene; and at 
the rear were Mrs. Greene’s quarters, 
separated from Ada’s by a fair-sized 
dressing-room through which the two 
apartments communicated. It will be 
seen from the diagram that Mrs. 
Greene’s room projected beyond the 
main western elevation of the house, 
and that in the L thus formed was a 


(Continued on page 111 of this number.) 
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The Arrival of De Bienville. 
















Vieux Carré 





SKETCHES OF OLD New OrLEANS BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


T was as long ago as 1718 that a French-Canadian, De 

Bienville, sailed up the Mississippi looking for a site 

for a city. Two hundred and ten years have gone into the 
making of the present New Orleans. 

There is not much left of that early time but names. 
These, nevertheless, help make the city what it is. The 
Spanish buildings are there to show that once Spain had 
the running of things. Later the French built and to-day 
the shells they vacated are being again made habitable 
for the wealthy and the artistic. French town instead of 
a liability is now counted an asset.It is one of the most in- 
teresting places in North America. 
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Book-shop, Royal Street. 








The Cabildo. 


F geome building of rather clumsy archi- 
tecture facing Jackson Square, the Ca- 
bildo has been given color and tone by Time. 
As a museum it has become the repository for 
many things connected with the past life of 
New Orleans and Louisiana. The open door 
shown in the picture above is the entrance to 
the cell described to the visitor as that oc- 
cupied by the pirate La Fitte. Maybe! 

In the courtyard there is evidence on the 
stained and mouldy walls that quick finishes 
were the portions of many who for a time 
resided there. Bullet-holes aplenty! 

The smaller sketch is one of the many tea- 
rooms that have come into being in the proc- 
ess of rehabilitating French town. This one is 
on Royal Street near St. Peter and is also a 
book-shop. 

The ladies who preside in these nice little 
shops are always charming and the food good. 
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MOST opposite this place 
of cheer is Sieur George’s 





A 
house, on the corner of Royal 
and St. Peter Streets. It is a 
four-storied building of Vene- 
tian look, and is pointed out 
to strangers as the first sky- 
scraper of New Orleans. Its 
erection caused a deal of specu- 
lation, and predictions were 
made that it wouldn't stand 
up. The prophets of disaster 
were disappointed, for there it 
stands, a monument to its 
builder and looking good for 
quite a while yet. 

George Cable described it 
in his story of ’Sieur George. 

This was a favorite halt- 
ing-place for me. A bookseller 
friend has a shop on the Royal 
Street side. Having a mutual 
friend in William McFee we 
got along. His knowledge of 
the city gained by thirty years 
of living in and about Royal 
Street helped me to look up it a SE. 
a lot of interesting material. ; ay 
He is a mine of in- 
formation about the 
French Quarter. 


The House 
of 


*Sieur George. 
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The old Absinthe House still stands, though now a silent reminder of the drink 
once dear to old New Orleans. The hand of the law closed the shutters 
something over a year ago. 











The Cathedral of St. Louis has much of the color and interest of European 
churches, with the addition of certain Catholic members 
of the colored population. 












The windows and balconies of the clergy-house overlook the quiet old garden 
at the back of the cathedral. 
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The Old French Market is always busy and full of color. Negroes with 
baskets on their heads, housewives, “‘cajuns” (as the Arcadian farmers 
are called), Italians, flappers—oh, most anything you want. 











Audubon Park is out St. Charles Avenue way. While not as old as City Park, there 
are beautiful live-oaks and much life around the zoological garden. 
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This fine old plantation-house is across the river, on the road to Baton Rouge. Slowly 
it is going the way of all neglected things. Oil-tanks and noisy trains are 
its companions now. 











yes this must have been a 
charming little courtyard. 
Even now there are the makings 
of a quiet spot, but the Great 
God Junk has his lair here, and if 
anything of value to the anti- 
quarians is there, I missed it. The 
quarter has many such, and some 
real antique-shops where the 
prices are not what one would 
call reasonable. 

A colored lady of form and 
fashion, but of no particular con- 
sequence, and the old praline-wo- 
man, who spends a good part of 
the day in front of the Patio 
Royal, grace the page to left and 
right. 
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Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 


From the painting by Leopold Seyffert. 
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Andrew W. Mellon 


BY SILAS BENT 


Author of ‘‘Hoover—The Man for Difficult Jobs,”’ 


**Ballyhoo,’’ etc. 


Doubting the truth of the designation of Mr. Mellon as “the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton,” Mr. Bent likewise questions the 
abuse of Mr. Mellon by his foes. The secretary is revealed as a political 
Warwick, an enigma in public life. 


UNSANY would have called it a 
D strange doom that summoned 
Andrew Mellon, at the age of 
sixty-nine, from the cloister of a Pitts- 
burgh bank into the cockpit of national 
politics. The least known of our multi- 
millionaires, a silent and gentle person 
who had never taken part in any strug- 
gle more spectacular than the breaking 
of the Standard Oil monopoly in Penn- 
sylvania, he was thrust suddenly into 
the spot-light, and was subjected to rak- 
ing fire successively from both Houses 
of Congress, from the American Le- 
gion, from professorial sharpshooters, 
and from foreign chancelleries. In the 
battles of the bonus, the income tax, the 
tariff, farm relief, and the inter-ally 
debts, he was often on the unpopular 
side and sometimes on the losing side. 
The surprising thing was that this slim 
and elegant Secretary of the Treasury 
remained unruffled. He developed an 
unexpected expertness in rapier play. 
Andrew William Mellon’s name is 
now quite commonly linked with the 
names of Hamilton and Gallatin. Reed 
Smoot is not content even with this. 
When William Randolph Hearst put 
the secretary forward for the presidency 
(even before Mr. Coolidge announced 
that he did not choose to run), Senator 
Smoot declared that the Republican 
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party could not possibly select a better 
standard-bearer. “He is the greatest Sec- 
retary of the Treasury this country has 
ever known,” said the chairman of the 
Senate finance committee, “not except- 
ing Alexander Hamilton. He is a world 
figure.” 

While this was being said Mr. Mel- 
lon was aboard his yacht Venezia, cruis- 
ing in Mediterranean waters, and at 
the moment chatting, perhaps, with 
another minister of finance as suave as 
himself, the Count Giuseppi Volpi, 
who drew up the Italian debt settlement 
and who is the richest man in that coun- 
try’s politics. On returning to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Mellon let it be known at once 
that he took the volunteer fanfare of the 
Hearst papers much more lightly than 
the plodding and serious-minded Mr. 
Smoot. Age was barrier enough: if © 
nominated and elected, he would be 
past eighty at the end of his term in the 
White House. 

Contrary to a popular notion, Mr. 
Mellon was too well schooled in prac- 
tical politics not to perceive other diff- 
culties. His rating as the third richest 
man in the United States stood in the 
way; he is no speech-maker, no manip- 
ulator of caucuses, and he has no pa- 
tience with the partisan spoils system. 
These were reasons enough, even if he 
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had wanted such preferment; these, 
and the fact that he would have a major 
voice in the choice of whatever candi- 
date the party might select. The rdle of 
Warwick was more to his liking. As the 
directing energy of the Mellon machine 
in western Pennsylvania, which for 
years has disputed the pretenses and oc- 
casionally defeated the manceuvres of 
the Vare machine in the western part of 
the State, he has shifted the geographi- 
cal centre of the authority once vested 
in Boies Penrose. He had come into 
that power, and much more. 

Had Mr. Mellon said “No” when 
Warren Harding invited him into the 
cabinet, and remained in Pittsburgh, 

uietly picking up costly paintings and 
ja A vast sums to philanthropy; 
had he gone along unobtrusively add- 
ing fresh millions of dollars to the hun- 
dreds of millions already his, he could 
have been explained readily enough in 
the terms of American social and in- 
dustrial life. As a public figure he be- 
came an enigma. What armor did he 
wear that the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous critics turned so lightly from 
him? What sort of training had steeled 
his muscles and endurance ? What were 
the springs of his personal power? For 
it was apparent that, as the assaults on 
him waxed in bitterness, concurrently 
his prestige gained in breadth and vol- 
ume. 

Thomas Mellon, father of the secre- 
tary, emigrated to this country from 
County Tyrone in the north of Ireland, 
practised law, and became judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania. Retiring from 
the bench in 1869, he opened a private 
bank, the chief function of which was 
to make loans to aspiring and needy 
young business men. By taking a share 
in the business and a mortgage on the 


lant the elder Mellon throve abundant- 
y- The bank set up two brothers in the 
bridge-building business, for example, 
gave each of them one-fifth and kept 
three-fifths for itself; thereafter the 
brothers were solely responsible for the 
success of the venture, and it was highly 
successful. 

The elder Mellon took as his motto 
“Cassis tutissima virtus”; and the vir- 
tue which he found the safest helmet 
was a plexus of integrity, thrift, indus- 
try, and the recognition of character as 
the basis of credit. The sons—James, 
Andrew, and Richard — were taken 
into the bank in their teens, and were 
made responsible for the granting of 
loans. Sometimes they remained for 
weeks on the ground, studying the busi- 
ness, the market, the distribution prob- 
lem; above all, the applicant. They had 
to be clear-headed and unsentimental. 
The father once said he hoped An- 
drew’s first loan would “go bad”— it 
would teach him a lesson. But it did not 
go bad. Andrew did not need, or at least 
did not get, that particular lesson. 

There was a clerk in the Overholt 
distillery who wanted twenty thousand 
dollars wherewith to build some coke- 
ovens in the Connellsville coal region. 
He borrowed it from the Mellons, on 
Andrew’s recommendation. Then he 
wanted an additional forty thousand, 
and then fifty, and he obtained the 
funds from the same source. After that 
he got along very well on his own, 
thank you; for the clerk was Henry 
Clay Frick, and the Mellons prospered 
as he prospered. They shared in many 
of his ventures, including two whiskey 
distilleries, and Andrew Mellon is now 
the trustee of his huge estate. 

Before Andrew was twenty-five he 
was practically in charge of the bank; 
five years later his father retired and 
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deeded the entire property to him to 
manage and to divide among the other 
children. Millionaires were rare in those 
days, and Tom Mellon was a million- 
aire. Can there be found anywhere a 
more striking instance of paternal con- 
fidence in a son’s judgment and prob- 
ity? 

The bank of T. Mellon & Sons was 
turned over a quarter of a century ago 
into the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. It now lifts its imposing Doric 
facade above a whole block of Smith- 
field Street, and its spacious loggia 
gleams with granite and bronze and 
lonic marble. Its ten thousand safe-de- 
posit vaults were the first to be fash- 
ioned anywhere of aluminum. Andrew 
and Richard Mellon have organized 
also the Union Trust Company and the 
Union Savings Bank. These are the 
financial core of that fabulous oil and 
iron district. 

Andrew Mellon, a sound and able 
commercial banker, is also one of this 
country’s mightiest entrepreneurs. He 
and his brothers and their associates 
broke the back of the Standard Oil in 
Pennsylvania by building a rival pipe- 
line across the State from the western 
oil region to the Delaware River. They 
operated their own fleet of tank-ships. 
Out of this grew a congeries of oil-pro- 
ducing and refining and transporting 
companies, and the Mellons became the 
second biggest American producers in 
Mexico. They went into steel, railways, 
linseed-oil, traction, water-power, pub- 
lic utilities, construction, coal and coke, 
insurance, electricity, plate glass; they 
built locomotives, ships, iron castings, 
stationary engines, bridges, motor- 
trucks, gun-carriages, steel cars, towns. 
Above all, they mined and manufac- 
tured aluminum. When Andrew Mel- 
lon became Secretary of the Treasury he 





resigned from directorates in corpora- 
tions with an aggregate capital of more 
than two billions. 

When Mr. Mellon moved to Wash- 
ington in 1921 he undertook to recon- 
cile a political post with his own no- 
tions of business practice. Politicians 
had arranged the appointment to his 
department as a “liaison officer” of El- 
mer Dover, once a handy man for Mark 
Hanna and still a member of “the Ohio 
gang.” Mr. Dover was what would be 
called, under a candid terminology, a 
spoilsmonger. Mr. Mellon lost as little 
time as possible getting rid of him. On 
the other hand he turned a deaf ear to 
the plea that competent Democrats be 
discharged. There would be no patron- 
age in the Treasury while he was at the 
head of it. 

Partisan patronage was incompatible 
with the enormous task in front of the 
secretary. If, as a corporate director, he 
had dealt with immense sums, now he 
had to deal with billions in the mass. 
Maturities of more than seven billions 
must be faced within two years, one- 
third of them within a year. Skill and 
judgment of a high order were needed. 
One per cent saved in refunding these 
obligations meant lopping seventy mil- 
lions a year from Uncle Sam’s expense 
account; every billion of principal paid 
off would save the taxpayer forty-five 
millions a year forever. Within two 
years that billion had been paid, and the 
balance had been refunded at substan- 
tially lower rates. As this is written, the 
debt has been reduced by more than 
one billion six hundred million dol- 
lars; and the thing has been done so 
dexterously that there has been no dis- 
turbance of the money market. 

Newspaper editorial writers, dwell- 
ing lovingly on these eye-filling figures, 
and on the fact that the United States 
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was the first of the World War belliger- 
ents to balance its budget, grew fond 
of comparing Mr. Mellon with Albert 
Gallatin and Alexander Hamilton. 
Holders of Liberty Bonds, as the mar- 
ket advanced from eighty-seven past 
par, took up the cry. By iteration and 
reiteration to millions of readers, and by 
being taken up in Wall Street, the com- 
parison crystallized into a common- 
place. I do not doubt that Mr. Mellon 
himself was embarrassed by it, and 
turned with relief to the Journal of 
Commerce, which said soberly that he 
was “‘a good Secretary of the Treasury 
. . . faithful, businesslike, and efh- 
cient.” 

Certainly he was that. He spent long 
hours at his desk, and seldom missed a 
cabinet meeting. If he was away from 
Washington, he managed to get back. 
If he was there, he slipped out of a back 
door of the Treasury Building, puffing 
a small cigar, and went around the 
south side of the White House to the ex- 
ecutive offices. He devoted less of his 
time than most cabinet officers to his fa- 
vorite diversions, walking, riding, and 
golfing. Like many rich Americans, he 
was often without pocket money; once 
a suspicious taxi-driver detained him in 
front of the Treasury until he could 
send in for money to pay the fare. 

The surpassing greatness of Mr. Mel- 
lon remains to be established. His chief 
claim to fame is the refunding of the 
public debt, and in his earlier admin- 
istration this was effected on a make- 
shift basis, which left the obligations 
in comparatively short form. Even in 
the summer "| 1927 the secretary’s 
judgment of the market was not vindi- 
cated, and the calling of the Second 
Liberties dragged along for months. 
His estimates of the national income 
have often been wide of the mark, more 


than a billion wide of it in 1923. His 
record is creditable, but not brilliant. 
Consider what was done after this coun- 
try emerged, torn and shaken, from the 
Civil War. The government had been 
paying interest from 5 per cent up to 
a fraction more than 7 per cent. But on 
the heels of the “money panic,” which 
wrought disaster in 1873, a Secretary 
of the Treasury negotiated demand 
loans at 3 per cent, and refunded part 
of the debt at 4. The average in refund- 
ing was 1 per cent below the rate of the 
original loans. Who, then, was secretary 
in 1874, when these things were done? 
He was a Kentuckian named Benjamin 
Helm Bristow; and one has heard of 
him, if at all, not as a remarkable sec- 
retary but as the man who broke up the 
corrupt whiskey ring in Grant’s admin- 
istration. Mr. Mellon, in handling the 
public debt, has done no better than this 
obscure predecessor, if as well. 


As I have intimated, Mr. Mellon 
would be the last man in the world 
to seek canonization, and is probably 
somewhat abashed at the ardor of his 
panegyrists. In Congress his achieve- 
ments in reducing the debt have been 
accepted with greater satisfaction than 
his plans for tax reduction. His first 
plan was materially revised, although it 
had, as theatrical folk say, “an enthusi- 
astic press” (excepting, if I remember 
aright, that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
opposed it). Subsequent plans were as- 
sailed in both Houses. Mr. Mellon’s en- 
emies were fond of saying that he was 
actuated by selfish motives, and was 
preoccupied with the upper income 
brackets. Calculating his income at four 
millions a year, it was said that the dif- 
ference between the post-war levies 
when he took office and the 1927 rates 
meant an annual saving to him of a 
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million and a half. Suppose we concede 
those figures as stated. The reduction 
of war-time rates was inevitable; but, 
now that this million and a half has 
been saved, what is Mr. Mellon going 
to do with the money? Buy a fleet of 
yachts? He is already so rich that his 
wealth is a burden; if he had not been 
weary of acquisition he would not have 
entered the cabinet. Nothing is more 
obvious than that he has not considered 
his own purse in his tax plans. That he 
believes in a generally prosperous big 
business, and would relieve it of bur- 
dens whenever practicable, is more 
credible. 

Equally personal was the attack upon 
the secretary’s enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law. The wets charged that all 
his sympathies were with the drys. The 
drys said that, as a former distiller, his 
sympathies were with the wets. Con- 
gressmen dwelt with glee on the fact 
that, by means of a forged certificate, 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of whiskey 
had been withdrawn illegally from the 
Overholt plant. “Any inference,” said 
Mr. Mellon, “that I or the Overholt 
Company connived in any way in the 
illegal withdrawal of whiskey . . . is 
false.” The matter came up time and 
again in both Houses. In the Senate Mr. 
Mellon has a spokesman in the person 
of David A. Reed, whose law firm has 
been counsel for the Mellons. Senator 
Reed explained that the secretary had 
transferred his interest in Overholt to 
the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh to be liquidated. Neither the sec- 
retary nor the partnership owning the 
distillery nor the trust company got a 
penny from the forged withdrawal. 
Every quart of the whiskey they owned 
when prohibition went into effect was 
still there; the withdrawal had been 
from stock owned by other persons. 


Later Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
took occasion to amend this. 

“Every word of that statement I re- 
iterate to-day,” he explained, “with a 
single exception, which Mr. Mellon had 
evidently _ seam and which I never 
knew until this week. Fifty-two cases, 
aggregating about three gallons a case, 
making something less than one hun- 
dred and sixty gallons, were sold by the 
trustee... to druggists. .. . Mr. Mellon 
further states to me—he told me about 
it, by the way, as soon as he learned of 
the fifty-two cases — that he has not 
been able to learn why they disobeyed 
the instruction, and what was the rea- 
son for selling that amount.” 

The interest in this speech lies, not 
in the fact that the trustees disobeyed 
Mr. Mellon’s injunction to sell no liq- 
uor, but in the relation it reveals be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Senator Reed. It is as near cabinet rep- 
resentation on the legislative floor as 
anything we have seen in this country. 
I happened to be present once when 
Senator Walsh asked for unanimous 
consent to consider a certain resolution 
affecting the Aluminum Company of 
America; he couldn’t get unanimous 
consent because Mr. Reed objected. 

George Wharton Pepper, although a 
little slow on his feet, was a helpful as- 
sistant to Mr. Reed until he was de- 
feated for re-election to the Senate by 
William S. Vare of the rival Pennsyl- 
vania group. One might have expected 
Senator Reed to egg on the investiga- 
tion of the 1926 Pepper-Vare prima- 
ries, in which three million dollars were 
spent; but not so; he filibustered in 
order to check the inquiry, and so 
brought that session to a close without 
action on some important measures, in- 
cluding appfopriations. When another 
Senate committee showed that the three 
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Mellon banks had illegally received a 
tax refund of $91,472 on their 1917 
levies, it was Mr. Reed who acted again 
as the secretary’s spokesman. He an- 
nounced that the money could not be 
returned to the government, because 
the case had been finally closed. As for 
Mr. Mellon, he had never even heard 
of the refund until it came up in the 
Senate. 


The impropriety of this refund was 
the only criticism, of the multitude 
made by the Couzens committee, which 
the Treasury acknowledged to be just. 
The hearings, occupying more than 
forty-five hundred pages in eight vol- 
umes, lie stacked before me. I have been 
through them, but it is impossible to 
summarize them here; the daily press, 
which had more space, did them inade- 
quate justice. Refunds, credits, and 
abatements in taxes in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars are shown to each of two- 
score individuals and corporations. The 
average rate of profits tax to net income 
for forty-five representative newspaper 
publishers in 1918, for instance, was a 
fraction more than 20 per cent, but ran 
as low as 2 per cent in one instance, 
while relief was denied in another in- 
stance on a rate above 25 per cent. In 
1919 the average rate for fifty-five 
newspaper publishers was 18.5 per 
cent, but ran as low as 2.22 per cent 
in one instance, while two publishers 
could get no relief from rates above 26 
per cent. William Randolph Hearst’s 
Star Publishing Company fared well: it 
got reductions in tax liabilities for three 
years aggregating $1,737,007.30. An 
assistant deputy commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau told the com- 
mittee that this was “in accord with the 
law and regulations.” There were re- 
funds and reductions to concerns in 


which the Mellons were interested, in- 
cluding the Gulf Oil, Standard Steel 
Car, and Aluminum corporations. The 
report (which is in three volumes, not 
embraced in the eight I spoke of, and 
includes a slim minority report by Sen- 
ators Watson and Ernst) charges inef- 
ficiency and neglect in tax collections; 
but the hearings show clearly that all 
the things complained of were done by 
subordinates without the knowledge of 
Mr. Mellon. 

Senator James Couzens, of Michi- 
gan, who as chairman submitted the 
majority report, was made defendant in 
a suit when the Treasury reopened an 
old tax case against him, demanding 
ten millions more than he had paid in 
taxes on the sale of his stock in the Ford 
Automobile Company. Washington 
viewed this as reprisal. The case is still 
in litigation; but, even if Mr. Couzens 
and his fellow defendants lose, he will 
not be reduced to want. He is reputed to 
be worth forty-odd millions. 

The Aluminum Company, owing to 
a report by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, lively debates in Congress, and 
the campaigning of John W. Davis for 
President in 1924, has been the cause 
of more attacks on Mr. Mellon than 
any other of his properties. It has “prac- 
tically a complete monopoly,” accord- 
ing to the trade commission, in the 
United States and Canada; controls the 
production of bauxite and’ part of the 
manufacture of kitchen utensils; and 
in 1922 owned all the stock in thirty- 
four subsidiaries, more than half the 
stock in nine other corporations, and 
less than half in seventeen others, en- 
gaged in various enterprises. It is worth 
noting here that, just before the United 
States entered the World War, when 
the army and navy wanted large quan- 
tities of aluminum, at that time scarce 
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and costly, the Aluminum Company 
voluntarily offered the government all 
it needed, at its own price. 

The Fordney-McCumber Act in- 
creased the tariff on aluminum by 250 
per cent; and the fact that most of the 
enterprises in which Mr. Mellon is in- 
terested, excepting banking and insur- 
ance, benefit directly from the tariff, 
has subjected him to many attacks. To 
take the least conspicuous of his inter- 
ests, the two flax-crushing mills (there 
are only eight large manufacturers of 
linseed-oil) enjoy a tariff of a fraction 
less than twenty-five cents a gallon; the 
tariff commission recommended reduc- 
tion, but Mr. Coolidge pigeonholed the 
report. So when an international group 
of bankers issued a manifesto against 
tariffs in Europe, Mr. Mellon felt con- 
strained to say that, though the mani- 
festo was justified as to Europe, this 
could not affect the quite different situ- 
ation in the United States. The farm 
bloc wanted to know why he opposed 
a subsidy to farmers, through the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, when he advocated 
subsidies to manufacturers through the 
tariff. (Congress passed the farm-relief 
bill over the secretary’s opposition, but 
Mr. Coolidge vetoed it.) And in every 
case Mr. Mellon defended his high-pro- 
tectionist views adroitly. 

From all angles he was attacked, and 
usually the attacks were personal. The 
American Legion vowed unsmilingly 
that he opposed the bonus because he 
wanted to use current surplus to reduce 
taxes for himself and other rich men. 
His fight against the cash bonus was 
successful, but he lost on insurance for 
the veterans. And two groups of col- 
lege professors, one at Columbia, the 
other at Princeton, demanded a revision 
of the terms for settling the internation- 


al debts, under which the grandchil- 


dren of men who fought beside Ameri- 
cans will pay taxes indirectly to the 
United States. Why these are called Mr. 
Mellon’s debt settlements I do not 
know. Charles Evans Hughes negoti- 
ated them. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is ex officio one of a commission of 
eight which arranged the terms, within 
the limits of a Congressional mandate. 
Nevertheless Mr. Mellon replied to the 
outgivings of the Princeton professors, 
and drew thereby the fire of the British 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

So it has gone. Bricks have been 
thrown on the assumption that Mr. 
Mellon’s oil interests in Mexico might 
influence this country’s foreign policy. 
Former Governor Gifford Pinchot, of 
Pennsylvania, has kept up for more 
than six years a running fire on the 
method of administering the prohibi- 
tion unit. In 1924, under the lash of 
the late Senator La Follette, a concert- 
ed effort was made to drive the secre- 
tary out of office, and was checked by 
the President’s official intervention. 
Mr. Mellon will go down into history, 
if not as the greatest, then as the most- 
abused Secretary of the Treasury this 
country has known. 


Why does Mr. Mellon tolerate it? 
One may suppose that he could not 
foresee that he would be a storm-cen- 
tre when he agreed to enter Mr. Hard- 
ing’s cabinet; well, the storms began 
raging almost the minute he took up 
his portfolio; he could have retired with 
dignity at the end of that term, and he 
did not do it. Only once, during the 
Couzens investigation, has his compo- 
sure been ruffled. In personal inter- 
course almost as silent as Calvin Cool- 
idge, he has been less free in issuing 
long statements, or in having them is- 
sued by Garrard B. Winston and Og- 
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den Mills, successively his under-secre- 
taries. He has made no speeches what- 
soever. When the air is thickest with 
bricks he relights his small cigar and 
tranquilly resumes the contemplation 
of the national balance-sheet. 

The secretary knows, of course, that 
any effort to impugn his integrity must 
prove ridiculous. To accuse a man so 
immensely rich of sordid motives is ab- 
surd on the face of it. And he must 
know that the mass of the American 
public regards him with a respect not 
unmixed with awe. At first blush one 
can hardly believe that personal ag- 
grandizement of this sort could cut any 
ice with him. Yet I am not so sure. 
There is the matter, for instance, of his 
age. In volumes 10 and 11 of Who’s 
Who, covering 1918-19, 1920-21, the 
year of his birth is given as 1852, ac- 
cording to which he is now seventy-five. 
In subsequent issues the date is set down 
as March 24, 1854; but in Congression- 
al Directories the year is given as 1855, 
according to which the secretary would 
now be seventy-two. Can it be that his 
age is the heel of this Achilles? 

Neither age nor custom can stale the 
bitterness of the fray which Mr. Mel- 
lon as a public figure engenders. Even 
under the most exacerbated assaults, 
as every one must have noted, he has 
maintained his simplicity and dignity, 
his air of complete and unshakable sin- 
cerity. Netnidutending that biographi- 


cal discrepancy, I venture the assertion 
that Mr. Mellon is the sincerest man in 
our public life to-day. He overcame at 
the outset his repugnance to newspaper 
interviews, and even those Washing- 
ton correspondents who disagree most 
violently with his policies admit his en- 
tire and disarming candor at these con- 
ferences. 

Born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth, Andrew Mellon has watched 
for half a century the transmutation of 
nearly everything he touched into gold. 
It is just possible that he wearied of see- 
ing the thing happen: we have more 
than one eagle replete. And, although 
there is a sense of well-being and well- 
doing in donating lavishly to hospitals, 
universities, and funds for Presbyterian 
preachers, this too must cease in time to 
be really exciting. Even art-collecting 
requires a special flair. At Washington, 
however, a new world waited to be con- 
quered. And now, well past his Biblical 
allotment of threescore years and ten, 
Mr. Mellon is accounted the most pow- 
erful man individually in either the 
Harding or the Coolidge administra- 
tion. Ernest Hemingway says some- 
where that only the Spanish toreador 
lives life to the hilt. But there are ways 
and ways of tasting its flavor, of savor- 
ing its exaltation. Mr. Mellon has found 
more than one way. Whatever secret 
springs may move him, he has had— 
he is having—a full career. 


RE 


In the coming numbers we shall present portraits of 

other political figures—among them Senator Jim Reed, 

of Missouri, Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Ex-Governor 
Frank Lowden, and Charles E. Hughes. 
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O'Meara, the “Mayflower’— 
and Mrs. MacLirr 


BY DON MARQUIS 


Author of ‘‘The Old Soak,’ ‘‘When the Turtles Sing,’’ etc. 


O’Meara, with a wink at his brother 

Jack and a glance at the bald spot 
on the top of his father’s head; “it’s a 
queer thing that the Irish let the Eng- 
lish and the French, the Spanish and 
the Dutch, all get ahead of them in ex- 
ploring and settling America.” 

Mr. Timothy O’Meara, their father, 
had his face turned away from them, 
while he fumbled for a pipe-cleaner in 
the case of a great old clock that stood 
on the mantel. He grunted. 

“I could never understand it my- 
self,” said Jack O’Meara, with an an- 
swering wink to his brother. “Why 
were none of the Irish great naviga- 
tors?” 

The senior O’Meara’s bald spot sud- 
denly flushed red, and the veins in it 
began to swell, and his sons, chuckling 
softly, knew just how his face would 
look when they saw it. 

“Why were none of them discov- 
erers?” continued Jack rhetorically. 
“Great sailors, or great whalers, or no- 
table pioneers ?” 

Mr. Timothy O’Meara turned slow- 
ly and impressively toward them, 
where they sat at the table over their 
after-dinner pipes and coffee, and scorn 
made streaks and lines through the 
heat of his countenance. But when he 
spoke it was with a measure of dignity. 

“Shame to you both,” said he, “and 
sorrow to me that has such sons! The 
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greatest navigator of thim all, not aven 
barrin’ Noah and his ark, was an 
Irishman! And the greatest whale- 
catcher of all times, not aven exceptin’ 
Jonah, who used to proffer himself for 
bait, was an Irishman! Wan and the 
same Irishman they was, thim two, 
and his name was Timothy O’Meara, 
the same as me own, and my ancestor 
he was.” 

He suddenly tossed something hard 
upon the table, which he had taken out 
of the clock-case along with the pipe- 
cleaner, and the object rattled among 
the dishes. 

“And what’s that?” said Jack. 

The young men were used to seeing 
their father take anything and every- 
thing out of that clock-case—valuable 
papers incidental to his contracting 
business, shirt-studs and shoe-strings, as 
well as bits of indeterminate junk of 
vast historical interest. Or, one might 
say, legendary interest, mythological 
interest, for the tales of Mr. O’Meara 
sometimes reeled and whirled and 
spun with an excess of imagination, as 
a muse might soar upon inebriate pin- 
ions. It was the delight of his sons to 
sting him to narration with insults; he 
usually retorted with an affectation of 
belief that his sons, who both had 
worthy records in the A. E. F., had 
really been dishonorably discharged 
from that organization. 

“That,” said Mr. O’Meara, “is a 
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piece of Plymouth Rock. Twas chipped 
off by my ancestor, Timothy O’Meara, 
the day he landed the Mayflower. out- 
fit there, and quit his many wanderin’s, 
and sittled down to colonize New Eng- 
land and America. And it has been 
kept in the family ever since, as a me- 
mento of the occasion.” 

He had a way of excluding his sons 
from the illustrious family in his sto- 
ries as if they were unworthy to bear 
the name of O’Meara. Terence looked 
at the bit of stone, and it seemed to him 
that it bore a certain resemblance to a 
piece of rock that had once come out 
of the clock-case as souvenir and evi- 
dence of the first gold discovery in Calli- 
fornia by a Timothy O’Meara. But he 
said nothing aloud. Internally he was 
asking himself: 

“How the deuce is the old man go- 
ing to get an Irish O’Meara aboard the 
Mayflower?” 

There was a responsive wonder in 
Jack’s countenance. Their father’s vis- 
age was partially hidden again, as he 
bowed his head over his leisurely pipe- 
cleaning—if he was not wondering 
himself, he was at least arranging the 
details of his saga. 

“Whales!” he murmured to himself, 
as he worked. “Whales!—not know 
whales? Of course he knew whales, did 
Tim O’Meara the navigator!” 


Whales [said Mr. O’Meara, his pipe 
filled with plug-cut and drawing sweet- 
ly], whales are the most misunderstood 
of all God’s craytures, by the common 
ginerality of mankind. The whale is 
the grandest and most intilligint and 
most ginerous of the bastes that roam 
the world, and it takes a large and 
noble nature to understand the whale 
—and a large and noble nature was 
that of Timothy O’Meara, my ancestor, 


that I’m going to tell you about. When 
the world was made, and the firma- 
mint was set up as siperates the hivens 
from the earth, the whale was put into 
the seas and oceans, because there is so 
much more wather than there is land; 
and the nobility of the whale is fit- 
ted to a spacious elemint. He floats in 
grandeur and magnificence amidst the 
splendor of the icebergs at the pole, 
and he leaps through the glory and 
power of the hurricanes like a trout 
that is sportin’ amongst the ripples of a 
brook. He’s a large baste with large 
ideas, more intellictual than the ili- 
phant, and with a heart as tinder as 
wan of these little red-footed pigeons 
on the roof. 

For he isn’t anny fish, the whale 
isn’t, but he’s warm-blooded like a 
man or a dog, with more gratitude 
than the wan and less suspicion than 
the other—and I don’t know why I’m 
sayin’ “he” all the time, for the fay- 
male whales is equally mammalian and 
ginteel. 

*Twas this same Tim O’Meara I’m 
tellin’ you of that understood whales as 
no man has ever understood thim be- 
fore or afther, for the solitude and 
grandeur of the whale was in his own 
nature, and the melancholy of the 
whale was in his wild and tinder heart. 
And a roamer and a rover was this Tim 
O’Meara, and the rims of his eyelids 
was red with the salt of manny seas. 
’Twas the woes of Ireland that drove 
him from her shores, and set him wan- 
derin’ here and there — the griefs of 
Ireland, and the impossibility of doin’ 
anything about thim, on account of 
the Sassenach that was mainly causin’ 
thim. I have no prejudices of anny 
kind in me heart against anny man nor 
anny man’s country—unless a gineral 
feelin’ that ’twould be a good deal bet- 
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ther if there wasn’t anny British Em- 
pire annywheres could be called a prej- 
udice. Which it could not, for ’tis mere- 
ly good sinse and sound logic. And this 
Tim O’Meara, me ancestor, was the 
same as me in his feelin’s. 

“If I could but spake to the King of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland person- 
al,” says he to himself oftentimes, “we 
might patch somethin’ up betwixt us. 
But I will not bandy words with anny 
man less than the king himsilf! 
’Twould not be fittin’ for thim to do 
so that was kings in Ireland in the 
ould days. If I had me rights, wan of 
the thrones that he’s sittin’ on this day 
would be mine!” 

And ’twas at sea he lived mostly, for 
the shores of inhabited countries would 
always put him in mind he didn’t 
have anny happy country of his own; 
and "twas fishin’ and whalin’ that he 
made his most notable success at. 
Greenland and Iceland was known to 
him, and the coasts of Labrador, and 
manny a wild rock that was islanded 
lonesome in the wild seas. "Twas often 
he would sit in his boat amongst the 
sparklin’ icebergs, singin’ to his Irish 
harp, and watchin’ them Scandinavian 
fishers and whalers goin’ back and forth 
‘twixt North America and Norway— 
for the bould men came and went and 
fished and came again for long years 
before anny man bothered with the no- 
tion of makin’ anny sittlements over 
here. 

And wan day whilst he was sittin’ 
on wan of his lonely islands, singin’ to 
the sea-gulls and the seals, he heard 
some great crayture bellowin’ and 
moanin’ and sighin’ and whooshin’ in 
the vicinity, and he clambered to an 
eminence of rock and gazed about him. 

"Twas a big faymale whale, and she 
was rollin’ her bulk about, and bangin’ 


around and sprawlin’ hersilf against a 
reef near by, which the ebbin’ tide had 
lift uncovered. 

“‘What’s the baste doin’?” says Tim 
to himself. And then he realized she 
was moanin’ with pain as she batthered 
herself and adent against the crooked 
stones. 

“She’s scratchin’ her back on the 
reef,” says Tim. And it puzzled him, 
for he’d never heard these bastes had 
fleas. He got into his dory, and rowed 
out as near as he dared to the turmoil 
she was makin’. And then he saw that 
she was scratchin’ her back indade. 

Half a dozen broken harpoons was 
stickin’ into it, and the intilligent ani- 
mal was tryin’ to get them caught and 
hooked amongst the crooked rocks of 
the reef and pull and scrape herself rid 
of thim. 

“Poor crayture!” says Tim. For 
though he had hunted manny a wan of 
thim to its death, gradual he had come 
to sympathize with thim and pity 
thim, for it was gettin’ to his mind that 
they’re really tinder-hearted bastes, full 
of kindness and gintleness there ain’t 
anny feasible way for thim to expriss. 
“Poor crayture!” says Tim. 

And just thin she cocked her eye in 
his direction, the poor sufferin’ mam- 
malian, and looked at him as specula- 
tive and considerin’ and pitiful as a 
stray pup with a thorn in his foot. And 
she lay quiet and moaned. 

“Do ye want me to pull thim out, 
ma’am?” says Tim, his heart bleedin’ 
for her. 

There was somethin’ so respictable- 
lookin’ about her, like she might be 
the mother of ten childher, all bloated 
up with cares and nursin’ and tay- 
drinkin’ and housework, that he could- 
n’t hilp callin’ her ma’am. 

She moaned again, and looked at 
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him steady —a whale bein’ the only 
wan of God’s other craytures that can 
look a Christian steady in the eye and 
give him thought for thought. And 
that way they continued to gaze at aich 
other for some minutes, and the kind- 
ness that was in the heart of aich wan 
pinitrated to the bosom of the other— 
and there ain’t anny matronly crayture 
annywheres that has an ampler bosom 
than a faymale whale. 

“T’ll do it, ma’am,” says Timothy 
O’Meara, as she moaned again, and he 
stipped aboord of her and begun pullin’ 
out harpoons. 

“Roll over a bit, till I get that ugly 
divil out of your side,” says Tim. And, 
as if she understood, she rolled a bit, 
standin’ the pain of all this extraction 
with the gallantry and fortitude of a 
woman. He blushed when he saw ’twas 
one of his own old harpoons, with his 
initials in the shaft of it. 

“And I’d axe your pardon, ma’am, 
if I thought ye remimbered,” says Tim; 
“T would that—Mrs. MacLirr!”’ 

For it came to him with a rush and 
a shout what the name of the baste 
should be. The old and ancient Irish 
deity of the boundless seas, before Saint 
Patrick came and made us Christians 
(praise God!), was Mananan MacLirr, 
and this hugeous and intilligent baste, 
Timothy perceived, could be none 
other thin the wife of Mananan Mac- 
Lirr, she herself. And ’twas always Mrs. 
MacLirr he called her ever afther that. 

“Now, thin, Mrs. MacLirr,” says 
Tim, “‘there’s but one more, and I'll be 
as aisy as I can!” 

But ‘twas nearly Tim’s destruction, 
for when Mrs. MacLirr felt the last 
barb lave her body she gave such a jump 
of joy and gratitude as took her twinty 
fathoms toward the smilin’ sun, and 
down again she spanked her two thou- 
sand hundherdweight into the wather, 


while the bould Tim wint whirlin’ 
through a flock of screamin’ gulls. 

Back he swum to land, and from the 
beach he saw her out at sea, leapin’ and 
cavortin’ in her joy, and blowin’ great 
fountains into the air. 

And then she came as near as she 
could to the shore where she saw him 
standin’. And she poked first one eye 
out of the wather and thin the other, 
and she rolled and capered—tryin’ to 
thank him, she was. 

“Don’t mintion it, Mrs. MacLirr!” 
says Tim, smilin’ at the poor crayture, 
and at the same time feelin’ the pathos 
of her, too. For ’tis one of the most 
touchin’ things about a whale that she 
has inside of her the sprightliness and 
coyness and good humor of a pup or 
a kitten, and wants to frolic and fawn 
and cuddle in her friends’ laps; and, 
coupled with that, she has the bulk of 
an ocean liner. 

If I hadn’t heard it from me own 
grandfather and he from his grandad 
before him, and so by word of mouth 
down a line of O’Mearas, I would find 
it hard mesilf to belave all the details of 
the frindship that grew up between 
Mrs. MacLirr and Timothy O’Meara. 
On all his voyages hither and yon she 
accompanied him and ‘twas for her 
sake he give up huntin’ whales entire- 
ly. It was through her introduction and 
patronage that he became acquainted 
in a friendly way with manny another 
of thim splendid and poetic lords of the 
briny Atlantic. 

Often he would sit in a cave on a 
rocky island playing the wild tradition- 
al music on his Irish harp, and singin’ 
his Gaelic songs across the waves, with 
the aurora borealis hangin’ over him 
like a halo, and Mrs. MacLirr leapin’ 
in the moonlight. And sometimes as 
manny as twinty or thirty of her friends 
would join her for a social avenin’;— 
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over whole leagues of tameless wather 
the harp of the O’Meara would be 
flingin’ its strains of music and the sea 
would be spoutin’ and boilin’ with the 
magnificent dances of the whales, and 
misty moonbeams driftin’ over all! 

He made a kind of a harness that fit- 
ted over Mrs. MacLirr’s big head and 
fastened his boat to it with a rope, and 
he gave up sailin’ entirely, for it was 
slow work and useless compared with 
the propulsion and the power that was 
now at his command. Or sometimes he 
would sit upon her back with the boat 
trailin’ along behind and guide her by 
tappin’ her on one side of the head or 
the other, like wan of thim Orientals 
does with an iliphant. And a fine sight 
it must have been to see Mrs. MacLirr 
and me ancestor, Timothy O’Meara, 
ridin’ a storm—with Timothy singin’ 
and playin’ his wild minstrelsy out of 
his wild heart, and the forked tongues 
of lightnin’ showing the gleeful eyes of 
Mrs. MacLirr and the floatin’ red beard 
and hair of Timothy O’Meara as they 
bulged across the boilin’ seas. 

One time (‘twas in the winter of 
1620 anno domino is the word as it 
came down to me), Mrs. MacLirr and 
me bould ancestor were cruisin’ quietly 
along about sunset, two or three hun- 
dherd miles due east of the prisint site 
of Boston, when what should they see 
limpin’ up from the horizon like a 
draggled-wing duck but one of thim 
small ships. 

Timothy could tell aven at that 
distance that she was some sort of a 
family ship with but little nautical 
knowledge aboord of her anywheres, 
from the way she was bein’ handled, 
and he steered Mrs. MacLirr nearer to 
her. 

It was very near indade he got before 
aither of thim was noticed by the peo- 


ple on boord, for there was some kind 


of a row goin’ on in the midst of this 
little wind-jammer that previnted anny 
of thim from takin’ notice. Tim circled 
round her and came up behind and he 
noticed a sign-board on the stern with 
the word Mayflower painted onto it 
with big letters. And just about the time 
he noticed that, Mrs. MacLirr, bein’ 
full of fayminine curiosity, cocked her 
starboard eye over the rail of the vissil 
to take a look at what was transpirin’ 
on the deck. And at the same time 
she opened her mouth to smile, bein’ 
friendly by nature, and no longer 
frightened at the ways and works of hu- 
mankind. 

Anny wan that ain’t used to havin’ 
a whale ogle him in the eye and raise 
up and smile at him is apt to be nar- 
vous at the first expariance. And the 
people on boord the Mayflower are 
scarcely to be blamed for not realizin’ 
the beneficince of Mrs. MacLirr’s inter- 
est, for her lineamints was decaivin’. 

There was one gineral shout from 
the scores of people gathered on the 
deck and they scurried in all directions. 
But they couldn’t run far, for the ship 
was small. And all the time they was 
cryin’ out. 

“A witch! A witch!” Timothy heard 
a dozen of thim callin’ at the same 
time. 

“She is a witch and she has called up 
a fiend out of the deep to save her!” says 
wan man. 

“Tis the devil ridin’ upon a drag- 
on!” says another. 

Tim, he leapt to the deck, and he 
walked right up to a solemn-lookin’ 
man in black, who was standin’ steady, 
with a hymn-book in wan hand and a 
soord in the other, apparently too proud 
to let himself be scairt, and he says to 
him very polite, says Tim: 

“I’m the O’Meara, at your service, 
sir; and I am not plased with bein’ 
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mistook for the divil. I'll thank ye, sir, 
to ordher these people of yours to be 
more civil, or else there'll be trouble 
aboord the Mayflower. I take ye for the 
boss of this outfit, and I speak to ye as 
such.” 

“Mr. O’Meara,” says this fella with 
the soord, “your appearance was the 
trifle unexpicted, as ye come red-beard- 
ed on that monster out of th’ bloody 
wathers of the sunset. And I was 
shaken m’silf for a moment, albeit I 
have fought both man and fiend. And 
ye came on us dazzlin’ like the flames 
of Tophet,” says he, “at a time when 
we were considerin’ most serious mat- 
ters of a ghostly nature.” 

“Be that as it may,” says Tim, “go 
aisy with the divil stuff, or ye’ll have to 
lave my part of the ocean. I’m a sinsi- 
tive man, and I will not be miscalled 
out of me name. And what are these 
serious matters of yours?” 

The man with the soord pointed to 
a lass that Tim now noticed for the first 
time. 

Standin’ by the mast she was, gold- 
haired and beautiful, with her chin in 
the air and a fire in her eyes. He seen 
manny of that ship’s company was 
against her, and his heart wint out to 
her at wance, as was ever the case with 
Tim O’Meara whin he seen virtue and 
beauty in distress. 

“She is on trial,” says the man with 
the soord. 

“She’s innocint!” says Tim, prompt 
as a fist. “What’s she charged with?” 

“She whistled like a man,” says he, 
“and that is an unseemly thing in a 
maiden. And she danced with her shad- 
ow as one possessed by demons might. 
And when one of the cocks crew, she 
crew again like a cock.” 

“What great matther is all this!” 
says Tim. 


“Is this not the Sabbath day?”’ says 
he. 

“Ye have the advantage of me there,” 
says Tim. “’Tis more than a year since 
I lost count. Come hither, colleen!” 

The girl came forward, and she 
looked Tim straight between the eyes. 
And all the ship’s company gathered as 
near as they dared, for their fright still 
clung to them. 

“Are ye guilty of these terrible 
crimes, as charged, my dear?” says 
Tim, smilin’ at the darlin’ thing. 

“The sunshine seemed good,” says 
she, smilin’ back at him, “and I cut a 
bit of a caper on the deck.” 

There was a groan wint up from 
manny on that ship, but Tim and this 
swate crayture was lookin’ so intintly at 
wan another they never heeded it. 

“They were plannin’ to duck me 
over the side,”’ said she, “‘and I cried out 
for help. And then you came, and they 
said I was a witch and had called up a 
fiend from the sea!” 

Tim, his forehead turned as red as 
his hair with exasperation. “Fine doin’s 
this is!” says he, turnin’ on thim all. 
“Where do you come from?” 

They tould him they was fleein’ from 
England. 

“°Tis more or less me own case,” 
says Tim. ““There’s much in common 
between us—though I’ll be damned if 
I can precisely put the name on it! At 
anny rate,” says he, ““we’re both at outs 
with England—and that’s somethin’! 
Drop this nonsinse about the colleen 
here, and I'll let ye sail the rest of the 
way acrost me ocean,” he says. “But 
otherwise,”’ says he, “Mrs. MacLirr and 
me will have siviral things to say to 
youse.”” 

“Mrs. MacLirr?” says the man with 
the soord. 

“Me pet whale there,” says Tim. 
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They all turned toward her, where 
she was loomin’ over the port side of 
the vissil, waitin’ on Tim’s word—and 
Tim noticed a curious thing: Mrs. Mac- 
Lirr’s eye was fastened in a stare upon 
the lass that Tim was befriendin’, and 
there was a glint like ’twas jealousy in 
her look. And the girl looked back at 
Mrs. MacLirr with no friendliness in 
her gaze. 

When they seen Mrs. MacLirr lookin’ 
like that, and the girl lookin’ back at 
her, the anxiety of thim Mayflowers 
was aroused again. 

“Burn her!” says wan ould woman, 
with the shriek of a banshee in her 
voice. “Burn Mary Mullins—she’s a 
witch!” And manny of the rist of thim 
began to murmur and repate it. 

“Mrs. MacLirr,” says Tim, “will you 
kindly open your mouth a few fath- 
oms?” 

And whin she done so he pointed at 
it loomin’ forninst the ship there, and 
he says: “If there is anny more talk 
about burnin’ this young woman, or 
about witchcraft,” says he, “into that 
mouth ye go, two at a time, as fast as I 
can throw ye from the deck here!” 

And with Mrs. MacLirr dominatin’ 
the situation in that way, Timothy had 
the trump hand for the minute. But at 
the same time he was worried, for his 
words and actions only seemed to make 
thim the surer that there must be witch- 
craft somewheres about, and that Mary 
Mullins had called him up by the power 
of witchcraft to save her. 

He called her to one side, and he 
bade the others to stand back while he 
conferred with her—and as he done 
so he realized that the circumstance 
looked bad in itself, in the eyes of the 
ship’s company. 

“Mary Mullins, my dear,” says he, 
“I don’t seem to be really helpin’ you 


anny, with all the will in the world to 
do so. But there’s wan thing certain, 
there’s none shall burn ye, my child, 
while Timothy O’Meara is bossin’ this 
part of the ocean!” 

She laughed and she said: “Thank 
ye, Mr. O’Meara! And they wouldn’t 
dare try to, annyhow, on the ship here. 
They couldn’t do it without burnin’ the 
ship. It’s a function they will have to 
postpone until we land somewheres.” 

“By the Lord,” says Tim, “thin 
they'll niver land! I'll take you aboord 
Mrs. MacLirr with me, and we'll bat- 
ther the ould tub to pieces!” 

“Ye’ll not do that,” says she, “for 
there’s manny good people on boord 
here.” 

“That’s what’s the matther with 
thim, evidintly,” says Tim, “they’re too 

ood!” 

She laughed at that again, and thin 
she said: ““No, Mr. O’Meara, I mane 
manny fine men and women, that 
would have nothin’ to do whatever 
with this witchcraft idea if they were 
not scared to death. There’s me sister 
Priscilla,” she says, “as swate a girl as 
iver lived; and there’s a couple of young 
men as is tryin’ to shine up to her—da- 
cent people, all of thim. And they'll 
have to be landed,” says she, “or we'll 
never get the United States of America 
started.” 

“Mary Mullins,” says Tim, “how did 
ye come by that name? It sounds Irish 
to me.” 

“There must be Irish blood in us 
somewheres, Tim,” says she, “or how 
could we have the name? And I think 
tis that Irish blood they’re mistakin’ 
for diviltry,” says she. “They don’t 
understand laughin’ and dancin’ and 
fancifulness.” 

And she smiled at me bould Tim, 
with the come-hither in her eyes—and 
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there’s no use postponin’ the revelation 
anny longer; from that instant they was 
both madly in love with aich other. 

“Moira,” says Tim, just above a whis- 
per, “‘by the hivens, I think ’tis a witch 
ye are, indade!”” 

“Tim,” says she, in a low voice, 
laughin’ and lookin’ about her, “I be- 
lave ye have the rights of it! Sometimes 
I think I am!” 

‘“°Tis somethin’ to be carefully pre- 
sarved, and not banished out of the 
world,” says he. 

He urged her once more to come 
with him at once. But she would not 
lave her sister behind her, nor anny 
other of the wans she liked. 

“Tim,” she says, “ye must be aisy 
with these people! For they’ll niver get 
to land unless ye hilp thim. The rud- 
der’s gone from the ould tub now, and 
a bit of a gale would finish things.” 

“Come aboord Mrs. MacLirr with 
yer sister!” says Tim, “‘and be damned 
to the rist of thim!” 

“No,” says she; “and while we’re on 
the subject, I don’t like this Mrs. Mac- 
Lirr of yours anny too well. And by the 
looks of her, she doesn’t like me!” 

And Mrs. MacLirr was peerin’ at 
Tim and Moira in a way to confirm 
that, her eyes red and jealous. 

There wasn’t but wan way that Tim 
could see—to stay aboord the ship with 
the colleen until it landed, to protect 
her, and thin to marry her and take her 
away. So he harnessed Mrs. MacLirr to 
the Mayflower, and he give her the sig- 
nal full-speed-ahead, and whin the nixt 
morning came he drew up by the side 
of Plymouth Rock—the date he always 
remembered, ’twas the siventeenth of 
March, Patrick’s Day. "Tis written on 
that bit of rock somewheres, if it hasn’t 
been rubbed off. 

And Timothy and Moira climbed 


aboord Mrs. MacLirr and sailed off and 
was married and sittled South Boston, 
which was the first permanent sittle- 


mint in New England, and predomi- ° 


nates with their kinsmen to this day. 
And if you don’t belaive that, go and 
look it up in the Boston tiliphone di- 
rectory. And that’s how the United 
States of America got its start, praise 
God! 


And [said Jack] they lived happy in 
South Boston ever after! 

I wish [said the old gentleman | as I 
could say the end was all happiness. But 
the truth is, it wasn’t. 

The most inordinate, unpleasant, 
and unraisonable jealousy sprung up be- 
twixt Moira O’Meara and Mrs. Mac- 
Lirr. For Tim, he went no more arovin’, 
and Mrs. MacLirr used for to spout and 
caper in vain in the harbor below where 
the O’Mearas had built their house and 
was raisin’ their childher. Tim, he paid 
but little attention to her; but Moira, 
she would call out to her now and thin: 
“Go away, you great ugly baste, you!” 
For well she knew that Mrs. MacLirr 
was trying to tempt her husband back 
to the wild, free life he’d lived before 
he married and sittled down, and that’s 
a thing as no wife ever likes. 

And wan spring Mrs. MacLirr dis- 
appeared, and ceased to haunt the har- 
bor, and Moira believed she was rid of 
her, and of the menace of her, foriver. 
And as for Tim, with the fickleness of 
all men, he thought nothin’ more about 
Mrs. MacLirr’s tinder heart, wan way 
or the other, nor did he realize how 
bruised it was by his neglict. He should 
have known that the intilligent and sin- 
sitive whale, bein’ one of the most 
lovin’ of all bastes, is therefore equally 
agitated whin ‘tis insulted. For after 
Mrs. MacLirr had been gone six weeks, 
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back she come one afternoon, and a 
hundherd whales was with her! 

’Twas in the afthernoon of a breezy 
day whin Tim and Moira seen thim 
comin’ into the harbor, and ‘twas a 
sight majestic and splendid to see these 
noble monsters of the spacious deep 
movin’ forward in naval formation, 
jettin’ great fountains into the air, 
which the wind whipped to spray and 
the sunlight wove into flauntin’ rain- 
bows. 

“Tim,” says his wife, turnin’ pale, 
for she had recognized Mrs. MacLirr in 
the lead of thim, “they mane deviltry!”’ 

“They do not,” says Tim; “they’re 
all my ould frinds! They’ve called on 
us for a bit of a frolic and some music!” 

And he wint and got his harp, and 
sated himself upon a rock in front of 
his house, and out acrost the movin’ wa- 
thers he flung the wild music of his an- 
cestors. And he sang the afthernoon 
away, and the rainbows ceased when 
the sun laid low and level in the sky, 
and all thim scores of great mammal- 
ians danced in the red sunset; they 
danced a dance that was like the sport 
of naked thunders in the caves above 
the firmamint where the ragin’ storms 
is made. 

“They intind no good,” says Moira; 
“they’re workin’ thimselves up to do 
some mischief!” 

“They’re wild with joy,” says Tim; 
“they’ve found the O’Meara and his 
music again!” 

And he harped the sunset out, and 
with the twilight the wather changed 
from burnin’ brass to silver, and he 
harped the twilight out, and with the 
gatherin’ dusk the wather turned to fire 
again; a phosphorescent fire it was that 
spouted when they blew and rose and 
waved like plumes and fell again. 


“Tis hatred and revinge they are af- 
ther!” cried Moira. 

“They come in love and frindship!” 
says Tim, exalted with his ringin’ harp. 

And which it was, no wan iver knew. 
As the dark thickened they all turned in 
the sea as one whale, at a signal from 
Mrs. MacLirr, and came rushin’ up the 
beach on the crest and reach of the risin’ 
tide, as if they would fling themselves 
flamin’ out of their fiery sea against the 
O’Meara house and the rocks on which 
it stood. 

“The saints defend us!’’ screamed 
Moira, her knees turnin’ wake and 
feeble. 

Mrs. MacLirr was in the lead and 
comin’ fast, but the wather receded 
from in under her far up the shore, and 
she hit her head against a point of rock, 
and groaned and died; and a dozen 
more was stranded and extinguished. 
perishin’ like exploded rockets. 

But Mrs. MacLirr, she give Tim just 
wan look before she died. 

“T’m afraid,” says Tim, lookin’ mel- 
ancholy at Mrs. MacLirr’s remains, 
“that she’s committed suicide out of 
a broken heart! Why couldn’t ye have 
been nicer to her, Moira?” 

“She tried to murther us all!” says 
Moira. 

And nobody is quite sure to this day 
which the truth was. But it give Timo- 
thy and Moira somethin’ to argue about 
for manny years—which is always a 
handy thing in ivery marriage. But 
don’t ayther wan of you iver tell me 
again that the Irish niver projuced anny 
great navigators, nor great sailors, nor 
great whalers, nor great pioneer set- 
tlers; or I’ll take wan of youse over aich 
knee and larrup ye, as I have done often 
in the past and as I am still well able to 
do, praise God! 
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Safety First 


BY GEORGE DRAPER 


Safety before sex, and the ego before life itself, is the way man looks at life, declares 
a physician who, after much research in Europe and America, is now conducting 
investigative work at Presbyterian Hospital, New York, and is associate pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at Columbia University. 


OTWITHSTANDING the popular 
Niteeecte which the public 

has put upon Doctor Freud’s 
philosophy, human beings do, after all, 
possess, in common with all living or- 
ganisms, another interest in life as fun- 
damental as that of reproducing their 
kind. If every one were as exclusively 
concerned with affairs of sex as we are 
now led to believe, the strange result 
would be that before long there would 
be no human beings left to engage in 
the much-heralded enterprise of carry- 
ing on the race. The only reason that 
we, as individuals, manage to exist at 
all is because of an intense and vibrant 
quality of living protoplasm which may 
as well be called survival insistence. 
This circumstance is more popularly 
known as the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, or the first law of nature. Strange- 
ly enough, however, the so-called mind, 
or intellectual equipment upon which 
we so pride ourselves, has very little to 
do with the business of personal life-sav- 
ing. Safety-first propaganda is, in the 
last analysis, but a corollary of the prop- 
osition that man’s intellect has been 
sufficiently astute to devise machinery 
which can destroy him. His real pro- 
tection resides in a subtle, concealed, 
sure-fire mechanism almost out of reach 
of his meddlesome reason. It is only 
necessary, in illustration of this point, 
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to think of the speed with which the 
eyelid closes unwittingly at the sudden 
approach of an injurious object. We 
could not stop this protective motion if 
we would by a conscious act of the 
mind. But it is also common experience 
that injury or death may result by the 
— of a reasoning process to check 
or deflect the intuitive leap to safety. It 
may, of course, be objected at this point 
that the discoveries of modern medical 
science clearly represent the influence 
of conscious thought-processes of a life- 
preserving nature. There is no doubt 
that they do. The finding of bacteria, 
for example, or the disclosure of the 
healing effects of sunlight are products 
of the thinking process. Yet these acqui- 
sitions to man’s stock of protective in- 
formation are comparable to his aware- 
ness in a very primitive age that certain 
snakes were venomous and certain ber- 
ries poisonous, and should, therefore, 
be avoided or destroyed. Both examples 
represent the value of the wise use of 
experience. But it is not this sort of 
strategic defense against danger which 
here concerns us. This discussion deals 
with that extraordinary mechanism, 
common to all living creatures, which 
springs into action without thought, to 
meet the instant and unlooked-for men- 
ace to body and soul. 

Certainly there is small doubt that 
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somewhere within us resides an alert 
and resourceful guardian of life and 
limb whom the Greeks called Mededn, 
an agent who takes small account of 
masterful intelligence. MedeGn express- 
es the same persistent influence which 
has watched over the individual of 
every species from the simple, one- 
celled ameeba onward through the long 
line of slowly emerging animal com- 
plexities which at the moment is most 
elaborately represented by man. The 
more lowly ee — James Ameeba, 
William Earthworm, and Ethel Mud- 
fish—who did not do much thinking, 
managed to live safely to their appropri- 
ate good old ages because, even in that 
remote epoch, Mededn was actively on 
duty. Likewise to-day, among these 
highly evolved mortals, whether sleep- 
ing or thinking, MedeGn is ever alert. 
And this is, no doubt, a beneficent ar- 
rangement of nature, in view of man’s 
tendency to thoughtful preoccupations. 
For there is little question that if we 
were required to spend our conscious 
attention upon the myriad details con- 
cerned in self-preservation, we should 
have neither time nor energy for any- 
thing else. Indeed, the human race, past 
and present, would have had no wit left 
over to turn upon the essential creative 
activities which express the demand of 
the instinct of self-perpetuation. At first 
glance there would seem to be in all this 
a strange confusion. Man may by expe- 
rience learn where lie the perils of his 
environment, and then by the power of 
his intelligence devise means of defense 
against the subsequent onslaught of the 
dangers which he has discovered. But 
the sensitive instantaneous reaction 
which unwittingly saves him in the 
presence of an unknown menace can be 
thwarted disastrously by this very intel- 
lectual process. The instinct of self-per- 





petuation, on the other hand, would 
appear to be best served by an altogeth- 
er different relationship of feeling to 
thinking. Thoughtless, undiscriminat- 
ing, and instant response to the sex 
emotion rarely results in permanent 
monuments either of body or soul. But 
to think clearly, astutely, intensely, in 
the train of an aroused sex emotion, has 
led in the past, through the selection of 
an appropriate mate or stimulating mis- 
tress, to the production of healthy 
babies and the loftiest ideals of the 
spirit, which live forever in sculpture 
and painting or poetry and song. Yet, 
though this strange paradox appears be- 
tween the workings of two fundamen- 
tal biological laws (which have noth- 
ing to do with intelligence) and man’s 
conscious thought-process, there is, of 
course, a definite relationship between 
the laws. The association of these two 
basic instincts, or vital demands, self- 
preservation and perpetuation, is one of 
those curious circular, interlocking ar- 
rangements so often found in nature. 
It is, however, no more grimly humor- 
ous than that grotesque association of 
men, mosquitoes, and malaria germs, 
or men, rats, lice, and the plague. The 
life of the individual must be insured, 
up to a certain point, or the race could 
not be maintained; and if the race be 
not perpetuated, there will be no indi- 
viduals to preserve. Whether we ap- 
prove this plan or not it is there, and 
the best must be made of it. The two 
instincts, though termed first and sec- 
ond laws of nature, are doubtless, in 
most people, of about equal power. 
They exist as inherent qualities of liv- 
ing protoplasm, inexorable biological 
forces demanding recognition and sat- 
isfaction. If these two requirements are 
successfully met, the individual plant 
or animal achieves its own maximum 
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growth and development and projects 
vigorous seed for subsequent genera- 
tions. But if by reason of any accident 
of environment either one or the other 
of the two fundamental biological ob- 
jectives be thwarted, twisting, crip- 
pling, or death of the organism inevita- 
bly results. That which happens outside 
of itself is no concern of these vital ob- 
jectives within any given creature. The 
motion of life must ever be toward their 
fulfilment, even at the cost of destruc- 
tion of the individual. Take, for exam- 
ple, the case of a great oak-tree standing 
alone in the midst of a field. Its trunk 
and limbs are vigorous, the complexion 
of its foliage is lustrous and green, the 
beauty of its symmetry and proportions 
is the rarest of its kind. Such a perfect 
adult specimen appears because by 
chance it took root and grew in an en- 
vironment which offered no resistance 
to its development. But now suppose 
that by some accident one of the acorns 
from this lonely and beautiful tree is 
carried away and planted close beside 
the wall of a house where people live. 
In the course of years the sprouting 
acorn becomes a hardy sapling. Fol- 
lowing blindly the inner growth im- 
pulses that forced its progenitor to 
strength and beauty, it thrusts out its 
limbs vigorously. Some of these meet 
the unyielding stone of the house, while 
others have the audacity to reach into 
the very windows. The safety and com- 
fort of the inmates of the house is thus 
menaced by the growing tree. Action is 
at once taken. At first the branches are 
tied or cut back and finally the tree is 
felled. Clearly the crippling and death 
of the tree is the result of a situation in 
its environment which tends to thwart 
the oak from achieving its biological ob- 
jectives. But trees have no method of 
defense, and so they passively accept in- 
jurious twisting and death. 


So far as human beings are con- 
cerned, they and all other animals are 
impelled, like the tree, by the two in- 
exorable biological demands for indi- 
vidual survival and progeny. Their ges- 
tures and behavior, becoming more 
active and far-reaching as maturity ad- 
vances, may be likened to the branches 
and foliage of the oak. Organized so- 
ciety of civilized man may be compared 
to the house with stone walls. In order 
to maintain the stability of this struc- 
ture, more and more restrictions have 
been placed upon the gestures and be- 
havior of the individual man, even 
though these be the expression of his 
biological demands. But human beings, 
like other animals and some few plants, 
do not tolerate thwarting influences 
passively as did the oak. To meet the 
menacing effects of these, they are 
equipped with a most elaborate mech- 
anism for protection, for serving the be- 
hest of the instinct of self-preservation. 

Let us now proceed to investigate it 
courageously, in this Freudian age. For 
the study must be made at the cost of 
provoking regret in the hearts of mod- 
ern readers, who will instantly sense the 
absence of any thrilling wavelets of sex 
appeal from the ground-swell of the 
discussion. How dull if we should dis- 
cover that our safety devices were chief- 
ly composed of muscles, sugar, and 
fear! 

Now if we should for a few moments 
rejoin our elementary predecessors, 
James, William, and Ethel, we should 
be aware, first of all, of a welcome res- 
pite from the business of thinking. We 
should be occupied entirely with un- 
conscious reaction to the stimulus of 
being touched. If the contact were 
agreeable we should move toward the 
touch, and away from it if it were un- 
pleasant. The manner of William’s and 
Ethel’s responses might differ to some 
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extent, but their gestures would depend 
upon the action of certain contractile 
tissue which, in higher forms, is called 
muscle. The unpleasant contact from 
which William and Ethel recoiled was 
usually in the form of a physical or 
chemical agent, possibly a stick of wood 
or a bit of copper sulphate. The sensa- 
tion of being touched simply consti- 
tuted a warning that protective action 
was needed. But besides our present ca- 
pacity to recoil, as did those ancient 
progenitors, at the impact of physical 
and chemical irritants, we human be- 
ings respond in precisely similar man- 
ner to that imponderable stimulant 
emotion. When, for example, we are 
touched by fear, that arch-guardian of 
man’s safety, the contractile tissues of 
the body set instantly to work. Some- 
times the muscles are used for running 
away, sometimes for fighting. Which- 
ever of these courses may eventually be 
chosen is a manner which does not con- 
cern us particularly in this discussion. 
The important thing is that at the touch 
of fear all the energies of the body are 
mobilized for defense. 

The comfortably simple existence 
which William Earthworm and Ethel 
Mudfish led did not require extensive 
equipment. But as their fancier progeny 
arose, whose imagination and ambi- 
tions led them into new and more haz- 
ardous dwelling-places, increasingly 
elaborate apparatus for locomotion and 
nutrition was required. Previously, in 
the primitive forms, the single central 
office of the nervous system was ade- 
quate to the task of directing all the con- 
tractile tissue of the animal. But in 
these later, more romantic, and adven- 
turesome creatures the responsibility 
became too great for one central man- 
agement. A division of labor therefore 
developed in the central nervous sys- 
tem. One section, the old original, was 





left in command of the muscles which 
worked all the vital processes such as 
heart and blood-vessels, digestive sys- 
tem, urinary bladder, and the reproduc- 
tive organs. This department is now 
called the sympathetic nervous system 
because it is so closely in tune with the 
universe, consorts with the emotions in 
subconscious levels of the mind, and is 
almost free from interference by con- 
scious mental processes. The new sec- 
tion of the central nerve exchange com- 
mands the heavy motor musculature 
which works the bones and joints of the 
skeleton. This department consorts in 
the conscious levels with reason, judg- 
ment, decision, and volition, and is 
called the animal nervous system. The 
special kind of muscle it innervates is 
known as voluntary muscle and, unlike 
the other, or involuntary, tissue man- 
aged by the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem, cannot react directly to an emo- 
tional stimulus. Now when an animal 
thus equipped is confronted by a men- 
acing situation, fear, the protective emo- 
tion, touches the ancient sympathetic 
nervous system. Instantly the entire or- 
ganism is energized for action. Swift 
messengers are sent out with orders to 
the depots where fuel is stored—in this 
case sugar—and to the transportation 
machinery—in this case the heart and 
blood-vessels—to mobilize all supplies 
and transport. Having started these ac- 
tivities, the sympathetic nervous system 
then orders all digestive action to stop 
temporarily, in order to conserve ener- 
gy, and finally turns over the whole liv- 
ing dynamo, with all its power flowing 
into the voluntary muscles, to the direc- 
tion of the conscious control. There the 
decision is made whether in the given 
instance it is best to fight or to run 
away. 

The thought that fear is such a uni- 
versal necessity among animals is not 











readily accepted by man. But this em- 
barrassment need be of no greater per- 
sonal concern to him than it was to Wil- 
liam and Ethel. The trouble is that man 
has confused his ideas and perceptions 
with words; for actually fear has no 
more to do with cowardice than with 
bravery. Fear is an emotion, necessary 
to life, and being an emotion is quite 
outside his control. Cowardice, on the 
other hand, the commission or even dis- 
cussion of which causes him so much 
uneasiness, is a matter of behavior. Over 
this we may, indeed, achieve complete 
control. But bravery likewise is con- 
sciously controlled activity, chosen rath- 
er than cowardice to meet a situation in 
relation to which the fear emotion has 
prepared the muscles for action. It was, 
of course, a common enough experience 
during the war for men to realize that 
bravery in action did not depend upon 
absence of the fear of losing life and 
limb. They went bravely over the top 
with bodies expressing all the clas- 
sical physiological phenomena of fear 
(which have been so well demonstrated 
in the laboratory experiments of Pro- 
fessor Cannon of Harvard)—moist and 
trembly palms, perspiration, active in- 
testines, and sense of physical exhaus- 
tion. While in Biblical days knees smote 
together and hair stood on end, under 
the influence of fear, men at all times 
have been conscious of a sickly or sink- 
ing feeling at the pit of the stomach. 
Now a sharp blow over the solar plexus 
will produce similar sensations. But 
then the solar plexus is one of the chief 
substations of the sympathetic nervous 
system and responds equally well to the 
physical touch of a well-planted fist or 
the imponderable, but no less poignant, 
thrust of the fear emotion. 

A further illustration of the complete 
separateness of fear and behavior in the 
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human species may be found in the his- 
tory of tyrants. During the war, and 
from time to time since, the man on 
horseback has appeared in various coun- 
tries of Europe. Not long ago any one 
might have seen in a certain illustrated 
journal a page upon which were dis- 
played the photographs of five re- 
nowned dictators. One could not fail to 
perceive at a glance that fear was the 
dominant emotion which shone from 
the eyes of each one of the men. Curios- 
ity concerning the identity of these five 
frightened persons would have led to 
the disclosure that they were the power- 
ful and terrorizing giants who held 
their trembling subjects in the hol- 
low of their ruthless hands. The fierce 
(sometimes confused with “scared”’) 
expression on the five faces added to 
their reputation of frightfulness, much 
as the awe-inspiring masks of oriental 
warriors used to do. There is no ques- 
tion that these five important gentle- 
men can be said to be meeting life with 
a high degree of courage or bravery of 
behavior. Yet the light in their anxious 
and furtively watchful eyes bespeaks 
the subconscious fear of that pot-shot 
which some fanatical or unconscientious 
objector has been taking at one or an- 
other of them at weekly intervals. The 
same look is often seen in the eyes of a 
patient who comes with a stout heart 
for the first time to a hospital to face a 
serious surgical operation. 

It must not be supposed for a mo- 
ment that this discussion intends any 
denial of the worthiness of courageous 
behavior—the lofty ideals of deport- 
ment which human beings have devel- 
oped must, of course, be maintained. 
But these have nothing whatever to do 
with the biological significance of the 
emotions. Indeed, so little have they to 


do with natural psychophysiological 
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reactions that it has required hundreds 
of thousands of years of training to 
bring man up to his present fine stand- 
ard of behavior in the face of danger. 

But all these fears which we have 
been discussing are very simple, first- 
hand affairs. That is to say, they are 
fears giving the alarm at the appear- 
ance of some perfectly definite menace 
to bodily safety, such as a lion escaped 
from the zoo and met on Fifth Avenue, 
or Tony the Blood, a masked gunman 
who might walk into your study of an 
evening, or a U. S. mail-truck roaring 
around the corner at which you were 
about to cross the street. The total proc- 
ess, by which appropriate saving action 
is taken in any of these instances, may 
be expressed by the formulas: “truck— 
fear — jump”; or “gunman — fear — 
struggle.” In the latter instance, if we 
have sucessfully done the rascal in, 
there follows an agreeable sense of self- 
satisfaction — doubtless one of the 
emotional experiences which add a zest 
to fighting. This business of self-preser- 
vation, however, in human beings is not 
so simple as that. William and Ethel 
were interested in maintaining intact 
respectively either his smooth red- 
brown skin or her drab, rather durable 
scales. Beyond these physical attributes 
of life itself their concern did not ad- 
venture. Man, on the other hand, is far 
more set upon the preservation of his 
idealistic ego than of his life and legs. 
Some, indeed, are so sensitive on this 
point that they remind one of “sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt,” who 


“Wept with delight when you gave her a 
smile 
And trembled with fear at your frown.” 


In her case a frown implied a criticism 
of some point in her costume or de- 
meanor, and this formed a menace to 


the safe maintenance of her exquisite 
personality. Apparently it is a matter of 
no consequence biologically whether 
the menace be to the physical being or 
to the spiritual ego. So far as the fear 
mechanism is concerned, in Alice’s in- 
stance as in that occasioned by the ap- 
proach of Tony the Blood, fear ener- 
gized the whole organism for action. 
Toward the man-eating Tony violent 
physical gestures released the extra en- 
ergies provided by sugar and oxygen, 
but sweet Alice, behaving as she should 
in the decorous manner of a perfectly 
schooled mid-Victorian lady, must per- 
force sit quietly. The only means of out- 
ward display for her inward energy mo- 
bilization was, because of conventional 
necessity, to be found in the futility of 
her aspen tremblings. The analogy of 
the examples, however, may not yet be 
quite clear. Tony the Blood presented 
an obvious, substantial, tangible physi- 
cal presence, something one could lay 
hands on. But the critical thought 
which menaced Alice’s idealistic ego 
was invisible and imponderable. Its ex- 
istence was indicated by a symbol, the 
frown. In her younger days she had 
learned to associate frowns and correc- 
tion, frowns and criticism, frowns and 
punishment, frowns and humiliation. 
Now, of course, if we had to deal 
only with the fear provoked by escaped 
lions and Tony the Bloods, we should 
be almost as well off as William and 
Ethel. But it is these miserable symbols 
which complicate our troubles. We 
never know in what guise they may 
come. Some few, of course, are old 
friends to us, as, for instance, father’s 
slipper, or the back of his hair-brush. 
Usually, if we do recognize them— 
“see them first,” as it were—we can 
well afford to smile. But it is disconcert- 
ing when by some trick of the mind 
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there is maintained an active associa- 
tion of symbol and episode in the un- 
conscious levels, which is excluded com- 
pletely from conscious awareness. To il- 
lustrate the serious consequences which 
this situation may produce, the follow- 
ing instance is offered: 

Thomas Hittit, the son of a famous 
baseball-player, came to the clinic one 
day to ask if anything could be done for 
his affliction of periodic drunkenness. 
He told of being a successful and highly 
trusted messenger in the employ of a 
large banking establishment. He was, 
indeed, so valuable a man that the presi- 
dent of his institution often sent him 
with confidential information to the 
executives of other trust companies in 
the town. To visit one of these he had 
found to be a particularly difficult task, 
because always, as he entered the door, 
he felt a sudden loss of confidence, a 
sense of anxiety bearing with it a sick- 
ening feeling in the pit of his stomach 
and a weak sensation all over. It was a 
curious thing, he said, that usually fol- 
lowing a visit to this bank an alcoholic 
bout began. 

Further questioning soon brought 
out a most surprising story. As a little 
boy Thomas basked in the glory of his 
father’s prowess, which the grown son 
of to-day still proudly compared to that 
of the famous Babe Ruth. The name of 
Hittit was heard on the lips of all 
throughout the land. But as Thomas 
grew older and at the public school en- 
gaged in the great game, it was soon 
found that he wofully lacked his fa- 
ther’s wallop. In fact, he was gauche at 
every point of the game, and quickly, 
on this account, became the butt of the 
school. His greatest humiliation was 
finally achieved in the nickname Diddy, 
which arose gleefully from his compan- 
ions when he swung helplessly at the 


ball. “Diddy Hittit, Diddy Hittit—no, 
he Didn’t Hittit.” And so he hated and 
feared baseball, and each day, for all the 
years he had to play at school, he feared 
humiliation and went to the field with 
what has been called a heavy heart, but 
which is really a heavy pressure of fear 
on the solar plexus. Then, as years pass- 
ed, all this schoolboy misery was for- 
gotten and he became a successful and 
vigorous worker till the drink habit got 
its hold. As the details of his life his- 
tory were unfolded it became quite clear 
that he had begun using alcohol as a 
method of escape from situations that 
produced feelings of anxiety and humil- 
iation akin to those he had known at 
school. Whenever one of these occasions 
arose he had drowned his sorrows by 
the ancient custom of getting magnifi- 
cently drunk. That the whole strange 
problem was in some way associated 
with baseball there could be no doubt. 
Thomas had not been to see a game in 
the thirty-five years since he left school 
and he always skipped over the baseball 
sheet in the newspapers. Finally, after 
much questioning about the hoodoo 
bank, the jinx was discovered. Next 
door to the main entrance was a sport- 
ing-goods shop whose windows held an 
alluring display of baseball bats and 
other paraphernalia of the game. These 
were the symbols, then, which, like the 
frown to Alice, implied the presence 
of humiliating criticism. On each occa- 
sion when Thomas had approached 
the trust-company entrance there had 
moved through his conscious mind 
thoughts of his immediate business mis- 
sion. But subtly, like thieves in the 
night, the baseball symbols in the win- 
dow crept unnoticed and unrecognized 
into the depths of his subconscious 
memory and resurrected again the an- 
cient schoolboy terrors. This memory 
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fear acted, then, just as any proper fear 
would have acted if, for example, Tony 
the Blood had stepped out of the win- 
dow armed with a Colt automatic. It 
deftly touched Thomas’s solar plexus, as 
a light-fingered gentleman does a pock- 
etbook, unbeknown to his conscious 
awareness, and released the dogs of 
war. Then followed all the unpleasant 
sensations which are popularly recog- 
nized as belonging to the state of fear. 
The responsibility for their production, 
however, was falsely placed upon the 
trust-company building. 

Even though it is sometimes possible 
to do so, we seldom give a thought to 
the extent and vividness of those os 
tic dramas which are constantly moving 
upon the hidden stage of our uncon- 
scious minds. Far too many active stim- 
uli are engaging our immediate atten- 
tion at every waking moment to permit 
such deflections of the stream of con- 
sciousness. Yet these dramatizations of 
the past form such powerful influences 
within our emotional lives that they fre- 
quently burst through to confuse us in 
our tussle with the palpable present. It 
is not difficult to understand why this 
should be so when one contemplates 
the fact that the “‘mindful tablets of 
the memory” are vast and exquisitely 
sensitive. Furthermore, no impression 
made in their plastic surfaces is ever 
lost. Upon them are graven not only 
those experiences which we can con- 
sciously call to mind—that is, remem- 
ber—but also innumerable others so 
tiny and remote that they pass unheed- 
ed, like the swift shadow of a bird across 
a colorful, sunlit meadow. There is an 
immense storehouse for these mindful 
tablets wherein lie packed in orderly se- 
quence all the sensations and experi- 
ences which have impinged upon our 
consciousness from the earliest moment 


at which it was capable of receiving an 
impression. Side by side upon the tab- 
lets with each experience lies the atten- 
dant emotion which sprang to life at the 
time of its recording. Those impressions 
which have been most recently graven, 
and so lie nearest to the present mo- 
ment, we can most easily call to mind or 
consciously remember. Others, pressed 
down securely at the lower levels where 
rest the records of our early days, rarely 
float into consciousness again save at 
the magic instance of some unexpected 
symbolic messenger. 

It is not easy for most of us to de- 
scribe our earliest memory. Some peo- 
ple declare that they remember experi- 
ences which occurred when they were 
five, or four, or even three years of age. 
At times the vividness of these remote 
events is startling, and we sense again 
the emotional thrill which accompanied 
them. Often people will say that a whis- 
tled melody, or an odorous whiff on the 
summer breeze, will recall some forgot- 
ten experience so intensely that the orig- 
inal feeling of fear or anger or love 
which was associated with it surges 
through them again. But if the purpose 
of emotion be to enable the organism, 
through a process of rapid energizing, 
to meet an immediate situation which 
confronts it, clearly emotions which are 
aroused by the symbolic and not actual 
content of reality lead to futile expendi- 
ture of protective energy. Yet, because 
of his subservience to the effect of sym- 
bols, man is continually setting in mo- 
tion his life and soul saving machinery. 
Thus unwittingly he squanders to-day’s 
supply of precious defensive energy 
upon the no-longer-existent menaces of 
yesterday. 

There are, however, two very special 
fear-laden human experiences which 
are common to all men. One of these is 
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the fear of physical death, and the other 
is the much-talked-of inferiority sense. 
The latter actually is the expression of 
fear for the life of the idealistic ego, or 
personality. While it is doubtless true 
that most people will tell you serenely 
and in all sincerity that they are not 
afraid to die, yet there is nevertheless 
deep-rooted in the hearts of men the 
fear of death. To say that one is not 
afraid to die is merely the expression of 
a determination, backed by logic or sen- 
timent, to behave well at the approach 
of the unavoidable circumstance of 
death; it is the behavior of a courageous 
soldier going over the top. Not long 
ago, for example, a man came to the 
clinic to get relief from severe attacks of 
indigestion and nausea. These were vio- 
lent, occurred at irregular intervals, and 
had obstinately resisted all sorts of med- 
icines and dietary regulations. When he 
was asked if he could remember the 
first attack he laughed somewhat apolo- 
getically and said: 

“Why, yes, I remember very well, 
but of course it has no possible connec- 
tion with the real cause. It occurred 
twenty-five years ago, when I was six- 
teen years old, at the funeral of my 
brother, who had been killed in a rail- 
way accident. The day was hot and sul- 
try, and as the hearse moved away I felt 
dizzy and nauseated and had a sense of 
oppression in the pit of my stomach.” 
Further discussion at length brought 
out the interesting fact, which he had 
previously not recognized, that his pres- 
ent attacks only came on after he had 
attended a funeral. Lately, however, 
they had become more frequent. Final- 
ly it developed that the last attack had 
arisen rather suddenly after rounding a 
corner and seeing what he had at first 
taken to be an undertakers’ wagon 
drawn up in front of the house of an old 


and dear friend. “My God,” his first 
impulse had been, “Jim must be dead!” 
A second glance showed that it was an 
ambulance which he had mistaken for 
the more grim conveyance. Within a 
few hours he began to be dizzy and nau- 
seated and felt the old sense of oppres- 
sion in the pit of his stomach. These di- 
gestive disorders were classical fear 
symptoms, yet the patient would surely 
have faced the event of his own death 
with courage. 

The actual presence, however, of so 
obvious a symbol of death as the hearse 
is often not necessary to provoke sensa- 
tions of apprehension. For example, one 
occasionally meets people who indulge, 
under the subtle dictate of fear, in the 
curious habit of reading daily the death 
notices in the morning paper. If you 
question one who practises this diver- 
sion, you will inevitably find that un- 
known names of the dead provoke no 
emotional stir. Should a friend’s name 
appear in the morning list a slightly 
startled interest leads the inquirer to re- 
read the notice. But if the name be that 
of a relative—and the closer the rela- 
tive the more intense the reaction—a 
feeling of disquietude akin to physical 
sensation creeps over the body. Actual- 
ly, of course, the approach of the hand 
of death is no nearer to the reader in the 
event that a relative had died than it 
would be at the announcement of the 
departure of an unknown person. Yet 
inevitably the dread presence seems 
closer. 

Biologically, from the standpoint of 
the species, death is essential to life, but 
the individual vital organism concern- 
ed with self-preservation cannot readily 
accept the truth. The urge of living 
things is toward life, and death, there- 
fore, is an untenable concept for those 
that live. Consequently, the insignia of 
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death act as a warning to the living to 
take what steps they may to preserve 
themselves. The fear of death makes 
you put your rubbers on when it rains 
and obey the traffic policeman at Broad- 
way and 42d Street. Yet such protec- 
tions of the physical being are instant- 
ly disregarded by men and women if 
they retard an effort to rescue the life or 
limb of another. We readily sacrifice 
these physical members to save our 
souls. 

Now, this business of saving our 
souls is, so far as we know, an interest 
which William and Ethel do not, at 
least consciously, share with us. The hu- 
man being, however, is acutely, almost 
physically, aware of his psychic individ- 
uality. Indeed, as has already been 
pointed out, the maintenance of this 
sense of wholeness of self is his most 
vital need, for which he is ready at 
any time to sacrifice a limb or even 
life itself. But if this demand for ego 
adequacy and stability is so essential, 
whence does the universally recog- 
nized and much-talked-of inferiority 
sense arise, and what may be its signifi- 
cance? 

In connection with the first of these 
queries it may not be amiss to recall the 
radically opposite states of mind which 
Gulliver experienced during his so- 
journ, first at Lilliput and later at Brob- 
dingnag. His feelings of ego adequacy 
among the tiny folk of the former land 
were commensurate with his relatively 
immense physical bulk. But beside the 
gigantic Brobdingnagians Gulliver’s 
inconsiderable form implied to him, 
whether justifiably or not, the sugges- 
tion of his general inadequacy and con- 
sequent probable destruction. Great 
physical size in a man is no doubt an 
immense asset, so far as its impressive 
effect upon others is concerned, and 





may in a large measure offset marked 
limitations of character and intellect. 
But we are actually all born upon the 
shores of Brobdingnag. For against the 
background of our first awareness of an 
earthly environment move the colossal 
forms of parents and nurses towering 
above our bassinets. Then for many 
years, ten or fifteen at least, our awak- 
ening and growing consciousness still 
thrusts itself out among companions 
who are always twice as big and more 
powerful than we are ourselves. And so 
we are thrown back upon the support of 
our fantasy. We don armor and slay 
dragons, we become Indians on the 
war-path, and finally with our wonder- 
ful friend Jack we climb the bean-stalk 
and kill the giants who thus hold us in 
thrall. It may be that the struggle to 
overcome giants is nature’s plan to de- 
velop in man qualities of enterprise, 
fortitude, and vigorous action. The 
overproduction of this compensatory 
effort, indeed, may be one reason at 
least for the astonishing achievements 
for those very great little men of history 
—Czsar, Napoleon, John Hunter, and 
Lord Nelson. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that many a child is permanently crip- 
pled in spirit by his inevitable passage 
through Brobdingnag. Nor do parents 
always help as much to encourage their 
Lilliputian offspring as they might. 
“No, darling, better not try to climb 
that tree. You’re not big enough yet; 
mother’s afraid you may hurt yourself.” 
The inferiority sense is fear—fear that, 
owing to a sense of personal inadequa- 
cy, life cannot go on. This sense of inef- 
fectiveness may be generally applied to 
all points of contact with life. Or it may 
gradually contract and focus on one or 
two special relationships. One man 
once told me that, because of a persis- 
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tent shyness in the face of lordly head 
waiters in fashionable restaurants, he 
could never secure the table his wife 
wanted him to get for her. With a sense 
of failure in his heart this man regularly 
encouraged himself by telling her that 
he didn’t think it good form to engage 
in noisy and public demonstration for 
the favor of a servant. Then there was a 
little boy of five who looked up at his 
unusually large father one day and said, 
by way of self-support: “It must be un- 
comfortable to be so big.” That was the 
only possible method—to pick a flaw in 
the complete advantage of bigness—by 
which unconsciously the child could 
save himself and maintain his sense of 
wholeness and stability. 

Pain, disease, death, and humiliation 
—these are the dragons which, either 


in actuality or implied through symbol, 
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surround us. The few perilous actuali- 
.ties of life are dragons indeed and must 
be met with the heart of Saint George. 
But all the vast horde of symbolic repre- 
sentations are but chimeras and Me- 
dusa’s heads which must be looked at, 
as they were by Perseus, in a mirror. 
Man can often be released from the 
spell of a symbol through the apparent- 
ly simple process of retrieving the an- 
cient episode with its attendant fear 
emotion, for this process draws it into 
direct contact and comparison with the 
content of his conscious consciousness. 
In the companionship of these robust 
and obvious children of the immediate 
and palpable environment the ancient 
and terrifying image rapidly fades and 
we step forth from the valley of the 
shadow into the comfortable warmth of 
sunlit reality. 


[Next month Doctor C. Ward Crampton, who organized the Health Service Clinic of the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital, New York, will tell of another new scientific phase of medicine in its service to men—‘‘Prophetic Medi- 


cine.’’] 
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National Origins and Deportations 


WHAT MUST CONGRESS DO ? 


BY ROY L. GARIS 


Professor of Economics in Vanderbilt University 


T* most important subject in 
American politics to-day and one 
of the most important problems 
before the Congress now in session is 
control of immigration. Almost 2,000,- 
000 persons are storming our for- 
eign consulates seeking visas. Millions 
of their relatives and friends are at work 
through their organized foreign socie- 


ties in this country to break down our 
whole restrictive system, as well as to 
prevent any additional bars being put 
up to stem the human flood that ever 
beats against the foundations of our na- 
tional existence. So great is this pressure 
upon Congress that the retention of our 
present policy hangs in the balance. 
The national legislative situation is crit- 
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ical! In all of our history we have never 
let down a bar once we have put it up. 
We must not do so now! The fight is 
on. This session of Congress will tell 
whether Americans or organized for- 
eigners and their offspring control 
America. The present Congress must 
legislate on three major problems of im- 
migration: national origins, deporta- 
tions, and Mexican immigration. What 
should Congress do in regard to each? 

The national-origins provision in the 
Immigration Act of 1924 was frequent- 
ly before both houses of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, second session. On February 
I, 1927, the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Johnson, of 
California, the purpose of which was 
to postpone the effective date of the 
national-origins clause from April 1, 
1927, to April 1, 1928. The House 
passed the resolution on March 3 and 
the President signed it the next day. 
This action placed the problem square- 
ly before the present Congress. A de- 
cision must be made prior to April 1, 
1928, in order to eliminate the uncer- 
tainties in the present law. Many mem- 
bers of each House of Congress voted 
for the resolution knowing that no 
harm could be done by allowing further 
time to look into the matter. 

Under the present law each quota 
country receives as its quota 2 per cent 
of the number of foreign-born of that 
nationality here in 18go. It is argued by 
those who favor the national-origins 
plan that this basis does a great injustice 
to the native-born American popula- 
tion, since no representation is given in 
the quota to the people of the same 
stock within the United States, who are 
the children or more remote descen- 
dants of earlier immigrants of that 
stock. Thus, if it so happened that 75 
per cent of the population here in 1890 
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was of a certain stock, derived from one 
particular nation overseas, and yet in 
that year there were no people here who 
had been dorn in that country, such 
country would have no quota whatever. 

As between the two great regions of 
Europe from which the old and new im- 
migration come respectively, the 1890 
census basis produces results which are 
only slightly different from the na- 
tional-origins quotas as reported by the 
quota board in December, 1926. How- 
ever, it is argued by the advocates of the 
latter plan that the 1890 census basis 
does not work out fairly with respect to 
certain individual countries—more par- 
ticularly Great Britain, Germany, and 
the Irish Free State. On the 1890 basis 
Great Britain receives 34,000, Ger- 
many 51,000, and the Irish Free State 
28,000. Obviously these quotas are out 
of proportion to the real strength of the 
elements of our population derived 
from these three countries. While about 
one-half of our total white population 
is derived from England, Scotland, 
Wales, and North Ireland, their joint 
quota is only 21 per cent of the present 
quota immigration, while Germany, 
from which only about one-sixth of our 
population is derived, has a quota of 
nearly one-third of the quota immigra- 
tion. It is obvious also that a similar dis- 
crepancy exists with respect to the quota 
of 28,000 allowed the Irish Free State. 

Since the purpose is the same with re- 
spect to both the national-origins and 
the 1890 bases—viz., to insure that our 
future immigration should correspond 
in its make-up with our population as 
it is to-day — it is evident from the 
above statistics that there is merit in the 
claim that the national-origins quotas 
in effect will simply result in an equita- 
ble adjustment of the 1890 quotas. The 
change would be, therefore, only the 
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natural and logical development of the 
1890 census quota basis and would, 
of necessity, stabilize the principle in- 
volved in the latter plan. 

Those who advocate this change not 
only argue that it would eliminate the 
discriminations on the present quota 
basis, but they point out further that it 
would reduce the number of southern 
Irish and German immigrants, who are 
distinctly less desirable than the Anglo- 
Saxon element in our population. Es- 
pecially are they opposed to the activi- 
ties of the Steuben Society,a secret, oath- 
bound political society, whose member- 
ship consists of persons of German birth 
or descent, who are devoted to main- 
taining the interests of German-Ameri- 
cans, viz., hyphenism. This German so- 
ciety, together with the southern Irish 
and Scandinavian elements, has been 
directing the movement to secure the 
repeal of the national-origins clause for 
reasons other than the practicability of 
putting it into effect. Such selfish racial 
propaganda in the interest of foreign 
countries should be condemned by the 
American people, as it has been in the 
past. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
national-origins plan has been the vir- 
tual inability of the governing authori- 
ties to work out accurate quotas on such 
a basis. The law itself states that the 
quotas shall be determined “‘as nearly 
as may be.” Some of the difficulties in- 
volved are as follows: The first com- 
plete census was not taken until 1790. 
Many of the few records then in exist- 
ence were destroyed by the fire during 
the War of 1812. No records of immi- 
gration by nationality were kept until 
1820. The total numberof foreign-born 
in the country was not listed by coun- 
. of origin until 1850. The recording 
of the country of origin of persons born 
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here of foreign-born parents was not 
started until 1890. Furthermore, there 
is the difficulty of classifying the mil- 
lions of persons of mixed stock. 

The Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor reported to the President 
early in 1927 that “the statistical and 
historical information available raises 
grave doubts as to the whole value of 
these computations as a basis for the 
purposes intended.” Since then Mr. 
Hoover has stated that the data on the 
subject were “very feeble.” Congress- 
man Albert Johnson favors the continu- 
ation of the present quota basis, since 
“it is impossible to fe sear explain 
these (national-origins) calculations to 
the lay mind. It is hard to justify them 
to the country. They are vague and un- 
certain and must ever be so. If the foun- 
dation is inadequate, the house cannot 
stand. If the fundamental bases of the 
national-origins system of calculating 
quotas are unreliable and indefinite, the 
structure built upon them must give 
way.” 

The great majority of the patriotic 
organizations favor the national-origins 
plan. The Sons of the American Revo- 
lution have gone on record, however, 
in favor of the indefinite use of the 
1890 quota basis. Their committee on 
immigration reported to the national 
society in May “that it is practically im- 
possible to determine from the data 
available with any degree of atcuracy 
the national origins of the people of this 
country at the present time... . When 
the two plans are carefully studied, the 
one based on experience, the other on 
more or less arbitrary apportionment, 
the 1890 plan seems to promise a fairer 
and more permanent solution than the 
national-origins proposal.” 

The Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration has recommended the repeal 
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of the national-origins clause and the in- 
definite use of the 1890 census as the 
quota basis, since “the advantages of the 
present method, for administrative pur- 
poses, are its simplicity and certainty, 
and the further fact that it is well estab- 
lished by practice.” 

It must be noted carefully that those 
who favor the repeal of the national- 
origins clause for racial reasons do so 
with the hope of breaking down all nu- 
merical restrictions against immigra- 
tion. Thus, Congressman Sabath, of Il- 
linois, introduced a bill in the last Con- 
gress to repeal not only the national-ori- 
gins basis but the 1890 basis as well. 
This danger must be successfully met 
by the American people. 

On the other hand, those who oppose 
the national-origins clause, due to the 
practical obstacles in the way in work- 
ing out accurate quotas on such a basis, 
favor the indefinite continuation of the 
present 1890 census as the quota basis 
until the quotas based on the national- 
origins basis have been determined in 
an accurate and satisfactory manner. 
They would then welcome the change 
to the national-origins basis as the logi- 
cal development of the principle on 
which the present quotas are calculated. 

That progress is being made in solv- 
ing the problem is evident from the re- 
port of the subcommittee of the quota 
board, which stated: ““We have found 
our task by no means simple, but we are 
carrying it out by methods which we be- 
lieve to be statistically correct, utilizing 
the data that are available in accordance 
with what seems to us to be the intent 
and meaning of the law.” 

Doctor J. H. Hill, assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Census, testified to the 
House committee that in his opinion 
the available data are sufficient to de- 
termine the national origins as required 
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by the statute, and he asserted that the 
methods adopted by the subcommittee 
in making their computations were 
“scientific.” Furthermore, he pointed 
out that, owing to the smallness of the 
quotas relative to the national-origin 
group numbers on which they are based, 
any error in the computations would be 
enormously diminished, an error of 600 
in the base causing an error of only one 
immigrant in the corresponding quota. 
Various experts and authorities on im- 
migration are studying the problem, 
with the hope that some accurate and 
satisfactory quotas can be worked out 
prior to April 1, 1928. If this cannot be 
done, then the present 1890 census as 
the quota basis should be continued in- 
definitely, or until the national-origins 
clause can be made effective. Under no 
consideration should the advocates of 
restriction permit the repeal or weaken- 
ing of the numerical restrictions in the 
present law. 

Inarecentletter concerning the Sacco- 
Vanzetti disturbances Honorable Rog- 
er Babson wrote: “Radicalism is by no 
means dead in this country — it has 
merely been asleep, soothed by prosper- 
ity and good wages. At the first oppor- 
tunity it will burst out with more force 
and fever than ever. This means that 
our present immigration restrictions 
will continue in force for a while longer 
—at least. Organized labor wants these 
restrictions continued, but employers 
have been planning for a change. These 
great Sacco-Vanzetti demonstrations 
throughout the country will cause em- 
ployers to think twice before letting 
down the bars for more radicals to enter 
the United States.” 

This clear-cut statement not only sets 
forth one of the many reasons why the 
present laws must not be weakened; it 
also justifies the necessity for the speedy 
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enactment into law of the deportation 
bill, which failed to get before the Sen- 
ate at its last session. These Sacco-Van- 
zetti disturbances have verified the 
soundness of the startling facts brought 
to light by recent investigations con- 
cerning the number of undesirable 
aliens in this country. We need to pass 
this bill that we may more adequately 
protect ourselves against the alien gun- 
men, alien dealers in narcotics, alien 
violators of the prohibition law, smug- 
gled aliens, and deserting seamen. We 
need to close various loopholes in the 
present laws, such as the vague “moral 
turpitude” clause, and to lengthen the 
time limit for certain crimes Por which 
deportation may result. 

Aliens are being deported at the aver- 
age rate of 1,000 each month. During 
the past fiscal year 5,464 were deported 
for entry without proper visas. Nine 
hundred and fifty-three criminals, 708 
illiterates, 594 insane, and 569 likely to 
become a public charge were likewise 
deported. How inadequate this is is evi- 
dent from a recent report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor which stated that 44,- 
692 aliens were listed at penitentiaries, 
jails, etc.; 36,785 at insane asylums; 
14,204 at hospitals and sanitariums; 
and 15,992 at poorhouses. Three dis- 
tricts were not included in the report! 
The existence of such a situation would 
certainly seem to justify the passage of 
the deportation bill and the appropria- 
tion of sufficient money to make it ef- 
fective. Thus only can we secure the full 
benefits of our restrictive policy. 

Virtually all authorities on the sub- 
ject of immigration are now agreed that 
we must extend the quota system to 
Mexico and to the countries of Central 
and South America. The number of 
Mexican immigrants admitted in 1914 
was only 14,614. The annual immigra- 
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tion, now about 60,000, is larger than 
that from any other country except 
Canada, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is highly undesirable. It is largely 
composed of Indians or persons of a 
mixed race, who are rapidly developing 
a new race problem. Not only is this 
Mexican immigration unassimilable, 
but it lowers our standards of living and 
already is beginning to flood our penal 
and charitable institutions. We did not 
limit immigration from Europe in or- 
der to substitute other races impossibly 
alien in character and tradition, nor can 
we raise our standards of living and cit- 
izenship by that process. We must con- 
tinue our progressive policy of capital- 
istic methods of production through the 
use of labor-saving machinery and a bet- 
ter co-ordination of industrial units. To 
do otherwise would be fatal to our pres- 
ent industrial prosperity. Furthermore, 
as the San Francisco Chronicle has put 
it, to “shut down on Anglo-Saxons and 
to continue to admit peons from Mex- 
ico is ridiculous.” 

The national-origins clause, the de- 
portation bill, and the restriction of 
Mexican immigration are phases of the 
immigration problem that the next 
Congress must legislate on. It has been 
said recently at Washington that organ- 
ized minorities with a foreign view- 
point have already greatly influenced 
Congress and that the American-mind- 
ed majority is politically impotent. If 
we would successfully reduce immigra- 
tion and, in the language of President 
Coolidge, “Keep America American,” 
we must press these matters on Con- 
gress and secure the legislation that the 
American people desire thereon; as 
well as resist all the direct and indirect 
efforts that will be made by the oppo- 
nents of restriction to weaken the pres- 
ent immigration laws. 
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BY JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


The first of a group of high lights of the war seen through a perspective of ten years. Such 
well-known writers as James Boyd, Laurence Stallings, and Elliott White Springs will 
contribute, as will several new writers, Captain Thomason, the author of “Fix 
Bayonets!” and “Red Pants,” is now on duty in Washington. 


E spoke ofremembered things, 

\ \ / and the marine officer said 

that he had never seen a yel- 

low. Jew. “They get afraid, of course. I 

think everybody does. Some folks can 

hide it, and some don’t try to hide it; 

Jews don’t. They make pictures in their 

heads, and they’re not reticent. But 
they’re not yellow. 

“Havin’ been among those present 
in all the battles of the 2d Division, I 
am highly educated in fear. I know 
every kind of fear there is. You should 
on no account confuse it with coward- 
ice. Why, I remember once—but I was 
goin’ to tell you about Moe Fischer. 

“Moe Fischer was a private in my 
company of the Fifth Marines. He came 
in the service about 1914—why, I don’t 
know, for his people are infrequently 
attracted to the profession of arms, and 
he certainly had no aptitude for sol- 
dierin’, besides bein’ frankly appre- 
hensive about most things. He always 
turned up after fights, when better men 
didn’t, and we liked havin’ him around, 
because he furnished comic relief. One 
clown in each outfit is desirable, and 
ought to be provided for by regulations. 
In rest billets, I recall, he spent most of 
his time diggin’ latrines, never being 
able to keep himself and rifle clean long 
enough to pass inspection. 
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“He was with us when we went up 
into the Champagne, in October, to 
take Blanc Mont Ridge. Gouraud’s 
Fourth Army had stormed Navarin 
Farm, where the monument is now, 
and turned Heine out of Somme-Py, as 
you go toward the Ridge, and Heine was 
hangin’ on just north of there, with the 
greatest earnestness, for if he lost Blanc 
Mont he’d lose the whole sector. The 
outfit my people relieved in the line had 
been attackin’, and I’ve never seen men 
so exhausted. I had my dope from a 
sous-lieutenant, the senior officer of a 
battalion, an’ he went to sleep while he 
was talkin’ to me. My French is terrible, 
and he had no English, but he managed 
to impart the more unpleasant an’ dis- 
turbin’ details of the situation before 
they led him out, dead on his feet, leay- 
in’ me to stew in my own juice. 

“The last thing the French chap 
mentioned was that they looked for a 
counter-attack at dawn. And the more I 
considered the layout, the less I liked it. 
I'd put two platoons in line, to left and 
right of the road that ran north from 
Somme-Py. We were in the old Ger- 
man front line, which the French had 
taken the day before. Their guns had 
pounded it a lot, and afterward Heine 
kept knockin’ it about with the big 280 
minenwerfer shells. He was doin’ it 
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then. He was just eighty yards away, in 
the Essen trench. His old communica- 
tion trenches zigzagged out to it; and 
these were barricaded, both parties lyin’ 
close behind the barricades and ex- 
changin’ grenades freely. We'd never 
seen the place by day, and this was the 
hell of a dark night. My folks had gone 
in where the French were, but while 
the Frogs are grand soldiers, we found 
that frequently we were unable to use 
their methods. I went around to see 
what I could see. 

“The position was nothing but shell- 
holes, connected by hasty diggin’. My 
right platoon was not so bad. You could 
still trace the line over there, and I 
thought we could hold it. Sniffin’ 
around the far barricade, I lost my or- 
derly in one of the grenade-throwin’ 
episodes, and went on back to the left 
by myself. Crossin’ the road, a flare 
caught me, an’ a bright-eyed machine- 
gunner came so near gettin’ me that I 
was a little upset. After some search I 
found the platoon leader, sittin’ in a 
hole with a few of his braves, far from 
certain what it was all about. I asked 
him if he had contact with the enemy, 
and he said no, thank God. This was so 
exactly the way I’d have felt myself that 
I was obliged to reprimand him for his 
lack of the spirit of the offensive; but, 
really, you couldn’t blame him much. 
Where he was, there had quit bein’ any 
line. It was just shelled into nothing. It 
further developed that the company on 
his right hadn't connected up, and alto- 
gether it was right annoyin’. You know, 
Heine was a great fellow to find a soft 
spot and filter through it—and I was 
sure that if he came he’d come this way. 

“I told young—forget his name— 
nice boy—killed next day—to find the 
67th, on his flank, and I grabbed the 
nearest man in the dark, and crawled 


out in front to see what was up. In- 
cidentally, this was not my pigeon. | 
should have sent the lieutenant, an’ put 
my slightly higher-rankin’ carcass in | 
the deepest hole I could find. But 
followin’ my first combat experience, 
where a number of distressin’ things 
happened for which I’ve always felt 
responsible, I made me a principle— 
never send anybody where you would- 
n’t go yourself. This was that kind of a 
place, and I didn’t have the guts to or- 
der him out. But I should have been 
careful about pickin’ the man to go 
with me. As I said, I was a little up- 
set— 

“We crawled out among the shell- 
holes and the dead Frenchmen, like a 
couple of dry-land terrapins, an’ very 
soon my escort pulled my coat-tail and 
crawled alongside. He said, very an- 
guished: ‘Sir! Sir! We better not go out 
there—we'll get killed—’ For it was 
none other than Moe. I was right mad, 
but I had only myself to blame for him 
bein’ there. We went on, an’ the next 
time I stopped he repeated his warnin’, 
with tears. I asked him what he thought 
he was there for, and we proceeded. 
But the third time he breathed his ap- 
prehensions against the back of my 
neck I lost my temper, and asked him 
if he knew the way back. He said he 
did. I then ordered him to return im- 
mediately, and I slunk on my way. A 
minute later he caught up, in disobedi- 
ence of orders, sweatin’ and shiverin’, 
an’ we played dead in the midst of a 
chaut-chaut team, deceased, for we 
heard something. It was to the right 
and behind us. People scrabbled in the 
dirt; one fellow grunted and another 
swore, and a voice snarled an order, and 
I heard the word ‘granaten’ several 
times. Turnin’ my head—they were be- 
hind us—I could catch the shadow of 











We stopped to let another detail pass. 


From a drawing by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
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movement against the sky when our 
gun-flashes, away back, lighted it up a 
little. This was why Heine had quit put- 
ting up his flares. He was working peo- 
ple forward in the shell-holes—at least 
a section in this one lot. 

“Movin’ when they moved, we got 
clear, and proceeded parallel with the 
Essen trench, meanin’ to cut back to- 
ward home as soon as we were far 
enough past. We rested in a shell-cra- 
ter, Moe havin’ violent rigors against 
me, and we crawled out again, just in 
time to meet a file of them that came up 
from the left and very nearly stepped 
on my head. They went by, and spread 
out a little farther on. They set up a ma- 
chine-gun—lI could hear the retainin’- 
pins clink, and the water in her jacket 
gurgle as they shifted her. One of them 
was hummin’ a tune, which I could 
give you now, though I have no ear for 
music. Another Boche wandered back 
over us, rummagin’ the musettes of the 
dead Frenchmen lying around. 

“We went a little way, and stopped 
to let another detail pass, moving to- 
ward my right. They Palted for a min- 
ute, an’ I think they were very tired, 
because the nearest one, who was car- 
ryin’ machine-gun ammunition, maybe, 
shifted his load and gave a sort of little 
moan. Just about then, with the old 
Boche all around us, I heard the most 
appallin’ clatterin’ and snappin’. It was 
‘long near three o’clock and things had 
quieted down on the front. This noise 
was like castanets. It sounded loud 
enough to wake up a battalion sector. I 
never heard anything so loud. Present- 
ly it dawned on me that it was Moe’s 
teeth chatterin’-—and neither of us was 
cold. I shoved my face into his and told 
him to shut up. He says: ‘Sir, I cccan’t. 
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I’m sccccared!’ I considered that it 
wouldn’t be practicable to strangle him 
—too noisy; I smoked Bull in those 
days, an’ I had my last sack in my gas- 
mask. I fished it out and rammed it 
between his teeth, an’ the clangin’ 
stopped. 

“I'd found out all I wanted to know, 
an’ desired no further information, ex- 
cept how to get back. They were man- 
ning the shell-holes, as close up as they 
could get to us; at dawn we'd get a 
shower of potato-masher grenades 
around our ears, an’ they’d jump us. 
It’s a very sound stunt if you’re not ex- 
pectin’ it. I needed to get back an’ take 
steps. And the worst scared I’ve ever 
been in my life was then. We crawled 
around, an’ got quite lost in the dark, 
an’ wound up by fallin’ in a hole on top 
of a lone Heine. Like a fool I reached 
for his hands, but Moe had better sense. 
He got hold of his throat, and Heine 
never gave but one = which was 
more like a sneeze, for it attracted no 
attention, an’ I kept his legs still, so he 
didn’t thrash around. Then we took a 
chance on the way the man’s rifle was 
“ce nggefier lay clear, on the lip of the 

ole, an’ guidin’ on it, we just dithered 
through them, some way —I don’t 
know how. 

“We came in close to the road, to- 
ward the centre, and one of my marines 
missed us at ten feet. Before he could 
fire again Moe spit out my tobacco-sack 
an’ called him such names that he knew 
we were friends. When we were inside, 
Moe sat down an’ had hysterics or 
something—they tell me his sergeant 
had to sit on his head. But I got him a 
D. S. C. for it. He rated it. Any man 
that can be that scared an’ keep on 
comin’—”’ 
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Honolulu the Peacemaker 


BY HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


The President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
points out the possibilities and weaknesses of informal international gatherings in 
general and the Institute of Pacific Relations in particular. 


HE past summer has seen an un- 
usual number of unofficial gath- 
erings engaged in the discussion 
of world questions. The Institute of Pol- 
itics at Williamstown, the World Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations at 
Toronto, the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia, the Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Co-operation at 
Lausanne, and the World Conference 
on Faith and Order are examples of 
such meetings. Fully as interesting as 
any of these was the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations which held its second ses- 
sion at Honolulu during the two weeks 
beginning July 15. Admirably situated 
as Honolulu is for a gathering-place of 
the peoples about the Pacific, cable- 
grams to the rest of the world are ex- 
pensive. Perhaps for this reason the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations were less fully recorded in the 
press of the United States than those at 
Williamstown and Lausanne. 

These conferences are not entirely 
due to a wide-spread desire for world 
peace. No doubt many other motives 
enter. Since the debacle of the war there 
has grown up a sentiment in the world 
in favor of what Mr. Wilson called 
“open covenants openly arrived at.” To 
some extent also the movement that has 
brought about these international meet- 
ings rests upon the desire to give greater 
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opportunity to the spoken word. There 
is a wide-spread feeling that mankind 
tends to believe a thing simply because 
it is in print; while, as a matter of fact, 
the written untruths probably exceed 
the spoken ones. It is easier to misrep- 
resent in the printed page than when 
speaking face to face. The men who 
have most profoundly influenced man- 
kind were not writers. Furthermore the 
printed page accessible to the majority 
of readers is the daily newspaper, the 
production of an anonymous, and oft- 
entimes irresponsible, authorship. This 
is true even of the editorials in the daily 
press. 

All these considerations have worked 
to bring about meetings of international 
groups whose members, through face- 
to-face conference, hope to understand 
better the motives and ideals of each 
other. In our present-day international 
difficulties, complex beyond those of 
any period of history, this desire to dis- 
cuss controversial matters openly, face 
to face, is an encouraging sign of the 
times. 

To understand the significance of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations it is nec- 
essary to know something of the impor- 
tance of Hawaii in the Pacific, and of 
the influence of Honolulu in interna- 
tional relations. Dwellers on the main- 
land of the United States, unless they 
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have been in touch with this develop- 
ment, have little conception of the in- 
ternational place which Honolulu fills. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations is its 
child. 

Present-day Hawaii and its chief city 
are due to the intelligence, enterprise, 
and foresight of a small group of Amer- 
icans, mainly the sons and grandsons 
of the missionaries who went to the isl- 
ands a hundred years ago to save the 
souls of the natives. Its chief business is 
the raising of sugar-cane and pineap- 
ples and, to a less extent, of coffee. A 
limited number of families own these 
business interests. They constitute a be- 
nevolent aristocracy. With their nota- 
ble success as business men they still 
cherish the missionary spirit of their an- 
cestors. Honolulu presents a remarkable 
union of the commercial and the mis- 
sionary spirit. 

At the beginning of sugar-cane culti- 
vation, long before Hawaii became a 
Territory of the United States, it be- 
came clear that to grow sugar-cane, 
pineapple, and coffee there must be a 
continuous supply of unskilled labor 
willing to carry on the routine work of 
the plantations. White men will not do 
such work in the tropics. The native 
Hawaiian has little inclination for hard 
and monotonous labor. Accordingly, 
fifty years ago there began the importa- 
tion of foreign laborers, first from 
China, then from Portugal (mainly 
from the islands), then from Japan and 
Korea, and, in recent years, from the 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico. The 
result is that, out of a population of 
328,000 in 1926, 40 per cent were Jap- 
anese, 17 per cent Filipino, 14 per cent 
either Hawaiian or part Hawaiian, and 
only r1 per cent Caucasians. The Chi- 
nese compose 8 per cent and the Ko- 
reans and Porto Ricans account for 


most of the remainder. Honolulu and 
Hawaii contain in microcosm the racial 
problems of the Pacific. 

These racial groups have learned to 
live peaceably together and to co-oper- 
ate in the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the islands. This has not 
come about to any great extent through 
race-amalgamation. Native Hawaiians 
have intermarried with the whites and 
with the Chinese, but, in the main, the 
racial groups remain intact. It has been 
accomplished by somewhat the same 
process which is employed in the inter- 
national conferences. By friendly con- 
tact, one with another; by endeavor to 
understand the point of view of the Fili- 
pino, of the Japanese, of the Korean, of 
the Porto Rican, those who have devel- 
oped Hawaii have brought about inter- 
racial co-operation. Citizens of the isl- 
ands who are racially Chinese or Japa- 
nese are, in the majority of cases, Amer- 
ican citizens. In another quarter of a 
century all the Chinese and Japanese in- 
habitants of Hawaii will be Americans. 
Filipinos, Hawaiians, and Porto Ricans 
are already within that pale. Daily pa- 
pers in Japanese and Chinese are pub- 
lished in Honolulu; a weekly paper is 
published in Hawaiian. The leading 
Japanese paper—the Nippu Jiji—prints 
part of its pages in English. This pa- 
per’s account of the proceedings of the 
Institute was intelligent and friendly. 

In obtaining their supply of labor 
from many countries, the leading men 
of Honolulu found it necessary to make 
many contacts in the Orient. Twenty 
years ago they organized for this pur- 
pose the Pan-Pacific Union. Branches 
of the Union were founded all around 
the Pacific, including the countries of 
South America. Many conferences un- 
der the leadership of the Union have 
been held at Honolulu in which non- 
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controversial subjects were studied, 
such as conservation, fisheries, the pro- 
motion of forestry, the improvement of 
hygiene, and the prevention of plant 
diseases. The Union has shrewdly 
drawn its members not only from the 
intellectual classes but from the work- 
ers of the nations from which its groups 
are formed. Its membership extends 
from those of high title to peasants on 
the soil. 

Finally, Honolulu has been in large 
measure the centre of an active effort to 
spread Christianity throughout the Pa- 
cific. The grandsons of the missionaries 
have never lost the missionary spirit. In 
1923, through the machinery of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, a 
plan was developed to hold a confer- 
ence in Honolulu in which the future 
of the Pacific peoples might be consid- 
ered from a Christian standpoint. The 
theme upon which the conference was 
to deliberate was stated: “How can 
Christianity become the religion of the 
Pacific countries, and what part can the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
play in this programme of Christian 
progress?” 

As a result of discussion and corre- 
spondence by a committee in Honolulu, 
a meeting was held in Atlantic City in 
1924 to consider this project. Out of 
this meeting, and a subsequent one held 
in Europe, the character of the proposed 
conference was modified. Instead of 
being drawn entirely from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, its mem- 
bership was widened and its pro- 
gramme of study modified so as to in- 
clude such matters as immigration and 
emigration, tariffs and concessions, and 
other difficult questions which in recent 
years have affected the political and 
commercial relations of the peoples of 


the Pacific Ocean. The Y. M. C. A. 


movement, begun at Honolulu, was 
thus transformed into the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, whose first meetin 

was held in July, 1925, at Honolulu. 
The delegates were lodged, as they were 
at the second conference just ended, in 
the dormitories of Punahou College, 
and during their stay were the guests 
of Hawaii. 

It was in this way that the Institute 
of Pacific Relations came about. It arose 
out of the efforts of high-minded and 
able men in the city of Honolulu, and it 
has been made possible in the main by 
their generosity and hospitality. They 
have carried a large part of the expense. 
In recognition of this, the membership 
of the Institute contained a group rep- 
resenting Hawaii in addition to those 
who came from the mainland of the 
States. 

The membership of the Institute 
present at the Honolulu meeting in- 
cluded 138 persons, of whom 115 were 
men and 23 were women. The coun- 
tries represented and the number of 
members in the respective groups were: 
Australia, 6; Canada, 16; China, 14; 
Great Britain, 13; Hawaii, 16; Japan, 
19; New Zealand, 4; Korea, 3; Philip- 
pines, 3; and continental United States, 


While the nations represented by 
these delegates constitute a large pro- 
portion of the peoples dwelling about 
the Pacific, there were some notable 
and regrettable absences. From Mexico 
and the whole of Central and South 
America there were no delegates. This 
was not due to a lack of invitation to 
the Hispanic-American countries. For 
various reasons these countries have not 
yet taken part in the proceedings of the 
Institute. It is hoped that by the time of 
the next biennial meeting delegations 
from Mexico and the South American 
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countries, at least from Chile and Peru, 
may be present. 

The French in Cochin-China were 
not present, nor were there representa- 
tives of the Dutch in Java. The latter 
are reported to have intimated that, as 
they had no international troubles of 
their own, there seemed no need for 
them to participate in a convention to 
discuss other people’s troubles! 

Practically the gathering represented 
the English-speaking commonwealths 
—Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land,and the United States—plus Japan 
and China. From the governmental 
point of view there was an additional 
distinction to be made. The members 
from the English-speaking common- 
wealths and Japan, while they came in 
no governmental capacity, were from 
nations in which there were stable gov- 
ernments commanding the loyal sup- 
port of their people. The réle of China 
was that of the sick man of Asia. 

The purpose of the Institute is to af- 
ford opportunity to study the conditions 
of the peoples around the Pacific—eco- 
nomic, political, and social—and by 
friendly conference and discussion to 
open the way for better understanding 
and more sympathetic co-operation. Its 
organization provides for national 
units. Each participating country has a 
national council. The Institute as a 
whole is directed by a Pacific Council 
made up of one member appointed by 
each national council. 

The method of procedure in the 
meetings was that which has become 
common in such conferences—round- 
table discussions, a forum in the eve- 
ning, and public lectures. The executive 
committee prepared in advance a daily 
programme and assigned the members 
to the various round tables. English was 
the sole language used. 


The day opened with a fifteen min- 
utes’ period of meditation on some topic 
suggested in advance by one of the 
members. At nine o’clock the round- 
table deliberations began. This hour 
was made possible by the fact that the 
delegates were housed in the dormito- 
ries of the Punahou School as guests of 
Honolulu, an arrangement which made 
constant interchanges of views easy. A 
round table included between thirty- 
five and forty persons drawn from all 
the national groups. Each round table 
was presided over by a chairman who 
guided the deliberations and discus- 
sions. The afternoon was given to meet- 
ings of committees and to occasional 
Visits to institutions in Honolulu or to 
the homes of its hospitable citizens. The 
evenings were given to a forum in 
which all round tables met. This régime 
was pursued industriously and steadily 
from the beginning of the conference 
on the 15th until its adjournment on 
the 29th of July. 

The matters taken up for discussion 
had to do wholly with international re- 
lations in the Pacific and mainly in re- 
spect to those questions which have be- 
come controversial. The central theme 
was China. The first three days, both in 
the round tables and in the forum, were 
devoted entirely to China and its prob- 
lems. The discussions dealt with tariffs, 
extraterritoriality (the word “‘extrality” 
was suggested as an abbreviation), for- 
eign concessions, and China’s demand 
for complete sovereignty. 

In similar fashion other questions of 
immediate interest to the peoples of the 
Pacific were discussed. Tariffs, Orien- 
tal immigration and emigration, popu- 
lation and food-supply in Japan, the 
influence of missionaries in Oriental 
countries as related to political and so- 
cial progress, the demand of certain 
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Filipino leaders for independence, the 
relations of Korea and Japan, the con- 
dition of the natives in the part of 
Samoa under American control, the 
possibility of a reconsideration of the 
present immigration law of the United 
States so far as Japan is concerned— 
these and similar questions were the 
themes discussed. The meetings were 
not open to the public or to reporters. 
As a matter of fact, however, all discus- 
sions of great interest were described in 
the Honolulu papers. 

The spirit of the conference was seri- 
ous. The meeting consisted of men and 
women of liberal and sympathetic type 
who sincerely desired both to obtain in- 
formation with respect to the questions 
discussed and to see their respective 
countries act in accordance with a just 
conception of international relations. 
The contacts established between the 
different groups and the opportunities 
to apprehend the divergence of view as 
between Western and Oriental peoples 
were most helpful. Such association 
makes for better understanding, and, in 
so far as the members of a group can 
convey to their respective countries an 
appreciation of the point of view of the 
foreigner and can assist in creating a 
sympathetic attitude toward his aspira- 
tions and desires, such meetings and 
discussions make for international un- 
derstanding. How far this influence 
goes, and to what extent it affects public 
opinion in the respective countries, is a 
matter hard to appraise. 

The membership of the Institute still 
reflects to a considerable extent its ori- 
gin. It is made up mainly of representa- 
tives of the Y. M. C. A. and of college 
professors. Such men and women form 
admirable members of an international 
body, but each national group might 


well include a larger proportion of rep- 


resentatives from business and from 
other professions. In particular there 
was need of the advice and of the point 
of view of men of large experience in 
the conduct of business and of govern- 
ment. This was illustrated in the pres- 
entation of the desires of China. The 
Chinese members of the conference 
were adherents of the National Chinese 
party, with Western education, of great 
intelligence, and of patriotic spirit, but 
reflecting in only partial degree the 
views ‘of the business community or of 
the great mass of the population of their 
country. Indeed, as one listens to such 
discussions, he wonders whether any 
group of men can speak for China at 
the present time. Certainly there does 
not exist to-day a government that can 
speak for all the people of China. 
Eighty per cent of their four hundred 
and thirty millions (more or less) are 
peasants on the soil, sustaining life with 
great difficulty and a prey to economic 
disasters of famine and flood that levy 
heavy toll in human lives. This vast 
population has lived for centuries in an 
attitude of mind toward government 
which makes it impossible that they 
should understand the loyalty which, 
for example, the Japanese gives to his 
government. Behind all the discussions 
at Honolulu as to tariffs and sovereign- 
ty, and with the utmost good-will on 
the part of all representative groups 
who were present, there loomed the 
fundamental conviction that before 
China can discharge her international 
obligations she must first set her own 
house in order. Her people must learn 
loyalty to the nation and have faith in 
its government. How long a period this 
will require among a people * has for 
centuries known governmental power 
as an evil to be placated by bribery and 


evasion no one can foretell. Earnestly 
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as one hopes for the advancement of 
China as a nation, he must be impressed 
with the fact that this can come only 
through patient and gradual education 
of the Chinese people. 

New wine has been poured into old 
bottles in the Far East in unprecedented 
quantities. No one can tell whether the 
bottles will burst or not. It is the clear 
duty of all nations to meet China in the 
most sympathetic spirit in her struggle. 
But the realities cannot be escaped. If 
she is to become a united nation with a 
common purpose, with a respect for 
orderly government and a sincere pro- 
gramme of development, this must in 
the end be wrought by the Chinese 
themselves. However hopeful one may 
be of the ultimate outcome, there is the 
possibility of a long period of tumult 
and disorder, that may bring disaster 
not to China alone but to all the world. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations 
judged rightly in considering China 
and its problems the chief topic of a Pa- 
cific Conference, but at the end of all 
the discussions one had found little 
more than a great hope on the one side 
and a friendly desire to help on the 
other. 

The methods of the international 
conferences which centre around round- 
table sessions have their weaknesses as 
well as their strong points. Where the 
members of a round table have a back- 
ground of facts with respect to the ques- 
tions discussed, there is a practical start- 
ing-point from which fruitful discus- 
sion begins. On the other hand, if the 
round table consists in large part of per- 
sons whose acquaintance with the topic 
under consideration is limited or frag- 
mentary, the sessions tend to resolve 
themselves into desultory discussions in 
which those who like to talk occupy the 
time. The presentation of some fair 





statement of the facts, as an introduc- 
tion to the questions to be discussed, is 
most necessary. This was illustrated in 
the round table that dealt with the prob- 
lem of population and food-supply in 
Japan. The meeting began with admi- 
rable papers by Japanese and Ameri- 
cans. The resulting discussion was in- 
forming, interesting, and led some- 
whither. 

The secretariat of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations has bzen most energetic 
in its effort to meet this situation. Its 
publications in advance of the meeting 
were numerous. Some of these were of 
great interest and formed an excellent 
background for the discussion of the 
questions brought before the groups. 
The studies of Professor Adams, of the 
University of Hawaii, on the racial 
groups in that Territory were notable 
for their care, and for the caution in 
generalizing from assembled facts. It 
was evident, however, that a consider- 
able proportion of those who attended 
the meetings had not found time to read 
the literature which the secretariat had 
placed at their disposal. 

Underlying all the discussions of the 
Institute were two tendencies which 
were never debated but lay always near 
the surface. 

One was the natural inclination of 
any such international group to take a 
hand in world politics. The other was 
the attitude toward newspaper public- 
ity. These two matters are related, the 
one to the other. 

It has been the rule of the Institute, 
during the brief period of its existence, 
to discuss questions with frankness but 
to pass wy co resolutions, although 
such resolutions are sometimes drawn 
up by subcommittees. When matters 
that are controversial as between gov- 
ernments—such as the questions of ex- 
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traterritoriality and of foreign conces- 
sions in China, of Philippine indepen- 
dence, of the relations between Japan 
and Korea—are discussed, there is a 
very human desire to cast the opinion 
of the majority into a resolution or a 
formula. When one is part of an inter- 
national group drawn from the ends of 
the earth, it would be strange if he did 
not take himself fairly seriously and feel 
that his formula not only points to the 
right path but that it interprets 


the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to 
come. 


Sometimes in the Honolulu meeting 
there were occasions when the Institute 
was disposed to take itself a little too 
seriously, but on such occasions the 
sound judgment of the chairman al- 
ways came to the rescue. 

The tendency toward political think- 
ing was likewise apparent in the con- 
stant condemnation of “the old diplo- 
macy” and of diplomats in general, 
with the implication that unofficial 
gatherings like that of the Institute 
could take the place of negotiations con- 
ducted by the representatives of govern- 
ment. It requires only brief considera- 
tion to show that, however fruitful 
gatherings such as that of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations may be, they can- 
not take the place of the careful, labori- 
ous, and searching work of a joint com- 
mission representing two governments, 
where the facts are brought to light as 
they cannot possibly be brought in an 
informal gathering. It is important that 
such gatherings keep in mind the dis- 
tinctions between these responsibilities. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the matters which have brought 
irritation in the Pacific have arisen not 
through the action of governmental 


diplomatists but through the acts of citi- 
zens of a State or of politicians who 
were ready to play local politics with in- 
ternational issues. The just irritation of 
the Japanese over the Exclusion Act is 
not due to the action either of the execu- 
tives or of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of our national government. The 
President and the secretary of state 
sought to bring about a cessation of Jap- 
anese immigration, which both Ameri- 
cans and Japanese recognized as inevi- 
table, by a straightforward arrangement 
which accomplished that object, while 
it did not affront a great and friendly 
neighbor. Their efforts were defeated 
by a few politicians, of whom those 
from the State of California were the 
most active. An energetic protest against 
this brand of politics, by friends of in- 
ternational good-will in California, will 
go farther toward securing a friendly 
understanding in the Orient than pious 
words in praise of peace. 
The group representing Japan at the 
Honolulu conference, a body of distin- 
uished men and women, voiced the 
ene that in time the United States 
would remove by some appropriate ac- 
tion what seemed to them an unneces- 
sary reflection upon their people con- 
tained in the Exclusion Act. To Ameri- 
cans who value the friendship of Japan, 
no less than to Japanese themselves, this 
action remains as one of those regret- 
table occasions when a great question 
was handled on the basis of small poli- 
tics. Everybody realized that emigra- 
tion from Japan to the United States 
must cease if another difficult racial 
problem in our country was to be avoid- 
ed. It is difficult to forgive the politi- 
cians, least of all the then chairman of 
the foreign affairs committee, for the 
method by which the recommendations 
of President Coolidge and Secretary 
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Hughes were defeated. For the present, 
the matter is res adjudicata. Nothing 
can be gained by a discussion of it in 
the next decade. But Americans who 
love their country’s honor hope that in 
time the occasion may come when a 
gracious act of our government may re- 
move this cause of irritation, and that 
in the meantime the government and 
the people of the United States may be 
able to extend to Japan such acts of in- 
ternational appreciation and good-will 
as may remind them of the fact that the 
manner of the Exclusion Act was due 
neither to the government nor to the 
people of the United States, but was the 
outcome of petty politics. 

There is also another side to this mat- 
ter. It may well be hoped that the peo- 
ple of Japan will cease to look upon this 
incident as an unforgetable insult. To 
do this is to magnify it out of all due 
proportion. In this careless world nei- 
ther an individual nor a nation can wear 
its heart on its sleeve, and international 
manners are not always a true index of 
international friendship. In the long 
vista of the years Japan will find its best 
friend among the nations of the earth 
in the United States, notwithstanding 
the fact that our international manners 
have not always been of the best, 

In “De Senectute” Cicero relates that 
on one occasion, when one of the great 
tragedies was being performed in Ath- 
ens, a venerable man came into the the- 
atre and went about looking for a seat. 
No one offered him one until he came 
to the section occupied by the Spartan 
ambassadors, who rose as one man and 
presented him their seats. This act of 
courtesy so pleased the Athenian audi- 
ence that they indicated their approval 
in tremendous applause; which caused 
one of the Spartans to remark that 
while the Athenians did not practise po- 


liteness themselves they admired it in 
others. The dignity, courtesy, and pa- 
tience with which the Japanese Govern- 
ment has dealt with the discourtesy of 
the United States Senate commands the 
admiration of every American citizen 
who is conversant with the facts. 

In the conduct of international insti- 
tutes the relations with the daily press 
are not an entirely simple matter. Opin- 
ion is divided between the desire to 
maintain complete freedom of discus- 
sion and to obtain, at the same time, 
publicity for the views and conclusions 
that may be expressed. At the meeting 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations rep- 
resentatives of the press were excluded 
from the round tables and from the fo- 
rum, but fairly complete press reports 
were given to the public. 

How far the dissemination in the 
daily press of the discussions of an un- 
official international body, like the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, serves the 
cause of international friendship is not 
entirely clear. At these meetings con- 
troversial questions arise and statements 
are made on both sides. The news which 
the public receives comes usually in the 
form of the individual pronouncement 
of one or another speaker. The effect of 
such newspaper publicity sometimes 
serves rather to advertise the organiza- 
tion before which the discussions were 
held than to make clear a knowledge of 
the complicated relations between na- 
tions. A newspaper account may cut 
two ways. It may spread abroad argu- 
ments which make for better under- 
standing, but with equal facility it may 
lend itself to the propagation of intem- 
perate statements, particularly when 
these have a sensational trend. It may 
well be doubted whether reports of such 
speeches make for better understanding 
between nations. For example: it is cer- 
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tainly questionable whether the news- 
paper accounts of the somewhat acrimo- 
nious discussion before the Williams- 
town Institute concerning the policy of 
the United States toward Latin Amer- 
ica helped the cause of friendship be- 
tween nations of the two continents. 
The type of international conference 
now popular has possibilities for creat- 
ing international distrust as well as for 
promoting international appreciation. 
The significant accomplishment of such 
a conference does not lie in newspaper 
publicity, but arises rather from the con- 
tacts established between the groups of 
intelligent and thoughtful people of 
many nationalities, meeting face to face, 
discussing questions of common inter- 
est, and going back to their homes to 
spread in their respective countries an 
understanding of and respect for the as- 
pirations and points of view of their 
neighbors. Newspaper publicity should 
be subordinated to this fundamental 
purpose, and it should be so conducted 
as not to give to the man with a bitter 
tongue an audience he could never se- 
cure as an individual. Americans are 
more prone than the nationals of other 
countries to sweeping condemnation of 
the foreign policy of their government, 
and such pronouncements make good 
head-lines. 

Can agencies like the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations exert an appreciable in- 
fluence for good-will between nations? 
This is the question which arises in the 
mind of every thoughtful student who 
has attended such gatherings. In time 
these agencies must stand or fall accord- 
ing to the answer which public opinion 
reaches with respect to this question. 

The unofficial international bodies 
that meet at stated intervals to discuss 
international relations are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. It is generally agreed 


that their essential metier lies in the 
contacts formed between the nationals 
of the various countries who return to 
their homes and interpret the views and 
aspirations of other peoples. However 
desirable newspaper publicity may be, 
it is not the chief agency through which 
such international bodies operate. Mere 
advertising will have no real function in 
promoting the fundamental aims for 
which they exist. An unwise publicity 
may easily harm the cause of interna- 
tional good-will. As Bismarck shrewdly 
remarked, a country pays in the long 
run for the window-panes that its press 
breaks in another country. Breaking 
window-panes is still a favorite occupa- 
tion with some journals. 

If this is a fair estimate of the field of 
activity of such conferences, their capac- 
ity for usefulness will depend directly 
on the qualities of those who make up 
their meetings. A mere academic dis- 
cussion by a group of high-minded men 
and women all of whom are hospitable 
to the cause of international friendship 
may be an interesting experience for 
those who attend, but it is like preach- 
ing to the converted. If progress is to be 
accomplished through these gatherings 
and the discussions which they hold, it 
must be effected by influencing the 
opinion of those in various countries 
who are indifferent or who are preju- 
diced. This will be brought about main- 
ly in any given country by the actions of 
their own nationals who are able to in- 
terpret the views of other peoples. Such 
international gatherings will, therefore, 
have influence in proportion as they are 
made up of persons who represent 
many fields of public opinion and who 
have the ability and the knowledge to 
express to their countrymen the ideals 
of international co-operation. The con- 
tinued usefulness of such international 
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gatherings will depend in the long run 
on securing as members able men and 
women who represent a fair sweep of 
intelligent public opinion and who have 
the character, the ability, and the desire 
to spread the spirit of international con- 
fidence and good-will. Only by such a 
process can these international gather- 
ings expect to become fruitful factors in 
the life of the world. Their influence 
for good-will depends primarily neither 


on the publicity they may secure in the 
daily press nor on the number and va- 
riety of their own publications, but rath- 
er on the quality of those who compose 
the conference and on their capacity to 
interpret in their respective countries a 
hospitable, friendly, and co-operative 
spirit. This may be a slow process as 
compared with the claims of modern 
propaganda, but along this path peace 
is, in the end, to be found. 


Nineteen Twenty-Eight 


By Wiiiram Hamitton Hayne 


“‘The immense Age waits— 
Veiled are the faces of the Fates." 


—Fawcett. 


A votumE with the pages yet uncut, 

And silence nestling within the leaves. 
Immovable, mysterious, closely shut, 

Here Fate the future marvellously weaves. 


Here power and progress now await their birth, 
And evil forces frame their subtle plans 

To vanquish aspirations of high worth 
And throttle protests in unhappy lands. 


What will transpire no mortal man can know,— 
What welcome changes, or what things to fear; 

What this sealed book contains of joy and woe, 
At the grim outpost of the dying year. 


We can but hope that destinies unborn 
Breed less of murder, tyranny, and lust; 

Strong to resist each lacerating thorn, 
Buttressed by Honesty—handmaid to Trust. 
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A Silent Wooing 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Author of ‘‘The White Monkey,’’ ‘‘The Silver Spoon,’’ etc. 


the 1st of February, 1924, Jon 
() Forsyte, convalescing from the 
flu, was sitting in the lounge 
of a hotel at Camden, S. C., with 
his bright hair slowly rising on his 
scalp. He was reading about a lynch- 
ing. 
A voice behind him said: 
“Will you join our picnic over at 
those old-time mounds to-day?” 

Looking up he saw a young acquaint- 
ance called Francis Wilmot, who came 
from farther south. 

“Very glad to. Who’s going?” 

“Why, just Mr. and Mrs. Pulmore 
Harrison, and that English novelist 
Gurdon Minho, and the Blair girls and 
their friends, and my sister Anne and I. 
You could ride over horseback, if you 
want exercise.” 

“All right; they’ve got some new 
horses in this morning from Colum- 
bia.” 

“Why, that’s fine! My sister and I'll 
ride horseback too, and some of the 
Blair girls. The Harrisons can tote the 
others.” 

“*Tote,’” said Jon. “Good word, 
that. I say, this is a pretty bad case of 
lynching.” 

The young man to whom he spoke 
leaned in the window. Jon admired his 
face, as of ivory, with dark hair and 
eyes, and narrow nose and lips, and his 
lissome free attitude. 

“All you Britishers go off the deep- 
end when you read of a lynching. 
You haven’t got the negro problem up 
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where you are at Southern Pines. They 
don’t have it any to speak of, in North 
Carolina.” 

“No, and I don’t profess to under- 
stand it. But I can’t see why negroes 
shouldn’t be tried the same as white 
men. There may be cases where you've 
got to shoot at sight; but I don’t see 
how you can defend mob law. Once 
you catch a man, he ought to be tried 
properly.” 

“We're not taking any chances with 
that particular kind of trouble.” 

“But if a man isn’t tried, how can 
you tell he’s guilty?” 

“Well, we’d sooner do without an 
innocent darky now and again, than 
risk our women.” 

“T should have thought killing a man 
for a thing he hadn’t done was worse 
than anything.” 

“Maybe, in Europe. But not here. 
Things are in the large, still.” 

“What do they think about lynch- 
ing in the North?” 

“They squeal a bit, but they’ve no 
call to. If we’ve got negroes, they’ve got 
the Reds, and they surely have a whole- 
sale way with them.” 

Jon Forsyte tilted back his rocking- 
chair, with a puzzled frown. 

“I reckon there’s too much space in 
this country, still,” said Francis Wil- 
mot; “a man has all the chances to get 
off. So where we feel strong about a 
thing, we take the law into our own 
hands.” 

“Well, every country to its own fash- 
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ions. What are these mounds we're go- 
ing to?” 

“Old Indian remains that go ’way 
back thousands of years, they say. You 
haven’t met my sister? She only came 
last night.” 

“No. What time do we start?” 

“Noon; it’s about an hour’s ride by 
the woods.” 

At noon then, in riding-kit, Jon came 
out to the five horses, for more than one 
of the Blair girls had elected to ride. He 
started between them, Francis Wilmot 
going ahead with his sister. 

The Blair girls were young and 
pretty with a medium-colored, short- 
faced, well-complexioned, American 
prettiness, of a type to which he had be- 
come accustomed during the two and 
a half years he had spent in the United 
States. They were at first extremely si- 
lent, and then extremely vocal. They 
rode astride, and very well. Jon learned 
that they, as well as the givers of the 
picnic, Mr. and Mrs. Pulmore Harri- 
son, abode in Long Island. They asked 
him many questions about England, to 
which Jon, who had left it at the age of 
nineteen, invented many answers. He 
began to look longingly between his 
horse’s ears at Francis Wilmot and his 
sister, cantering ahead in a silence that, 
from a distance, seemed extremely rest- 
ful. Their way led through pine woods 
—of trees spindly and sparse, and over 
a rather sandy soil; the sunlight was 
clear and warm, the air still crisp. Jon 
rode a single-footing bay horse, and 
felt as one feels on the first day of re- 
covered health. 

The Blair girls wished to know what 
he thought of the English novelist— 
they were dying to see a real highbrow. 
Jon had read only one of his books, and 
of the characters therein could only re- 
member a cat. The Blair girls had read 
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none; but they had heard that his cats 
were just too cunning. 

Francis Wilmot, reining up in front, 
pointed at a large mound which cer- 
tainly seemed to be unnaturally formed. 
They all reined up, looked at it for two 
minutes in silence, judged it was ‘very 
interesting,’ and rode on. In a hollow 
the occupants of two cars were disem- 
barking food. Jon led the horses away to 
tether them alongside the horses of Wil- 
mot and his sister. 

“My sister,” said Francis Wilmot. 

“Mr. Forsyte.” 

She looked at Jon, and Jon looked 
at her. She was slim but distinctly firm, 
in a long dark-brown coat and breeches 
and boots; her hair was bobbed and 
dark under a soft brown felt hat. Her 
face was pale, rather browned, and had 
a sort of restrained eagerness—the brow 
broad and clear, the nose straight and 
slightly sudden, the mouth unreddened, 
rather wide and pretty. But what struck 
Jon were her eyes, which were exactly 
his idea of a water-nymph’s. They slant- 
ed a little, and were steady and brown 
and enticing; whether there was ever 
such a slight squint in them he could 
not tell, but if there were it was an im- 
provement. He felt shy. Neither of 
them spoke. 

Francis Wilmot remarked: “I reckon 
I’m hungry.” And they walked side by 
side toward the eatables. 

Jon said suddenly to the sister: 

“You've just come, then, Miss Wil- 
mot?” 

“Yes, Mr. Forsyte.” 

“Where from?” 

“From Naseby. It’s way down be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah.” 

“Oh! Charleston; I liked Charles- 
ton.” 

“Anne likes Savannah best,” said 
Francis Wilmot. 
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Anne nodded. She was not talkative, 
it seemed, though her voice had sound- 
ed pleasant in small quantities. 

“It’s kind of lonely where we live,” 
said Francis. “Mostly darkies. Anne’s 
never seen an Englishman to speak to.” 

Anne smiled. Jon also smiled. Nei- 
ther pursued the subject. They arrived 
at the eatables, spread in a manner cal- 
culated to give the maximum of mus- 
cular and digestive exertion. Mrs. Pul- 
more Harrison, a lady of forty or so and 
defined features, was seated with her 
feet turned up; next to her, Gurdon 
Minho, the English novelist, had his 
legs in a more reserved position; and 
then came quantities of seated girls, all 
with pretty unreserved legs; Mr. Pul- 
more Harrison, somewhat apart, was 
pursing a small mouth over the cork 
of a large bottle. Jon and the Wilmots 
also sat down. The picnic had begun. 

Jon soon realized that everybody was 
expecting Gurdon Minho to say some- 
thing beyond “Yes,” “Really!” “Ah!” 
“Quite!” This did not occur. The cele- 
brated novelist was at first almost pain- 
fully attentive to what everybody else 
said, and then seemed to go into a coma. 
Jon felt a patriotic disappointment, for 
he himself was, if anything, even more 
silent. He could see that, among the 
three Blair girls and their two girl 
friends, a sort of conspiracy was brew- 
ing, to quiz the silent English in the 
privacy of the future. Francis Wilmot’s 
speechless sister was a comfort to him; 
he felt that she would neither be en- 
titled nor inclined to join that conspir- 
acy. He took refuge in handing vict- 
uals and was glad when the period of 
eating on constricted stomachs was 
over. Picnics were like Christmas Day, 
better in the future and the past than in 
the present. After the normal period of 
separation into genders, the baskets 


were repacked, and all resorted to their 
vehicles. The two cars departed for an- 
other mound said to be two miles off. 
Francis Wilmot and the two Blair girls 
judged they would get back and watch 
the polo. Jon asked Anne Wilmot 
which she wished to do. She elected to 
see the other mound. 

They mounted and pursued a track 
through the woods in silence. At last 
Jon said: 

“Do you like picnics?” 

“T certainly do not.” 

“Nor do I. But riding?” 

“TI just adore it more than anything 
in the world.” 

“More than dancing?” 

“Surely. Riding and swimming.” 

“Ah! I thought—” And he was si- 
lent. 

“What did you think?” 

“Well, I thought somehow you were 
a good swimmer.” 

“Why?” 

Jon said with embarrassment: “By 
your eyes—” 

“What! Are they fishy?” 

Jon laughed. “Not exactly. They're 
like a water-nymph’s.” 

“T don’t just know if that’s a compli- 
ment.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“I thought nymphs weren’t respect- 
able.” 

“Oh! Water-nymphs—very! Shy, of 
course.” 

“Do you have many in England?” 

“No. As a matter of fact I’ve never 
seen one before.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“Just a general sense of what’s fit- 
ting.” 

“I suppose you had a classical edu- 
cation. Don’t you all have that in Eng- 
land?” 


“Far from it.” 
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“And how do you like America, Mr. 
Forsyte?” 

“Very much. I get homesick some- 
times.” 

“T’d love to travel.” 

“You never have?” 

She shook her head. “I just stay at 
home and look after things. But I reck- 
on we'll have to sell the old home—cot- 
ton doesn’t pay any more.” 

“T grow peaches near Southern Pines, 
you know, up in North Carolina; that’s 
paying at present.” 

“D’you live there alone?” 

“No; with my mother.” 

“Is she English ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you a father?” 

“He died four years ago.” 

“Francis and I have been orphans 
ten years.” 

“I wish you’d both come and stay 
with us some day; my mother would be 
awfully glad.” 

“Is she like you?” 

Jon laughed. “No. She’s beautiful.” 

The eyes regarded him gravely, the 
lips smiled faintly. 

“T’'d just love to come, but Francis 
and I can’t ever be away together.” 

“But,” said Jon, “you’re both here.” 

“We go back to-morrow; I wanted 
to see Camden.” The eyes resumed 
their steady consideration of Jon’s face. 
“Won't you come back with us and see 
our home—it’s old. Francis would like 
to have you come.” 


“Do you always know what your 
brother would like?” 


“Surely.” 

“That must be jolly. But do you real- 
ly mean you want me to come?” 

“I certainly do.” ° 

“I'd enjoy it awfully; I hate hotels. 
I mean—well, you know—” But as he 
didn’t, he was not so sure that she did. 


She touched her horse, and that sin- 
gle-footing animal broke into a canter. 

Along the alleys of the eternal pine 
wood the sun was in their eyes; a warm- 
ed scent rose from pine-needles, gum, 
and herbs; the going was sandy and 
soft; the horses in good mood. Jon felt 
happy. This girl had strange eyes, en- 
ticing; and she rode better even than 
the Blair girls. 

“I suppose all the English ride 
well?” she said. 

“Most do, when they ride at all; but 
we don’t ride much nowadays.” 

“I'd love to see England; our folk 
came from England in 1700—Worces- 
tershire. Where is that?” 

“Tt’s our Middle West,” said Jon. 
“But as unlike as ever you can imagine. 
It’s a fruit-growing county — very 
pretty; white timbered houses, pastures, 
orchards, woods, green hills. I went 
there walking one holiday with a school 
friend.” 

“Tt sounds just lovely. Our ancestors 
were Roman Catholics. They had a 
place called Naseby; that’s why we call 
ours Naseby. But my grandmother was 
French Creole, from Louisiana. Is it 
true that in England they think Creoles 
have negro blood in them?” 

“We're very ignorant,” said Jon. 
“IT know the Creoles are the old French 
and Spanish families. You both look as 
if you had French blood.” 

“Francis does. Do you think we’ve 
passed that mound? We’ve come all of 
four miles, and I thought it was only 
two.” 

“Does it matter? The other mound 
was rather overrated.” 

The lips smiled; she didn’t ever quite 
laugh, it seemed. 

“What Indians hereabouts?” asked 
Jon. 

“I’m not too sure; Seminoles, if any, 
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I think. But Francis says these mounds 
would be from ’way back before the 
present tribes. What made you come to 
America, Mr. Forsyte?” 

Jon bit his lip. To give the reason— 
family feud—broken love-affair—was 
not exactly possible. 

“T went first to British Columbia; 
but I didn’t get on too well. Then I 
heard of peaches in North Carolina.” 

“But why did you leave England?” 

“I suppose I just wanted to see the 
world.” 

“Yes,” she said. It was a very quiet 
but comprehending sound; Jon was the 
more gratified, because she had not 
comprehended. The image of his first 
love did not often haunt him now— 
had not for a year or more. He had 
been so busy with his peaches. Besides, 
Holly had written that Fleur had a boy. 
He said, suddenly: “I think we ought 
to turn. Look at the sun.” The sun, in- 
deed, was well down behind the trees. 

“My—yes!” 

Jon turned his steed. “Let’s gallop, 
it'll be down in half an hour; and 
there’s no moon till late.”’ 

They galloped back along the track. 
The sun went down even faster than 
he had thought, the air grew cold, the 
light gray. Jon reined up suddenly. 

“I’m awfully sorry; I don’t believe 
we’re on the track we came by from the 
picnic. I feel we’ve gone off to the right. 
The tracks are all alike, and these horses 
only came in from Columbia yesterday; 
they don’t know the country any more 
than we do.” 

The girl laughed. “We'll be lost.” 

“M’m! That’ll be no joke in these 
woods. Don’t they ever end?” 

“I reckon not, in these parts. It’s an 
adventure.” 

“Yes; but you'll catch cold. It’s jolly 
cold at night.” 


“And you’ve had *flu!” 

“Oh! That’s all right. Here’s a track 
to the left. Shall we go on, or shall we 
take it?” 

“Take it.” 

They cantered on. It was too dark 
now for galloping, and soon too dark 
for cantering. And the track wound on 
and on. 

“This is a pretty business,” said Jon; 
“I am sorry.” He peered toward her 
riding beside him, and could just see 
her smile. 

“Why! It’s lots of fun.” 

He was glad she thought so, but he 
could not see it. 

“T have been an ass. Your brother’! 
be pretty sick with me.” 

“He'll know I’m with you.” 

“If we only had a compass. We may 
be out all night at this rate. Here’s an- 
other fork! Gosh, it is going to be 
dark.” 

And almost as he spoke the last of 
the light failed; he could barely see her 
five yards away. He came up close 
alongside, and she touched his sleeve. 

“Don’t worry,” she said; “that spoils 
it.” 

Shifting his reins, he gave her hand a 
squeeze. 

“You're splendid, Miss Wilmot.” 

“Oh! do call me Anne. Sur- 
names seem kind of chilly when you're 
lost.” 

“Thank you very much. My name’s 
Jon. Without an h, you know—short 
for Jolyon.” 

“Jolyon—Jon; I like it.” 

“Anne’s always been my favorite 
name. Shall we stop till the moon rises, 
or ride on?” 

“When will the moon rise?” 

“About ten, I think, judging from 
last night. And it’ll be nearly full. But 
it’s hardly six yet.” 
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“Tet’s ride on and leave it to the 
horses.” 

“Right! Only, if they make for any- 
where I’m pretty sure it'll be toward 
Columbia, which must be miles and 
miles.” 

They pursued the narrow track at a 
foot’s pace. It was really dark now. 

Jon said: “Are you cold? You'd be 
warmer walking. I'll go ahead; stick 
close enough to see me.” 

He went ahead, and soon dismount- 
ed, feeling cold himself; there was utter 
silence among unending trees, and no 
light. It was weird. 

“I’m cold now,” said the voice of 
Anne. “T’ll get off, too.” 

They had trailed on perhaps half an 
hour like this, leading their horses, and 
almost feeling their way when Jon said: 

“Look! There’s some sort of a clear- 
ing here! And what’s that blackness on 
the left?” 

“Tt’s a mound.” 

“Which mound, I wonder? The one 
we saw, or the other, or neither?” 

“I reckon we'd better stop here till 
the moon rises, then maybe we'll see 
which it is, and know our way.” 

“You’re right. There'll be swamps, 
I expect. I’ll tether the horses to lee- 
ward, and we'll try and find a nook. It 
is cold.” 

He tethered the horses out of the 
wind, and, turning back, found her be- 
side him. 

“It’s creepy.” 

“We'll find a snug place, and sit 
down.” 

He put his hand through her arm, 
and they moved round the foot of the 
mound. 

“Here,” said Jon, suddenly; “‘they’ve 
been digging. This’ll be sheltered.” He 
felt the ground—dry enough. “Let’s 
squat here and talk.” 
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Side by side, with their backs to the 
wall of the excavated hollow, they light- 
ed cigarettes, and sat listening to the 
silence. But for a snuffle or soft stamp 
now and then from the horses, there 
wasn’t a sound. Trees and wind, both, 
were too sparse for melody, and noth- 
ing but their two selves and their horses 
seemed alive. A sprinkle of stars in a 
very dark sky, and the deeper black- 
ness of the pine stems, was all they 
could see. Ah! and the glowing tips of 
their cigarettes, and each other’s faces 
vaguely illumined, now and then, 
thereby. 

“I don’t expect you'll ever forgive 
me for this,” said Jon, gloomily. 

“Why! I’m just loving it.” 

“Very sweet of you to say so; but you 
must be awfully cold. Look here—have 
my coat!” 

He had begun to take it off when she 
said: 

“If you do that I'll run out into the 
woods and get really lost.” 

Jon resumed his coat. 

“It might have been one of those 
Blair girls,” he said. 

“Would you rather?” 

“For your sake of course. Not for 
my own—no, indeed!” 

They were looking round at each 
other so that the tips of their cigarettes 
were almost touching. Just able to see 
her eyes, he had a very distinct impulse 
to put his arm round her. It seemed the 
natural and proper thing to do, but of 
course it was not ‘done’! 

“Have some chocolate,” she said. 

Jon ate a very little. The chocolate 
should be reserved for her! 

“This is a real adventure. It is black. 
I'd have been scared alone—seems kind 
of spooky here.” 

“Spirits of the old Indians,” muttered 
Jon. “Only I don’t believe in spirits.” 
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“You would if you’d had a colored 
mammy.” 

“Did you have one?” 

“Surely, with a voice as soft as mush- 
melon. We have one old darky still, 
who was a slave as a boy. He’s the best 
of all the negroes round—nearly eighty, 
with quite white wool.” 

“Your father couldn’t have been in 
the Civil War, could he?” 

“No; my two grandfathers, and my 
great-grandfather.” 

“And how old are you, Anne?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“I’m twenty-three.” 

“Tell me about your home in Eng- 
land.” 

“T haven’t one now.” He began an 
expurgated edition of his youth, and it 
seemed to him that she listened beauti- 
fully. Then he asked for her story in re- 
turn; and, while she told it, he won- 
dered whether he liked her voice or 
not. It dwelled and it slurred, but it was 
soft and had great flavor. When she had 
finished her simple tale, for she had 
hardly been away from home, there was 
silence, till Jon said: 

“It’s half past seven only. I'll go and 
see that the horses are all right, then 
perhaps you could get a snooze.” 

He moved round the foot of the 
mound till he came to the horses, and 
stayed a little talking to them and strok- 
ing their noses. A feeling warm and 
protective stirred within him. This was 
a nice child, and a brave one, and a face 
to remember, with lots behind it. Sud- 
denly, he heard her voice, low and as if 
pretending not to call: “Jon, oh! Jon!” 
He felt his way back through the dark- 
ness. Her hands were stretched out. 

“It is spooky! That funny rustling! 
I’ve got creeps down my back!” 

“The wind’s got up a bit. Let’s sit 
back to back—it’ll keep you warm. Or, 


look here, I’ll sit against the wall, if you 
lean up against me you could go to 
sleep. It’s only two hours now—we can 
ride on by moonlight.” 

They took up the suggested postures, 
her back against his side, and her head 
in the hollow of his arm and shoulder. 

“Comfy?” 

“Surely. It stops the creeps. Aren’t I 
too heavy, though?” 

“Not a bit,” said Jon. 

They smoked and talked a little 
more. The stars were brighter now, and 
their eyes more accustomed to the dark- 
ness. And they were grateful for each 
other’s warmth. Jon enjoyed the scent, 
as of hay, that rose from her hair not 
far below his nose. Then came a long 
silence, while the warm protective feel- 
ing grew and grew within him. He 
would have liked to slip his arms round 
and hold her closer. But, of course, he 
did not. It was, however, as much as he 
could do to remain a piece of warmth 
impersonal enough for her to recline 
against. This was the very first time 
since he left England that he had felt 
an inclination to put his arms round 
any one, so badly burnt had he been in 
that old affair. The wind rose, talked 
in the trees, died away again; the still- 
ness was greater than ever. He was very 
wide-awake, and it seemed curious to 
him that she should sleep, for, surely, 
she was asleep—so still. The stars twin- 
kled, and he gazed up at them. His 
limbs began to ache and twitch, and 
suddenly he realized that she was no 
more asleep than he. She slowly turned 
her head till he could see her eyes, 
grave, enticing. 

“T’m too heavy,” she said, and raised 
herself; but his arm restored her. 

“Not a bit; so long as you’re warm 
and comfy.” 


Her head settled in again; and the 
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vigil was resumed. They talked a little 
now, of nothing important, and he 
thought: ‘It’s queer—one could live 
months knowing people and not know 
them half so well as we shall know each 
other now.’ 

Again a long silence fell; but this 
time his arm was round her, it was 
more comfortable so, for both of them. 
And Jon began to have the feeling that 
it would be inadvisable for the moon to 
rise. Had she that feeling too? He won- 
dered. But if she had, the moon in its 
courses paid no attention. For suddenly 
he became conscious that it was there, 
behind the trees somewhere lurking, a 
curious kind of stilly glimmer creeping 
about the air, along the ground, in and 
out of the tree-stems. 

“The moon!” he said. She did not 
stir, and his heart beat rather fast. So! 
She did not want the moon to rise, any 
more than he! And slowly the creeping 
glimmer became light, and, between 
the tree-stems, stole, invading their 
bodies till they were visible. And still 
they sat, unstirring, as if afraid to break 
a spell. The moon gained power and a 
cold glory, and rose above the trees; the 
world was alive once more. Jon thought: 
‘Could I kiss her?’ And at once recoil- 
ed. As if she would want! But as though 
she divined his thought, she turned her 
head, and her eyes looked into his. 
Then Jon said: 

“I’m in charge of you!” 

Her answer was a little sigh, and she 
got up. They stood, stretching, gazing 
into the whitened mysterious wood. 

“Look, Anne! It is the mound. 
There’s the path down to the hollow 
where we had the picnic. Now we can 
find the way all right.” 

“Yes,” a sound he could not inter- 
pret. But they went toward the horses, 
untethered them, and mounted. Be- 
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tween them, they would remember the 
way now; and they set forth. They rode 
side by side. 

Jon said: 

“Well, that'll be something to re- 
member.” 

“Yes, I shall always remember it.” 

They said no more, except to consult 
about the way, but this was soon clear, 
and they cantered. They came out on 
the polo ground close to the hotel. 

“You goin and relieve your brother’s 
mind. I'll take the horses round, and 
then come on.” 

When he entered the hotel lounge 
Francis Wilmot, still in riding-clothes, 
was alone. His expression was peculiar, 
not exactly hostile, but certainly not 
friendly. 

“Anne’s gone up,” he said. “I reck- 
on you haven’t much bump of locality. 
You surely had me scared.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” said Jon hum- 
bly; “I forgot the horses were new to 
the country.” 

“Well!” said Francis Wilmot, and 
shrugged his shoulders. Jon looked at 
the young man steadily. 

“You don’t think that I got bushed 
on purpose? Because you look as if you 
did.” 

Again Francis Wilmot shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Forgive me,” said Jon; “but aren’t 
you forgetting that your sister’s a lady, 
and that one doesn’t behave like a cad 
with a lady?” 

Francis Wilmot did not answer; he 
went to a window and stood looking 
out. Jon felt very angry. He sat down 
on the arm of a long chair, feeling sud- 
denly extremely tired. He sat there 
looking at the ground, frowning heav- 
ily. Damn the fellow! Had he been 
bullying Anne? If he had—! A voice 
behind him said: “I reckon I didn’t 
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mean it. I certainly am sorry. It was 
just the scare. Shake hands!” 

Jon stretched out his own impulsive- 
ly, and they shook hands, looking 
straight into each other’s eyes. 

“You must be about through,” said 
Francis Wilmot. “Come on to my 
room; I’ve gotten a flask. I’ve given 
Anne a dram.” 

They went up. Jon sat in the only 
chair, Francis Wilmot on the bed. 

“Anne tells me she’s asked you to 
come home with us to-morrow. I surely 
hope you will.” 

“I should simply love to.” 

“That’s fine!” 

They drank, talked a little, smoked. 

“Good night!” said Jon, suddenly, 
“or I shall go to sleep here.” 

They shook hands again, and Jon 
staggered to his room. He fell asleep 
at once. 

They travelled next day, all three, 
through Columbia and Charleston, to 
the Wilmots’ place. It stood in the bend 
of a red river, with cotton-fields around, 
and swampy ground where live-oaks 
grew, melancholy, festooned with Flor- 
ida moss. The old slave quarters, dis- 
used except as kennels, were still stand- 
ing; the two-storied house had flights 
of wooden steps running up on each 
side, on to the wide wisteriaed porch, 
and wanted a coat of paint; and, with- 
in, rooms ran one into the other, hung 
with old portraits of dead Wilmots and 
de Frevilles; and darkies wandered 
around and talked their soft drawled 
speech. 

Jon was happier than he had been 
since he landed in the New World 
three and a half years ago. In the morn- 
ings he sauntered with the dogs in the 
sunlight or tried to write poetry—for 
the two young Wilmots were busy. Af- 
ter the midday meal he rode with them 


or with Anne alone. In the evening he 
learned from her to play the ukulele be- 
fore a wood fire lighted at sundown, or 
heard about cotton culture from Fran- 
cis, with whom, since that moment of 
animosity, he was on the best of terms, 

Between Anne and himself there was 
little talk; they had, as it were, resumed 
the silence which had fallen when they 
sat in the dark under the old Indian 
mound. But he watched her; indeed, he 
was always trying to catch the grave 
enticing look in her dark eyes. She 
more and more seemed to him unlike 
any girl he had ever known, quicker, 
more silent, and with more ‘sand.’ The 
days went on, in warm sun, and the 
nightly scent of wood smoke; and his 
holiday drew to an end. He could play 
the ukulele now, and they sang to it— 
negro spirituals, songs from “Rose 
Marie,” and other immortal works. 
The last day came, and dismay de- 
scended on Jon. To-morrow, early, he 
was going back to his peaches at South- 
ern Pines! That afternoon, riding with 
her for the last time, the silence was al- 
most unnatural, and she did not even 
look at him. Jon went up to change, 
with panic in his heart. He knew now 
that he wanted to take her back with 
him, and he thought he knew that she 
did not want to come. How he would 
miss watching for those eyes to be fixed 
on him! He was thirsty with the wish 
to kiss her. He went down moodily, and 
sat in a long chair before the wood fire, 
pulling a spaniel’s ears and watching 
the room darken. Perhaps she wouldn't 
even come for a last singsong. Perhaps 
there would be nothing more but din- 
ner and an evening @ trois; not even a 
chance to say he loved her and be told 
that she didn’t love him. And he 
thought, miserably: ‘It’s my fault—I’m 
a silent fool; I’ve missed all my chance.’ 
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The room darkened till there was noth- 
ing but firelight, and the spaniel went 
to sleep. Jon, too, closed his eyes. It was 
as if he could wait better, thus—for the 
worst. When he opened them she was 
standing in front of him with the uku- 
leles in her hands. 

“Do you want to play, Jon?” 

“Yes,” said Jon, “let’s play. It’s the 
last time”’; and he took his ukulele. 

She sat down on the rug before the 
fire, and began to tune hers. Jon slipped 
down beside the spaniel and began to 
tune his. The spaniel got up and went 
away. 

“What shall we sing?” 

“I don’t want to sing, Anne. You 
sing; I’ll just accompany.” 

She didn’t look at him! She would 
not look at him! It was all up! What a 
fool he’d been! 


Anne sang. She sang a crooning 
phrase—the call over the mountains, 
from “Rose Marie.”’ Jon plucked his 
strings, and the tune plucked his heart. 
She sang it through. She sang it again, 
and her eyes slid round. God! She was 
looking at him. She mustn’t see that he 
knew she was! It was too good—that 
long dark look over the ukulele. Be- 
tween him and her were her ukulele 
and his own. He dropped the beastly 
thing. And, suddenly shifting along the 
floor, he put his arm round her. With- 
out a word she drooped her head down 
against his shoulder, as when they sat 
under the Indian mound. He bent his 
cheek down to her hair. It smelled, as 
it had then, of hay. Then, just as she 
had screwed her face round in the 
moonlight, she turned it to him now. 
This time Jon kissed her lips. 


Garden Valedictory 


By Epirh WHARTON 


I witt not say that you are dead, but only 

Scattered like seed upon the autumn breeze, 
Renewing life where all seemed locked and lonely, 
Stored in shut buds and inarticulate trees, 


So that this earth, this meaningless earth, may yet 
Regain some sense for me, because a word 
You spoke in passing trembles in the jet 
Of the frail fountain in my garden-close, 
Because you stopped one day before this rose, 
Or I can hear you in the migrant bird 
Throating goodbye along the lime-tree aisle, 


And feel your hand in mine, and breathe awhile. 
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We Southerners 


BY GROVER C. HALL 


The editor of the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser predicts that the South will soon 
become as gay in public as it is now in private. 


E Southerners are almost in a 
good humor again. It is now 
sixty-two years since all was 


lost to us save pride and ambition, and 
even the crows went hungry. It is fifty 
years since Hayes ended the period of 
occupation and thereby reconciled us 
Democrats to the downfall of the 
mighty Tilden. It is fifty-nine years 
since Thad Stevens went away Some- 
where, and thirty-four years since 
“Beast” Butler went down to comfort 
him. It is twenty-nine years since little 
Joe Wheeler sweated manfully under 
the weight of his blue uniform in tropic 
Cuba. It is nine years since Robert Lee 
Bullard and Alvin York looked east to- 
ward Berlin, and five years since 2300 
S Street, Washington, was the foremost 
private residence on earth. And to-day 
General Charles P. Summerall, of Flor- 
ida, is chief of staff of the United States 
Army, and Admiral Henry Ariosto 
Wiley, son of Alabama and Texas, is 
commander of the United States fleet. 
Why shouldn’t we be in a good humor? 

But still other factors have worked 
for our peace of mind, though they in- 
volved us in an exercise of give-and- 


take which, truth to say, was good for 
us. Thus, if we have lived to accept Old 
Abe as a great and good man, we have 
had the incredibly immense satisfaction 
of seeing the world accept at our own 


rather high valuation the quality of the 


Confederate soldier; and it is now not 
more than once a year that some son- 
of-a-sea-cook calls Jefferson Davis a trai- 
tor—and thereby reminds us of some- 
thing which we are fast forgetting, the 
War Between the States. We long since 
ceased to whisper it about that Davis 
and Lincoln were half-brothers. Not 
one in a million of our children now 
under sixteen will ever hear that one. 
But I'll say it used to be a good story 
down our way. We had it that secret 
papers in the archives at Nashville 
showed that Jeff’s father was also the 
father—but the purpose of this paper is 
not to rehash old scandals. 

Where editors and writers but a few 
years ago were picking on us and occa- 
sionally goading us into frenzies of in- 
dignation, they now puff us with such 
frequency that we have come to expect 
it from all sources. 

Not only have we almost run out of 
something to get mad about, but we 
have grown prosperous and “pleasure- 
mad.” To-day our minds are occupied 
largely with such subjects as the follow- 
ing in the order named: money, amuse- 
ment, education, good roads, health, 
politics, and religion. 

Sixty-two years after Lee embar- 
rassed Grant by appearing the more 
neatly and appropriately dressed of the 
two That Day we are prosperous, and 
apparently about to become extremely 
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prosperous; we are healthy, and about 
to become quite healthy indeed; we are 
well fed, well clothed, well housed, and 
are about to become more so. All the 
prophets and students of prophecy will 
agree that these things are so. We are 
booming. 

We have made popular education a 
fetich. We spend about all we can af- 
ford to spend for schools, and in some 
instances probably a good deal more 
than we can afford to spend. In regard 
to this matter of public education we 
are running true to the conventional 
American form—that is to say, we 
are wasting inevitably a great deal of 
money, time, and energy on a large 
number of hopelessly deficient young- 
sters in order to make sure that we shall 
provide opportunity to those who can 
profit by it. But the process broadens 
the outlook of thousands of youngsters 
every year, and so is worth the price. 
We have built a stupendous public-edu- 
cation system, a stupendous mileage of 
good roads, erected better and more at- 
tractive business houses and offices as 
well as very much handsomer homes. 
All architects and landscape-gardeners 
worthy the name and some who are not 
that live down here are busy and pros- 
perous. We have built country clubs in 
country towns and carried town con- 
veniences to country homes. We know 
all about all the automobiles, and as one 
voice we said “Amen!” when Henry 
announced his desire to make amends 
to the American people by calling off 
his “Tin Lizzie” dogs, for, like every- 
body else, we long since got tired of 
hearing and looking at Fo’ds— 

“Oh, this is all very well, it is admit- 
ted,” some one, weary of this oration, 
interrupts me to say. “But tell me— 
what about the Southern mind? What 
about the fundamentalist obsession of 


the Southern people? What about Ku 
Kluxism? What about the ‘messianic 
delusion’? While I grant, before you re- 
mind me of it, that Southerners are hos- 
pitable to social guests, can you tell me 
whether the South is hospitable to 
ideas? Has the South any genuine in- 
terest in anything except prosperity and 
antique moral conceptions? What is the 
South doing to attract and hold its free 
spirits ?”” 

Well, now, about that, you see it’s 
this way: the Klan is a mere tempo- 
rary convenience to shady politicians, 
rascally adventurers, and third-rate 
preachers, and is already cracking. Fun- 
damentalism is not a permanent prob- 
lem with us; in fact, it is by no means 
as serious a problem right now as it 
may appear on the surface. We are not 
half so religious, anyway, as reported. 
Prosperous folks never are. If we as a 
people had much genuine religious pas- 
sion, we would conduct ourselves ac- 
cordingly. For one thing, we would 
attend preaching services on Sunday 
night. As it is, I know, as an example, 
one church with 1,800 members, yet 
one rarely finds over 50 or 60 people, 
including beaux with their best girls 
(who, of course, shouldn’t count), in its 
pews on Sunday nights. Taking the 
population as a whole, not more than a 
tenth of one per cent of us make a prac- 
tice of attending Sunday-night preach- 
ing services. Even fewer of us attend 
Wednesday-night prayer-meetings. We 
not only have too good a time elsewhere 
and are bored too stiff in the pews for 
many of us to put in more than a half- 
day’s work for the Lord on his day, but 
we don’t even regret the situation, I am 
sure. Our want of religious fervor is the 
reason. The same cause accounts also 
for the passing of formal family pray- 
er, now heard of only occasionally, and 
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even the decline of the custom of re- 
turning thanks at meal-time. 

To be sure, the preachers usually 
have very good houses on Sunday morn- 
ings and the Sunday-schools are rather 
well attended—by children especially; 
but probably a majority of those who 
attend these morning exercises of the 
spirit render mere lip-service to the 
church. They are without real passion. 
Custom, and a vague feeling that some- 
how it is their duty to turn out, fetches 
them. In most churchgoing families it 
will be found that one person is the 
leader of the pack. He or she has what 
is said to be grace, but—what is far 
more important—he or she is a resolute 
person accustomed to ruling with an 
iron hand. Let that person go away to 
heaven and those left leaderless behind 
become strangely indifferent to the 
church militant, and straightaway back- 
slide. In my whole life I don’t believe I 
have ever personally known a family of, 
say, five persons a majority of whom 
had any religious zeal. But for public 
opinion or the influence of a resolute in- 
dividual in the family the others might 
have left the church to languish and dis- 
integrate through neglect and indiffer- 
ence. They “believe,” perhaps, but do 
not tremble. Two-thirds of the people 
at church on Sunday mornings, wheth- 
er they are conscious of it or not, are 
there under pressure—from influences 
other than the power of the spirit with- 
in them—some influence besides the 
love of God and fear of the devil. It is 
from this class that go-getting evangel- 
ists draw their ninety-day recruits. It 
seems to me that, so far as we Southern- 
ers are concerned, it is simply impos- 
sible for more than a small percentage 
of us to be genuinely religious very long 
at the time. If the devil had half the 
genius and generalship with which he 


is commonly credited, he would have 
completely paganized the South long 
ago. As it is, this lumbering mediocrity 
is making amazing progress against the 
parsons. For instance, he has never per- 
mitted their churches to be rid of finan- 
cial worries of a more or less serious na- 
ture, but the parsons have managed to 
keep their plants going, notwithstand- 
ing such disasters as the success of the 
devil’s scheme to put a stop to tithing. 
The parsons - over prohibition, but 
the devil has kept us supplied with lig- 
uor and kept us wanting it. They put 
over the machinery for and sustained 
the custom of attending Sunday-school 
and preaching service, but, as I have al- 
ready hinted, the devil has seen to it 
that most of the participants in these 
rites were bored while participating, 
and he has kept a large section of the 
population from attending at all—in 
the cities certainly a majority of the 
white people habitually absent them- 
selves i the pews. 

The parsons charge that the campus 
is making the boys and girls laugh in- 
decorously at Genesis and doff their 
hats to Darwin and Huxley. This is 
true, but the parsons are powerless to 
correct the situation; hence the alarm 
which has moved the fundamentalist 
old guard to call the police to lay the 
ghost of anthropoid ancestors. Never- 
theless, the pastors are able partially to 
outwit the devil and establish various 
and sundry sectarian colleges. But the 
devil has a way of joining those whom 
he cannot fight successfully in the open, 
and so it comes about that at the three 
church colleges in my State, Alabama, 
for instance, biology, geology, and as- 
tronomy are honestly, if circumspectly, 
taught. I refer to the Methodist Wo- 
man’s College at Montgomery, Bir- 
mingham Southern (Methodist) at Bir- 
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mingham, and Howard College (Bap- 
tist) at Birmingham. These subjects 
not only are taught the corn-fed Meth- 
odists and Baptists of Alabama at these 
three colleges, but they are taught with- 
out political interference at each of the 
important State-supported institutions, 
namely: the University of Alabama, the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and Al- 
abama College (for women). And 
presumably also at the five normal 
schools, and certainly in the high 
schools of the State. 

But this is in Alabama, in which, al- 
though the sun is for the moment to- 
tally eclipsed by the fiery cross (by vir- 
tue of 29 per cent of the total vote) no 
sheriff is permitted to edit text-books 
on science. The Bryan scheme was but 
recently offered in the Alabama legisla- 
ture, only to be smothered to death in 
committee. 

It is true that a number of other 
Southern States do not feel so cocky as 
Alabama does, for the reason that their 
students are obliged to get their biology 
from bootleggers. But that is because 
the John Roach Straton gang got the 
drop on the liberals and put over this 
curious legislation. Anti-evolution ag- 
gression has come from a minority of 
shrewd agitators and leaders, even as 
the counter-offensive of the liberals rep- 
resented the effort of a minority—the 
common run of people apparently not 
caring a dern about the matter one way 
or another. There has been no popu- 
lar excitement about evolution down 
our way, and will not be. The fight has 
been between the fundamentalist fanat- 
ics on the one hand and the “civilized 
minority” on the other, each seeking to 
strengthen their ranks by levies wooed 
from the plurality of all the citizens, 
whom we shall grade, for want of a 
better term, as average people. To be 





sure, there’s the fun—this sport of seek- 
ing recruits from that large, quiet, un- 
perturbed, preoccupied group which is 
not likely to follow the fanatics on a 
wild-goose chase nor yet side actively 
with the more advanced minority— 
until another generation of high- 
school and college graduates shall come 
onto the scene. Watch that next genera- 
tion! 

This intellectual middle class likes 
Coolidge and reads The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. It is not militantly liberal, 
but it is amiably tolerant. This is shown 
by the increasing boldness of newspa- 
pers. To-day our newspapers, if we may 
except such illustrious almanacs as a 
majority of the dailies in Tennessee and 
the Charlotte Odserver in North Caro- 
lina, and a few others, generally defend 
the principle of evolution and how! for 
freedom of conscience whenever the 
question comes to a show-down, where- 
as but a few years ago practically all 
newspapers avoided religious controver- 
sy as carefully as a moonshiner avoids 
poison-oak. Even the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News has denounced the Missis- 
sippi law against the freedom of the 
schoolroom. In confessing the faith that 
is in them, it is significant that the 
newspaper editors are none too apolo- 
getic to the clergymen before whom 
they once stood in awe. Even in Ten- 
nessee the Chattanooga Times gallantly 
challenges the parsons on all proper oc- 
casions, of which there are many. 

An Alabama editor of my acquaint- 
ance makes quite a point of combating 
obscurantism in one way or another. 
When he instituted this policy he says 
that he anticipated something of an out- 
cry of protest, but received only ap- 
plause instead, except from a few scat- 
tered hecklers in the audience, most of 
them the pastors of second and third 
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rate churches. He reports no remon- 
strances or complaints from leading 
clergymen. He prints communications 
from readers representing all points of 
view—fundamentalist, modernist, and 
agnostic. He permits them to debate 
philosophic biology and the validity of 
the Holy Scriptures. The communicants 
quarrel hotly with one another, but not 
with this editor for his open-forum pol- 
icy. On the contrary, he says that both 
sides have applauded him for his “fair- 
ness. 

It would seem that the people either 
relish or are indifferent to editorial pan- 
nings administered to clerics. Plainly 
the latter are losing their authority and 
they begin to realize it—and to adapt 
themselves to new conditions. In fact, 
we observe a remarkable cooling of 
apostolic fires down South. Our pulpit 
to-day is very much less of a furnace 
and more of a sun-parlor than ever be- 
fore. In the older and more dignified 
communities in the South the parsons 
of the leading churches are mild-man- 
nered, enlightened men, fond of good 
cigars, and some of them indeed are not 
averse to cigarettes. (And by the by, as 
the virtuous would say, pride of sec- 
tion impels me to report this: an Ala- 
bama Methodist evangelist who preach- 
es in the North and the South quit 
smoking cigars, not because they in- 
jured his health, but because of criticism 
of his Northern Methodist friends, al- 
though he could smoke with impunity 
in the South.) Thus in Montgomery, 
first capital of the Confederacy, there is 
not a pastor of a church of the first rank 
who is not an urbane, cultured gentle- 
man. I think of the two Presbyterian 
ministers, three Episcopal rectors, the 
pastors of the principal Methodist and 
principal Baptist church. All but one 
have decided modernist leanings; all 


are men of broad sympathies and inter- 
ests. All of them are buyers and readers 
of books many of which are not sold by 
the Alabama Bible Society. They are, 
in short, quite sophisticated and gen- 
teel, as is the president of the Methodist 
Woman’s College at Montgomery, 
who, though not a pastor, is an or- 
dained minister. All but two attend the 
theatre—and these two, so reckless gos- 
sips say and I believe the tale, are movie 
fans. It is unthinkable that the congre- 
gation of either of these men would 
tolerate a pastor of the Straton type. 
One of them, a rector, has appeared 
more than once in the pulpit of the 
chief Jewish synagogue of Montgom- 
ery, and has twice had its rabbi—a 
scholar and a freethinker and once a 
host to Clarence Darrow—speak in his 
own church. Once his bishop put this 
rector to trial for letting the rabbi speak 
in his church, but the rector was quick- 
ly vindicated. 

But, then, Montgomery is a little dif- 
ferent from many other cities in these 
parts. For example, it is an open town 
on Sunday, Mobile being the only other 
town in Alabama with Sunday amuse- 
ments. Birmingham, the most priest- 
ridden (i.e., Protestant) city of impor- 
tance in the Southern States, is closed 
on Sunday by order of a majority of the 
votes cast in a referendum election 
called to settle the question which for 
years before had kept that community 
in a stew. Birmingham possesses a quite 
civilized minority, but the pastors of the 
“little Bethels” and the kleagles of the 
big klaverns have nevertheless sacked 
the city. 

Unquestionably the big dogs of the 
Christian church in the South tend 
more and more to expound ethics and to 
ignore miracles. Even some of the small 
fry seem to be switching. And as for the 
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big ones, Bishop Warren A. Candler of 
Georgia is the chief of the fundamental- 
ist die-hards. But he grows old and one 
day will be gathered to his fathers. I 
will wager a rubber-rimmed fruit-jar 
against a brownish-hued two-quart jug 
that his successor will be a dapper chap 
who can confirm Genesis by the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis instead of confirm- 
ing the e. h. by reference to Genesis. 
Public opinion will see to that. Mark 
the prediction. We are getting so, down 
here, that we can harmonize Moses and 
Chas. Darwin without batting an eye 
(anti-evolution laws to the contrary 
notwithstanding), and a surprisingly 
large number of people have gone far- 
ther and said they are not even inter- 
ested in reconciling the two. Say they 
don’t believe it can be done, nor do they 
think it makes any difference, although 
most of them admit that talk of rec- 
onciliation may be, and probably is, 
just the apple-sauce that should be 
fed to tender souls who are trying to 
come safely through the gosling period 
of their intellectual growth. For that 
reason they do not object to the tepid 
modernism of the fashionable pulpit- 
eers. They say that fundamentalism is 
making its last stand in the South and 
predict that—there it goes again!—the 
next generation will find the atmos- 
phere cleared and all minds down this 
way capable of cogitation will be pre- 
pared to think rationally and to view 
their environment realistically. Those 
who lack the faculty of cogitation will 
be out of luck, as usual, but less dan- 
gerous than now for the reason that 
their leadership will have been captured 
by the devil’s forces. Without leader- 
ship they cannot seize and hold control 
of schools, colleges, legislative halls, and 
editorial sanctums. 

And, while this prophetic mood is on 


me, let me observe that the more urbane 
the evangelical clergy becomes the more 
its manner and outlook are tempered 
by the dignified traditions of the Epis- 
copal church. This is already quite ob- 
vious to any discerning seer, whether 
one observes the oratory of the pastor or 
the embryonic zstheticism in the gen- 
eral atmosphere of his church—the lat- 
ter being an entirely new phenomenon 
in Baptist and Methodist temples, 
though not so new in Presbyterian 
houses. Churchmen who formerly re- 
garded works of art as the possible 
works of the devil have at last discov- 
ered what Catholics and Episcopalians 
have always known, that a note of gen- 
tle charm in the atmosphere of the holy 
temple may be restful and inviting to 
weary souls. That, to be sure, applies to 
the more prosperous temples of the 
cities. It is still true that but for the bel- 
fry one could not tell the average coun- 
try or village evangelical church from 
a spacious barn. Its exterior is ugly, 
coarse, and cheap. Its interior is carpen- 
ter-made, bare, unstimulating, uninvit- 
ing. The people who fill it are suspicious 
of beauty. There is absolutely no sug- 
gestion of Old World traditions in the 
architecture, the decoration, and the 
spirit of a country or village church, if 
we exclude the Catholic and Episcopal 
structures which now and then one sees 
in the way places of the South—except 
in Louisiana, where they are common- 
er. But the city buildings steadily grow 
in respectability and charm. 

Take the Salvation Army spirit out 
of the Methodist, and Baptist scheme of 
redemption and they will no longer be 
objectionable to the neo-Darwin bloc. 
That gone, their—that is, our—archi- 
tectural and other zsthetic crimes will 
presently be atoned for. We will assume 
a new dignity. We will talk more about 
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ethics Here and less about a doubtful 
salvation There. That prospect already 
is everywhere apparent. Within twen- 
ty-five years union services between 
Baptist and Jewish congregations will 
not be uncommon in the more ad- 
vanced communities of the South. 
Methodists will have ceased to fear the 
pope politically, spiritually, and phys- 
ically; they will no longer shudder 
when they see a nun talking to a child 
in the streets. They will content them- 
selves with laughing at the pope’s the- 
ology, as they now laugh at Christian 
Science and Holy Rollerism. 

If the urbanite Methodists and Bap- 
tists as a class ever get themselves into 
such a state of mind as I have suggested, 
and to me no prospect seems more cer- 
tain, the whole color of Southern life 
will change, for by that time our cities 
will dominate the country politically 
and culturally. 

We shall once again become a gay 
people in public even as we are now in 
private. Gaiety, in simple truth, is a 
temperamental characteristic of our 
people, for all our efforts to repress the 
trait. In an earlier day, before the fierce 
New England theology of Jonathan Ed- 
wards fastened itself upon large groups 
of Southerners—a victory won over 
them by default, a fact which I must 
sorrowfully ascribe to the phlegmatic 
and unenterprising nature of the Epis- 
copalians on the one hand, and to our 
congenital antipathy for Rome on the 
other—gaiety was not regarded as nec- 
essarily the mark of a dissolute and god- 
less people. We danced; we were fond 
of fox-hunting and cock-fighting. We 
loved racing horses with a passion that 
surely softened the asperities of our na- 
ture. Could a congenital Puritan recon- 
cile such tastes with the hope of salva- 
tion? This warm climate was and is 
rather more hostile than friendly to 


dourness of spirit; nevertheless, the 
evangelical sects outtalked us and 
frightened us into a state of indecision 
regarding the difference between hon- 
est pleasure and sin. In the end we 
grew tired of resisting without support, 
and capitulated. We let the dour boys 
sack our land of song, of cotton-blos- 
soms, and magnolia-trees. But we have 
never been wholly reconciled to the oc- 
cupation. We have been bewildered, 
and puzzled to know what to do. How- 
ever, lately we have been feeling a 
strange new strength, a new indepen- 
dence. Our common sense has asserted 
itself—at least, it has begun to assert 
itself. We have found that the hell-fire 
alarmists, while well-meaning enough, 
were and are ignorant humbugs. The 
public is no longer deceived. We have 
been going to school more and travel- 
ling more, and reading a great deal 
more—and, as previously remarked, we 
are again prosperous. We have grown 
definitely tired of being bulldozed and 
frightened by clay-footed pulpiteers and 
their lay footmen—the deacons, stew- 
ards, and elders. 

But for the inexplicable turn of for- 
tune which gave the evangelical tradi- 
tion a foothold in the fabulous land of 
Washington and Jefferson and Old 
Hickory—libertarians all—we would, 
I ween, have been from the beginning 
until now a people relatively free of all 
inhibitions save only those quite sufh- 
cient ones which always make the gen- 
tleman a man apart. 

To-day nothing seems more obvious 
to me than that the evangelical tradi- 
tion is fighting a losing fight in the 
Southern States. That victory won, as 
it will be definitely won in another gen- 
eration, every other civilized interest 
can take care of itself, and the questions 
of my interrupter—intended to be em- 
barrassing—will be answered. 
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Contest 


By Mark Van Doren 


Tue east wind I worked in, 
And endless black rain— 
Working with a wet axe 

As long as there was wood— 
The rain, the wind, and I 
Argued which should die. 


The chopper never looked up, 
Behind him or around; 

Only at the wet lo 

His blade fell and warmed— 
Hoping heat would spread 
Until the dark was dead. 


The wind never looked away, 
But, always coming on, 
Drove the rainy knife edge 
Deeper in and in. 

It was the day that died 

With blue in its side. 
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Portrait of a Potential Authoress 


BY FRANCES WARFIELD 


Author of ‘‘Sweet Girl Graduate’’ 


HEREVER she hails from, New 

\ , / York is her Mecca. She may 

come in, fresh-cheeked and 
husky, from Oregon’s bleak reaches. 
She may arrive all sun-kissed from the 
red-hot plains of Kansas. She may be 
whisked through a tube from malarial 
New Jersey. Whatever her birthplace, 
she scorns it. She cannot rest until she 
has left it behind. 

She is her mother’s daughter. Poor 
daddy is a little unsympathetic. Folks 
used to say that mother would be a great 
author some day. Every one said so 
when mother won the high-school es- 
say contest. That was before she went 
away to teach school and met dad. Met 


her finish, as she puts it with a smile 
and a sigh. Dad was just getting started 
with his law practice, and pretty soon 
she had other things to think about be- 
sides writing. 

But mother never let fall the torch. 
All through little Mary’s infancy she 
kept it glowing, that Mary might bear 
it on and up—amight be an authoress in 
her stead. 

Mary gets the right start. What a pre- 
cocious child she is! And so smart with 
her blocks—easy to tell she is going to 
be literary. At five years, she holds visi- 
tors enthralled. 

“Now, darling, spell ignoramus.” 


The blocks click neatly into place. 
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“Does she know what it means?” 
some one inquires. 

“It means something she is never go- 
ing to be.”” Her mother’s voice crackles 
with resolution. 

She is a spoiled child. In starched 
white dress, with a spanking pink-rib- 
bon bow astride each shoulder, she 
mounts the platform at Sunday-school 
entertainments, and pipes, singsong, 


through her piece: 


“Lives of great men all remind us—” 


or, perhaps: 


“Up into a cherry-tree 
Who should climb but little me?” 


Never a mistake. Mothers of children 
who forget their pieces agree that Mary 
doesn’t seem very strong. It doesn’t do 
to push a child too fast. She doesn’t. It 
doesn’t. 

From the moment she enters gram- 
mar-school the potential authoress tows 
triumph in her wake. She spells down 
all her classmates like so many tenpins. 
She does extra home work. A constella- 
tion of laudatory stars illumines her 
name on the honor-roll. Before she 
reaches eighth grade she has written 
original stories and poems which her 
transported mother keeps in a box in 
the attic. The verses go something like 
this: 

TO A FORGET-ME-NOT 


“Ah, tiny blossom, 
Thou’rt a bit of heaven’s blue 
Which long ago the angels cut 
To let the stars shine through.” 


High school follows—four more 
years of glory. In the classroom the po- 
tential authoress discovers the classics 
—“Ivanhoe” and “The Lady of the 
Lake.” In the public library she pants 
along the more flowery byways of lit- 


erature—E. P. Roe, Grace Richmond, 
Myrtle Reed, Jeffrey Farnol. Her math- 
ematics and history are somewhat ir- 
resolute, but she takes all the prizes in 
English. The real literary mind, says 
mother. 

Dad doubts it. He likes history, him- 
self, and thinks a girl ought to learn 
arithmetic—ought to get to know the 
value of money. Besides, the child looks 
peaked, and no wonder, stooped over 
all the time with her nose in a story- 
book. Mother silences him with a 
glance. Dad came between her and her 
career, but she’ll be darned if he’s go- 
ing to interfere with her daughter. 
Only the other day the English teacher 
told mother that Mary had a very large 
vocabulary. 

Mary marches on. She is going to 
college, of course—to a women’s col- 
lege the size and location of which de- 
pend on the extent of dad’s practice. 
Dear old dad, patient and willing, but 
more befuddled every year by his lit- 
erary daughter. 

Even now she is taking him to task 
at meals for saying “these kind” and 
“like I do.”” Makes him kinda nervous. 
He sort of wishes Mary would forget 
her books awhile and fix up pretty like 
Jim Taylor’s girl. But dad sits proudly 
in the front row at the high-school com- 
mencement exercises, when Mary de- 
livers the valedictorian address. After- 
ward he notices that most of the girls 
stay for the commencement dance, 
while the potential authoress goes home 
with her parents. 

Mary slips confidently into college, 
but finds, alas, that intellectual com- 
petition is keener here and that the fac- 
ulty is not easily impressed. She finds, 
too, that her breezy classmates hold 
high thinking in somewhat lower esti- 
mate than broad jumping. 
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She is tall and thin, rather sallow. 
She is pernickety about her food; 
wretched during the required hour of 
gymnasium. Her sports clothes are 
limp, flat failures; her sweaters curve 
in helplessly at the waist. She is more 
at home in her afternoon frocks, incon- 
spicuous grays, greens, or mauves, with 
something fluttery about the wrists. Her 
ptimly spent youth has left her timid 
and self-conscious; a wan, abstracted 
air conceals her terror of her rouged and 
heavily dated or bluff and athletic class- 
mates. Except for sitting on the porch 
steps at home with the boy next door 
who stutters a little and doesn’t get on 
with girls, Mary has never had a date. 
She has no interest in athletics, except 
that she is fond of taking long walks 
alone. She likes to sit under trees and 
read. She does sit under trees, finding it 
hard to concentrate and easy to contract 
colds in the head. 

Out of ear-shot of maternal adula- 
tion and home-town eulogies, she is 
negative and inconspicuous. But pride 
rushes in to console her for her obscu- 
rity. She becomes introspective. She 
learns to think of herself as high-strung 
and thoughtful, a person of more than 
ordinary depth, a person set apart from 
her conventional classmates. 

‘Her first theme starts with an im- 
aginative whoop: 

“I would like to have a bird for a 
friend—that he might tell me of his 
soaring—” 

A butcher of a professor maims and 
Scars it with corrections in red ink. 

Grieved but tolerant, she waylays 
him after class. Some of her favorite au- 
thors, she intimates, are verbose. She 
doesn’t really think that’s a very serious 
fault. And even Charlotte Bronté dan- 
gles her participles. 

“I love to write,” she confides. “It 


always came easy to me. In high school 
I got all A’s in English.” 

“Yes?” inquires the man without a 
soul. 

In the course of time Mary contrib- 
utes short stories and essays to the col- 
lege monthly—sketches about little old 
ladies or a day in the woods. Though 
her name appears in the magazine, no 
one is quite sure who she is except those 
girls who sit next to her in class or have 
rooms on her corridor. 

Her room is bare of decoration ex- 
cept for a potted plant on the window- 
sill. Her book-shelves record the stages 
of her soul’s high quest—from David 
Grayson to Christopher Morley to Bar- 
rie to Donn Byrne to “Elizabeth” to 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Now she has be- 
come the delight of the women among 
her literature professors. She has, they 
say, a true sense of the beautiful, and no 
one is more conscientious about doing 
the required reading. She has read every 
word of the assignments, muffing the 
genuinely distinguished paragraphs, 
deprecating the realistic, memorizing 
the sweet. Youth’s scented manuscripts 
—her themes—are in neat bundles tied 
with ribbon on her closet shelf. There 
is relatively little red ink on the later 
ones—some of them, Mary is embold- 
ened to think, might even be suitable 
for publication. 

So Mary is graduated and turns a 
rapt visage to New York. Why does she 
not go home? Go home? Why, there 
are no authors at home; there are no 
publishing-houses at home; there are 
no magazines at home. New York 
is the city for publishing-houses and 
magazines; ergo, New York is the 
city for authors. It is a common Amer- 
ican fallacy: that New York has in- 
spiration in its air, bay wreaths at all 
its bus-stops, editors around every res- 
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taurant-table. Mary is not alone in her 
belief. 

But Mary must earn a living. Her 
college curriculum included no tips on 
bread-winning and daddy isn’t any too 
well off. She studies typewriting and 
shorthand and gets a job at twenty-five 
dollars a week with a New York pub- 
lishing-house or advertising company. 
It’s only incidental, of course, only a 
stop-gap. She will do her writing at 
home, after work, in the evenings. 

Gratefully, at first, she nestles be- 
neath the solicitous wing of the Y. W. 
C. A. But she will never get any writ- 
ing done with ukulele-playing and chat- 
ter all around her. Besides, the table is 
too wabbly and the light is wrong. 
When a friendly stenographer at the of- 
fice suggests that she move down-town 
and live with her, Mary piadly con- 
sents. Her new roommate has been in 
New York several years and is a sea- 
soned Greenwich Villager—cigarette- 
holder, smock, béret — all complete. 
The apartment-house, on a darling 
little side street, has bright-red doors 
and window-boxes. Awfully cheap, too. 

Cheap as it is, it is more expensive 
than the Y. W. Plainly there is need of 
economy. A can of Campbell’s tomato 
soup, bought on the way home from the 
office in the evening, will have to serve 
the purpose of a square meal. Thank 
goodness, her poverty will soon be over; 
she will soon be selling articles to the 
magazines. 

Mary makes ready to receive the 
muse. She buys a second-hand type- 
writer and fits out one corner of the tiny 
room as her workshop. She unearths 
one of her college themes, marked with 
a big red A and decorated with profes- 
sorial commendation. A little polish- 
ing, a little revision here and there, is 
called for. She goes at it determinedly. 


The going is rough. The day at the of- 
fice has tired her and revision languish- 
es. When her restless roommate sug- 
gests that they walk over to the lending 
library, Mary abandons literature until 
next Sunday, when she will have all day 
free. 

Her blasé roommate and the Village 
life are working lamentable changes in 
Mary. Then, too, in the insidious lend- 
ing library she has discovered the light 
novelists—Nancy Hoyt, John Erskine, 
and Miss Loos. She reads them omniv- 
orously and forgets her Irish folk-lore. 
Tut, tut—she is even tackling the over- 
sexed books her roommate carries home 
unblushingly under her arm! 

The college themes go unrevised, un- 
polished. Poor literature is put off from 
Sunday to Sunday. Mary has tasted the 
joys of sleeping until noon on the Sab- 
bath day. She likes to lie snugly in bed 
while her roommate unscrews the curl- 
ing-iron from the electric-light socket 
and plugs in the grill to cook breakfast. 
Before they have finished eating the girl 
next door drops in, bringing the Sun- 
day papers. Then there are stockings to 
be washed. In the evening the girls 
have their one square meal for the week 
at an arty tea-room near by—three 
steps down off the street; guttering can- 
dles on the table; open fireplace; atmos- 
phere galore; table d’héte, one dollar. 

But now look at our Mary. Where 
are the afternoon frocks, the inconspic- 
uous grays, greens, and mauves? Is this 
the girl who wore them, this girl who 
now goes in for dresses in the hand- 
smocked peasant style, who combs her 
hair straight back off her ears, adding 
earrings and a felt béret, who rouges 
her lips, just a little at first, then more, 
then thoroughly ? 

A five-dollar raise in salary, and 
Mary can afford to go out more, as she 
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puts it. She kicks up her still sensible 
heels. After all, one can’t be a writer 
until one knows life. That’s what her 
roommate always says, and Mary is in- 
clined to believe it. 

A music student from her home 
town persuades her to attend a Sunday- 
afternoon concert at Mecca Auditori- 
um. During the intermission she meets 
a blanched young man with a soiled 
necktie and nice eyes. He is, as he cre- 
ates opportunity to confess, an artist. 
There is one of his paintings at the 
Whitney Club members’ show right 
now. He takes Mary to see the exhibi- 
tion and, sure enough, there is his name 
in the catalogue. Mary writes home 
about art. 

Her mother, thrilling loyally from 
afar, writes back that Mary is getting 
to be a real New Yorker. 

“How is your own writing coming?” 
she asks. “For I know you are writing 
all the time, but are too modest ever to 
mention it or let any one see what you 
are doing !”” 

Mary starts guiltily.A year has passed 
since she came to New York and she has 
never revised that theme. She does not 
even know where it is—under the pile 
of magazines on the table, perhaps. She 
promises herself that she will get to 
work that evening. Instead, she goes 
walking with the young artist. 

But stop. There was another para- 
graph in mother’s letter which she 
hardly noticed at first reading. 

“Do you,” her mother questioned, 
“remember Alcott Jones — your old 
beau who used to live next door? He is 
doing awfully well as a claim-adjuster 
and his company is sending him to New 
York. He hardly stutters at all now. I 
gave him your address.” 

Enter Alcott Jones, out of the West. 
He is a nice, dependable young man, 
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for whom the twilight in New York 
marks a daily end to the adjustment of 
claims and a daily renewal of his suit 
for Mary’s hand. Mary begins to waver. 
The young artist with the soiled tie, 
after a few Sunday-morning breakfasts 
at her expense, has returned to his art. 
Alcott takes her to dine at the Brevoort. 
She is sick of delicatessen dinners, sick 
of the effort to keep herself clothed, fed, 
and amused on thirty dollars a week; 
Alcott takes her to the theatre, which 
she has seldom been able to afford, and 
afterward to an up-town cabaret. 
Mary’s roommate, whose clothes she 
borrows, is frankly envious. Alcott is 
Babbitty, but Mary gives in. 

“Alcott,” she writes home to her 
mother, “won’t hear of my working 
after we are married, so I am giving up 
my job. Now I shall have all the time 
I need for my writing.” 

Oh, Mary, Mary! 

Given all the time there is, she would 
never have time for her writing. Be- 
cause writing is hard work and Mary 
has never guessed it; because it is a 
complicated craft which, even at its 
worst, demands skill of no mean order; 
finally, and in two words, because 
Mary has nothing to say. 

She has nothing to say and she will 
never know it. When she and Alcott 
move out to the suburbs to get better air 
for the baby, she will hint that at last 
she hopes to have a great deal of time to 
write. Her baby is a girl and—would 
you believe it?—even as an infant she 
is showing signs of being literary. Even 
Alcott says so. 

Marriage has improved Mary. It has 
made of her a contented, not unattrac- 
tive woman. She will live to make a 
creditable fourth at bridge, to join in a 
sun-parlor discussion of high prices, 
and keep her husband’s buttons sound- 
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ly in their places. She will have sick 
headaches and an operation for appen- 
dicitis. She will golf, travel, take rest 
cures, and prosper in the degree to 
which mankind has need of Alcott in 
the adjustment of its claims. She will 
never be without the paraphernalia of 
the potential authoress—a typewriter, a 
table full of magazines, and friends to 
sustain her in her belief that it was al- 


most too bad she married when she did 
—she really should have gone on with 
her writing. 

“Oh, well,” she will say with a smile 
at her little daughter, building her 
blocks on the floor. “Here’s Marianna 
—she’ll do the writing for both of us. 
Look how smart she is with her blocks; 
easy to tell she’s going to be literary. 

“Now, darling, spell ignoramus.” 


A Fir-Tree Prays 


By ANNE Pace JoHNs 


Dear Gop, I am not wise, I’d rather be 
For one bright day of shining ecstasy 


A Christmas Tree, 


Than left forever on this quiet hill 
With naught but sun and starlight to fulfil 


My destiny. 


I am not wise, dear God, for I would wear 
A thousand tapers lit to make me fair, 

And in that radiance bear 

Rejoicing—one frail harvest of delight, 

My robe of tinsel marvellously white, 

Bright toys and glittering angels bending me, 


A Christmas Tree. 


Lord God, forgiveness!—Yet I ask to be 

This fragile thing of mortal revelry, 

For merriment and laughing children’s glee— 
To lose the gracious heritage I know, 

The strength of winds, the gentle ways of snow, 
Rain-scent, and robins, and the stir of dawn, 
Eons of solemn loveliness foregone, 

My birthright lost, please God—a Christmas Tree! 
And only death for immortality. 
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BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes. ... 

For beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in ser- 
vice, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time.” 


more true than that; and yet, and 

yet—although the twentieth cen- 
tury has devoured many shining repu- 
tations, and although the veneer of gilt 
on thousands of new books outglows 
the gold that is dusted with time, one 
of the most striking phenomena of our 
day is the colossal and ever-growing 
prestige of Dickens. I wonder if all of 
my older readers realize how amazing 
this is. Forty years ago, if any one had 
the temerity to announce that he pre- 
ferred Dickens to Thackeray, he was 
looked upon as quite outside the pale 
of the intelligentsia; from 1850 to 
1910, although Dickens never lacked 
either readers or popularity, he was not 
regarded by the majority of men of taste 
and intelligence as in the same class 
with his great rival. When “Vanity 
Fair” appeared, Mrs. Carlyle said: “He 
beats Dickens out of the world.” And 
Thomas Carlyle—I hope by this time 
God has forgiven him for it—always 
spoke of Dickens with tolerant conde- 
scension, not dreaming that he was in 
reality talking about his superior. The 
late Professor Beers, whose judgment 
in most bookish things was all but im- 
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peccable, said that when he first read 
Thackeray the new man drove Dickens 
out of his head as one nail drives out 
another. Nor did he ever change that 
opinion. 

Well, to-day no one need be ashamed 
of a whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
Dickens, or be afraid of rating him too 
highly among the world’s novelists. 
There has been a tremendous rise in 
Dickens stock during the last fifteen 
years. Not only is he the best-selling 
English novelist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—he is acclaimed by professional 
critics as never before. At this moment 
he stands far above Thackeray. 

When three critics of such differ- 
ent temperament and view-points as 
George Gissing, G. K. Chesterton, and 
George Santayana have expressed them- 
selves in glowing terms about the most 
beloved of all novelists, it is worth while 
to look back for a moment at the sky- 
line of nineteenth-century literature. 
And now comes along one of the first- 
class professionals of our day, John 
Galsworthy, who in his latest collection 
of essays—“‘Castles in Spain” —declares 
that Dickens is “beyond dispute the 
greatest English novelist, and the great- 
est example in the annals of all novel- 
writing of the triumph of sheer exuber- 
ant genius.” 

Of course I believe that, and rejoice 
to hear Mr. Galsworthy say it; but few 
would have dared to say it in 1880, 
1890, or 1900. 

To find out which in your own mind 
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is the greatest English novelist, all you 
have to do is to ask yourself which one 
you would keep, if you could have only 
one? The uniqueness of Dickens then 
becomes clear. 

Both Dickens and his admirer Gals- 
worthy are at this moment on the New 
York stage. “Pickwick” is one of the 
successes of the year, and “Escape,” 
which opened this week, received the 
best press of anything since Winthrop 
Ames’s revival of ““The Mikado.” Mr. 
Galsworthy has announced that “Es- 
cape” is his last play, but I hope he will 
change his mind. The play has just been 
published in a separate volume. 


It was a happy idea of Roger Bur- 
lingame’s to issue in one portly tome 
the best short stories by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. The book opens magnifi- 
cently with “Gallegher,” a masterpiece; 
that and “The Bar Sinister” are my 
favorite Davis tales. There are forty in 
this collection. Mr. Davis was always 
more popular with readers than with 
other journalists. There’s a reason—in 
fact, there are two. 

Professor Charles T. Copeland, 
whose “Reader’’ I praised in this col- 
umn, has now issued an anthology in 
five volumes, called ““Copeland’s Trea- 
sury for Booklovers’’; it is “‘a panorama 
of English and American poetry and 
prose from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent.” I may add that it is excellently 
well printed, the pedro of anthologies. 
As an example of reverse English in 
every sense of the word, take ““The 
American Caravan.” 

A book eagerly awaited and that will 
be devoured with delight is the second 
volume in Mark Sullivan’s “Our 
Times. The United States, 1900- 


1925.” The author names this “Amer- 
ica Finding Herself.”” Harry Hansen 
calls it a scrap-book, and so it is; yet 


there are many pungent opinions ex- 
pressed by the collector. The author’s 
wide knowledge, sense of news values, 
good judgment, good taste, and in- 
stinct for drama, which qualities mark- 
ed the first volume, are again fully in 
evidence. McGuffey’s Readers are just- 
ly praised, for they played a large part 
in the manufacture of American opin- 
ion, ideals, and character. I wish I had 
studied McGuffey—the only “Readers” 
I can remember are Hilliard’s and Mon- 
roe’s. Monroe’s “Sixth Reader” was 
magnificent. I remember, when I was 
ten years old, reciting at school Brown- 
ing’s “Hervé Riel” before it had been 
published in the poet’s works. Brown- 
ing had printed it in the Cornhill Mag- 
azine, and Monroe had included it in 
his Reader. 

Other chapters in Mark Sullivan’s 
irresistible book deal with Spencerian 
Penmanship and the Fancy Birds, Re- 
ligion and Elocution in Public Schools, 
Recreation and Diversion, Rockefeller 
and Standard Oil, Roosevelt, Hanna, 
and McKinley, Trusts and Trust-Bust- 
ers, Popular Songs, Wall Street, Pure 
Food, and Airplanes. Chase Osborn’s 
comments on the younger generation 
are illuminating. 


I have never been able to discover the 
origin of the expression “The Big 
Four.” I first heard it in 1881, when 
the Detroit baseball club bought the 
Buffalo infield (Brouthers, Richardson, 
Rowe, and White) and called them the 
Big Four. Not far from that date 
the Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad called itself the Big 
Four, and used that appellation on its 
stationery. I wrote to the management, 
to find out when they first used this 
name, but they did not know. I have 
heard that in the gold days of Califor- 


nia there were magnates who were later 
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known as the Big Four, but what was 
the date of their christening ? 

It is surprising how often in the his- 
tory of the world’s men of genius one 
is able to name a Big Four who stand 
in a class by themselves. This is certain- 
ly true of music and of poetry. Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner are 
the Big Four in music; to attempt to 
name a fifth would bring on a pretty 
quarrel. Likewise, in poetry we have 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe; 
there is no fifth writer in that class. In 
military history four generals stand out: 
Alexander, Hannibal, Czsar, and Na- 
poleon. 

But now appears a book written by 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, the bold 
title of which is intended to be not only 
a statement of fact but a challenge. This 
is “A Greater than Napoleon. Scipio 
Africanus.””’ The book is illustrated 
with maps, which make the plans of 
the battles clear to the lay reader. 

That Captain Hart’s claims for his 
hero are both original and novel will 
appear from his preface, in which he 
informs us that the only biography pre- 
viously written in English of Scipio 
came in 1817, and was by a country 
clergyman, who did not discuss Scipio’s 
military campaigns. Thus Captain Hart 
attempts to establish the prestige of 
Scipio’s name in military history; also to 
show the political importance of wars, 
in contradistinction to many of our con- 
temporary historical works, which min- 
imize both fights and fighters. 

Yet the fame of Scipio as a general 
is in a certain sense a compliment to 
Hannibal, as the popularity of Welling- 
ton was a compliment to Napoleon. 
Both men are famous because they beat 
the foremost military genius of their 
times. Now if a reputation is based on 
a triumph over a certain opponent, to 


whom does the laurel finally belong? 
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Captain Hart evidently feels this, be- 
cause he shows that Scipio was always 
a great tactician, a master of strategy; 
that his decisive victory at Zama was 
not a fluke, but the crowning event of a 
successful career. And, indeed, unprej- 
udiced writers have given almost un- 
stinted praise to Scipio. In Doctor Wil- 
liam Smith’s “Smaller History of 
Rome,” published over fifty years ago, 
he calls Scipio “perhaps the greatest 
man that Rome ever produced, with 
the exception of Julius Czsar.” 

Whatever may be thought of the 
claims in the title of this book—I think 
Napoleon’s position is secure—Scipio 
was not only a great general, he was a 

reat statesman, with a noble and en- 
ehecned intellect. He was far in ad- 
vance of his age. He loved Greek litera- 
ture and had a hospitable mind, ever 
open to new ideas. Furthermore, al- 
though he was his country’s saviour, for 
without him it is probable that Car- 
thage would have triumphed, he was 
surprisingly free from narrow patriot- 
ism and from the spirit of revenge. He 
showed no rancor to the defeated Han- 
nibal nor to the city of Carthage; his 
attitude toward the foe which had 
threatened his country’s existence was 
in conspicuous contrast to that held by 
many on the side of the victors after 
1918. Indeed, as Captain Hart tells us 
that all soldiers of to-day can learn valu- 
able lessons from Scipio’s military tac- 
tics, so may we all study with profit the 
admirable temper of his mind and 
heart. 

The only blot on his career was his 
— of making peace after first 
anding in Africa, while his purpose 
was to discover the secrets of the ene- 
my. Captain Hart says: “He undoubt- 
edly went as close to the border between 
strategical ruse and deliberate craft as 
was possible without overstepping it.” 
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I have never been able to understand 
the stupidity of the Carthaginians in 
permitting Scipio to land his forces in 
Africa without a struggle. Such a mari- 
time power should have been on the 


lookout. 

There are many oditer dicta in Cap- 
tain Hart’s book which should give rise 
to serious reflection, applicable as they 
are meant to be to modern conditions. 
What shall we say whi: an English 
military officer writes as follows, of the 
slaughter of the civilians in Cartagena 
by Scipio’s troops? 

“If the massacre of the townspeople is re- 
volting to modern ideas, it was the normal 
custom then and for many centuries there- 
after, and with the Romans was a deliberate 
policy aimed at the moral factor rather than 
mere insensate slaughter. The direct blow at 
the civil population, who are the seat of the 
hostile will, may indeed be revived by the 
potentialities of aircraft, which can jump, 
halmawise, over the armed ‘men’ who form 
the shield of the enemy nation. Such a course, 
if militarily practicable, is the logical one, and 
ruthless logic usually overcomes the humaner 
sentiments in a life and death struggle.” (P. 
37:) 

Is he thinking of Belgium? Again, 
in saying that sensible chivalry should 
not be confounded with quixotism, 
which is “merely stupid” — 

“so also is the traditional tendency to re- 
gard the use of a new weapon as ‘hitting be- 
low the belt,’ regardless of whether it is in- 
human or not in comparison with existing 
weapons. So the Germans called the use of 
tanks an atrocity, and so did we term gas— 
so also the medizval knight spoke of firearms 
when they came to interfere with his safe 
slaughter of unarmoured peasants.” (P. 161.) 


Such general remarks are particularly 
interesting in a book which is interest- 
ing from start to finish; if we take part 
in another World War, we certainly 
know what to expect. 

Synchronously with Captain Hart’s 
serious book on Hannibal and Scipio 


appears Mr. Robert E. Sherwood’s 
spoof-play on the same theme, “The 
Road to Rome,” which is one of the 
outstanding successes of 1927. In the 
published version Mr. Sherwood has a 
sparkling preface, in which he speaks 
of his boyish idolatry of Hannibal and 
his lifelong interest in the Punic Wars, 
Well, as a boy I had that same hero- 
worship for Hannibal; I knew that it 
was probably best for civilization that 
Rome should triumph, but my heart 
was always with the great Carthagin- 
ian. I was pro-Carthage in that struggle, 
as I have always been pro-Troy. Mr. 
Sherwood’s play is both clever and di- 
verting; it is a pity that it is also un- 
—- and gratuitously something 
else. 

Even as Captain Hart and Robert 
Sherwood appear simultaneously as 
masque and anti-masque, the same phe- 
nomenon is observable with reference 
to Ben Jonson. At the same moment 
the third volume in the new Oxford 
Jonson is published, and a jocose “O 
Rare Ben Jonson,” by Byron Steel, a 
twenty-year-old Columbia student. Mr. 
Steel’s book is highly amusing, an up- 
to-date biography, but one would never 
imagine in reading it that Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare, and other contemporaries 
bore the least resemblance to the men 
who wrote “Volpone,” “Othello,” and 
other interesting works. It is a comic 
life, like Bill Nye’s “History of the 
United States.” 

The accomplished novelist, Anzia 
Yezierska, who writes with sad sinceri- 
ty, has produced her best story in “‘Ar- 
rogant Beggar,” which gives a new, im- 
pressive, and convincing account of the 
relations between rich and poor in New 
York. She might have chosen as her 
text, “And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” The 
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accent is on me. Miss Yezierska is sorry 
for the rich, and makes out a good case. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the first 
book of a young novelist, especially 
when it is such an excellent work as 
“Purse Strings” by Mrs. Edith M. 
Stern, of New York. I cannot detect 
any sign of immaturity in this novel. 
The story is well wrought and straight- 
forward; it is interesting and the char- 
acters are astonishingly real. 


Here are some thrillers that I will 
guarantee: “The Big Four,” by Agatha 
Christie, author of that hair-raiser, 
“The Murder of Roger Ackroyd”; 
“The Dalehouse Murder,” by Francis 
Everton; “The Crook’s Shadow,” by 
J. J. Farjeon; “The Master Mind,” by 
Cleveland Moffett; “The Phantom Pas- 
senger,” by Mansfield Scott. 

I have read W. J. Locke’s latest nov- 
el, “The Kingdom of Theophilus,” 
with mingled emotions. It is fairly in- 
teresting, but if he should ever open 
“Septimus,” he might well say with 
Swift: “Good God! what a genius I 
had when I wrote that book!” 


With reference to astronomical origi- 
nalities, the eminent pathologist, Doc- 
tor Francis Carter Wood, writes me: 

I have just found another astronomical 
gem to add to your collection: Miss Barbara 
Young, poetess, writes (in the New York 
Times, Oct. 13) concerning the “New Moon 
above Mount Tom.” 

“Look, in the wide, sweet sky, 
There in the East— 
A dim gray thread,” etc. 


How is your golf game? 


Well, doctor, I hope with all my heart 
to have a match with you in Augusta 
this winter. 

The mayor of Seattle is a woman, 
Bertha K. Landes. Her secretary is a 
research scholar in English literature, 


Matthew O’Connor. From the sacred 
precincts of her outer office he writes 
that he read the entire “Faery Queene” 
while successfully pursuing an M.A. de- 
gree at the University of Washington, 
under the tutelage of Professor F. M. 
Padelford. He says that his literary ad- 
ventures in this thicket of romance were 
as exhilarating as Professor Lowes'’s ex- 
ploits on the trail of Coleridge. 

Mrs. John Hendricks, of Powell, 
Wyo., has not only read the F. Q., but 
everything else of Spenser’s. She associ- 
ates the music of his verse with the fla- 
vor of oatmeal, which she ate in her 
youth while reading the faery poem. 
“The older the memory grows, the rich- 
er they both taste.” 

Alexander S$. Thompson, of Clare- 
mont, Calif., read the whole of the 
F. Q. last winter, and was inspired by 
that to read James Thomson’s eigh- 
teenth-century Spenserian poem, “The 
Castle of Indolence.” I first read that in 
the British Museum, when I was be- 
ginning work on my doctor’s thesis. 
The early chapters of my thesis I wrote 
with ink, the last ones in blood—a com- 
mon experience. 

R. T. Bond, of New York, joins the 
Faery Queene Club, having read it un- 
derground. “During my graduate work 
in Columbia, just before the war, I read 
the F. Q. through in the New York sub- 
ways, between Flatbush Avenue, in 
Brooklyn, and 116th Street, in Man- 
hattan.” He thoroughly enjoyed read- 
ing it in that magician’s grotto. 

Agnes Kent Carruth, of Concord, 
Mass., read the poem with such zest 
that she hopes many will do likewise. 
Amen. 

Miss Frances Isabel Ormiston, of 
Bernardsville, N. J., read the poem 
through twice. She also nominates for 
the Ignoble Prize “persons who refer to 


a bitch as a ‘female dog,’ with possibly 
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a special medal for editors of country 
newspapers who use this evasion.” It is 
rather curious that we have no word 
for female cat, either in English or in 
German; and the French seldom use 
“la chatte,” though it is a word in good 
standing. 

Frank M. Pearson, writing from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, informs me that in a 
public address he announced that any 
one could commit the “Faery Queene” 
to memory in one year. He received a 
letter from Philip E. Brodt, of Dans- 
ville, N. Y., who says that in three days 
after hearing the lecture, he had learned 
by heart 3,000 lines and was “going 
strong.” 

John L. Heaton, of the New York 
World, brings against me a true bill: 


One of my nominations for the Ignoble 
Prize is the locution “would have liked to 
have had,” meaning presumably “would have 
liked to have.” This offending construction, 
common in Sir Walter Scott, is attributed by 
a flagitiously errant proof-reader to William 
Lyon Phelps, in the New York Evening 
Post, August 20. The offending passage is: 
“Both Meredith and James would have liked 
to have had a million readers.” 


Alas, father, it was my hatchet. 

Alexander Craig, of La Mesa, Calif., 
nominates “somebody’s else,”’ instead 
of the correct form; I remember George 
Ade, in that great fable about Gabby 
Will, made “daughter” say “some- 
body’s else” after she had returned from 
an Eastern finishing school. 

Theodore H. Kenworth, of Brook- 
lyn, commenting on the superfluous 
“very,” neatly suggests one instance 
where it is essential: “The Very Rever- 
end,” meaning a dean of a cathedral. 
He asks, “Do you suppose there are 
other such uses?” Well, I can think of 
only one—the poet, Jones Very. 

Carolyn Cushing informs me that at 


the International Meeting at Williams- 
town this summer nine-tenths of the 
speakers mispronounced the words 
“forest,” “foreign,” “origin,” in every 
instance giving the first syllable an 
“aw” sound. I agree that this is detest- 
able. I hate it also in words like “office” 
and “mock” which I have often heard 
called “‘awfice” and “‘mawk.” 

The Reverend Francis M. Bacon, of 
Hanna, Wyo., hates the expression “by 
and large.” It is, however, convenient, 
meaning “‘in its length and breadth,” 
“from every point of view.” It is also 
the title of a book of poems by F. P. A. 

A distinguished physician sends me 
the following advertisement he saw in 
a shop-window at Woods Hole, Mass.: 


Enter Please, 
Go out Pleased. 


In Hollywood, N. J., he saw a sign: 


Go slow and see our town. 
Go fast and see our jail. 


James R. Bettis, of Webster Groves, 
Mo., makes the following observation: 


Whene’er you take your walks abroad 
through the city’s busy streets, did you ever 
note the individuals who habitually wear 
their lips in a pucker, as though whistling? 
They are not numerous, but may always be 
found in the passing throng. Whether they 
really whistle, or only carry the appearance 
of it, matters not; but the connotation of the 
expression they bear is significant and clear. 
“Behold in me,” it says, “the supremely 
sophisticated, placid, self-poised. Nothing 
can surprise me nor disturb my calm. I ob- 
serve your weaknesses, my fellow man, and 
am tolerant of them; but such are apart from 
me. I know no fear nor worry; but carefree 
and unruffled, I go my serene way.” 


Here is an excellent letter from 
George L. Bradlee of Providence, R. I.: 


In the September “Scribner’s” you said, 
“Nearly all publications have typographical 
errors except the Authorized Version of the 
Bible and railway time-tables.” 
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As illustrations of your statement I quote 
two additions to my Wrong Word collection, 
which, when completed, will be dedicated to 
the memory of Mrs. Malaprop’s husband, 
whose sufferings will thus be properly com- 
memorated. 

In the “Christian Science Sentinel” for 

Nov. 1926, the editor states that Mrs. Eddy 
was “protected by her overweening sense of 
the divine presence.” This somewhat dis- 
concerting sentence, with its un-Eddy-fying 
word, seems to have escaped censorship, for 
the entire editorial is reprinted verbatim in 
the “Herald of Christian Science” for May 
1927. 
When on Cape Cod, this summer, I found 
in the Cape Playhouse Program, week of 
Aug. 8, the following alleged quotation from 
a “Boston Herald” article on Shelley and By- 
ron. 

“In due time Jane (Clairmont) was to be- 
come the mother of Byron’s beloved, beauti- 
ful, and short-lived algebra.” 

Although Landor was unkind enough to 
say that there were things in Byron “as 
strong as poison and as original as sin,” I can 
recall no critic hardened enough to accuse 
“Glorious Apollo” of being the Father of 
mathematics,—even if Jane Clairmont, the 
mother of Allegra was a calculating female. 


With reference to the new word 
“Clairaudition,” which I mentioned in 
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the October Scripner’s as coined by Mr. 
Rosenfeld, I have some information 
from Doctor L. D. Broughton, of 
Brooklyn: 


I note the new (?) word coined by Mr. 
Rosenfeld, mentioned in the October Serib- 
ner: Clairaudition. My Dictionary gives Clair- 
audience: the supposed power of hearing in 
a trance sounds otherwise inaudible. Rather 
hard on Beethoven, who was almost totally 
deaf. Many years ago one of my women 
friends whe was a student of esoteric philoso- 
phy spoke of a fellow student as clairvoyant, 
clairaudient and clairsentient. It might be a 
warning to Mr. Rosenfeld to know that this 
woman is now an inmate of Kings Park, L. I. 
asylum. 


And as though this were not a sufh- 
cient rebuke to me, here comes a letter 
from Lawrence Gilman, the brilliant 
music critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


Beloved and azygous Billy: 

Tut tut! Jim Huneker used “Clairaudient”’ 
(if not “clairaudition”) years ago, and re- 
peatedly. Mr. Jay C. Rosenfeld should pon- 
der that sobering sentence of Geo. Mere- 
dith’s: “Our new thoughts have thrilled dead 
bosoms.” 


We ea 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 


the front advertising section. 
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THE FIELD OF ART 


The International Exhibition 
at Pittsburgh 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 





es 


HE International Exhibitions held 
annually at Carnegie Institute, in 
Pittsburgh, have long served a 
peculiarly useful purpose. They enable 
the observer of contemporary painting 
to see at a glance just what its most 
characteristic traits are. As in a micro- 
cosm, he perceives what is going on in 
the studios on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Of course not every one of them is 
represented, but the men chosen to 
stand for this or that country are fairly 
typical specimens and from their work 
one may catch a truly illuminating 
leam. They are men who, if not exact- 
iy in the forefront—from the point of 
view of intrinsic merit—are at all 
events significant of what is newest in 
the air at a given moment. The Pitts- 
burgh galleries constitute a kind of 
laboratory in which the director, Mr. 
Homer Saint Gaudens, regardless of his 
own “likes or dislikes,” assembles the 
current evidence on which an estimate 
of progress—or its opposite—may be 
based. 

Section after section, year after year, 
has hitherto had a rather miscellaneous 
aspect. The different countries have 
been represented by as generous a group 
as space permitted. For the twenty-sixth 
exhibition, in full swing as I write and 
destined to be visible, so far as the for- 
eign pictures are concerned, at the 
Brooklyn Museum in January, a some- 
what different policy has been adopted. 
Only about a third of the usual number 


of artists is represented, but these men 
have three or four pictures each on the 
walls and in some instances as many as 
five canvases are hung by the individ- 
ual. It is as though a miniature “one- 
man show” occurred over and over 
again within the ensemble. The effect 
is to emphasize the specific type. Next 
year, I may note in passing, another 
contingent of the same numerical force 
will hold the fort and a year later still 
another will be organized. The present 
group, responsible for about four hun- 
dred pictures, well hung in rooms given 
to different nationalities, ushers in the 
new system in a manner admirably pro- 
vocative of discussion. It is about evenly 
divided between exemplars of the old 
and the new, conservatism and radical- 
ism. The revival of an ancient conflict 
is piquantly illustrated. 


_— > 


My first experience of that conflict 
dates back to the crisis between the two 
bodies in Paris, the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées and the Salon of the Champs 
de Mars. I saw something of the same 
upheaval when Franz Stuck and the 
other leaders of the Munich Secession 
came into view. There had been historic 
quarrels before that, when romanticists 
like Gericault and Delacroix had re- 
belled against the tradition of David, 
when the Barbizon school had pitted 
naturalism against convention, and 
when Monet and the rest of the Im- 
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In- Mlle. Orosoff. 


From the painting by Abram Poole. 








Brown-eyed Boy. The Hermit. 


From the painting by Robert Henri. From the painting by Ignacio Zuloaga. 








Motherhood. 


From the painting by Anto Carte—Awarded Second Prize. 
































Sull Life. 


From the painting by Henri Matisse—Awarded First Prize. 

















Carnival. 


From the painting by Antonio Donghi. 
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The Fish, the Bottle, and the Boy. 


From the painting by Charles W. Hawthorne 
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pressionists had struggled for their 
place in the sun. Over here we also have 
had our revolutionary episodes, notably 
when the Society of American Artists 
entered into rivalry with the National 
Academy. Revolution, as such, may 
spring from two sources. It may origi- 
nate in the creative ardor of one or two 
men. A genius paints in his predestined 
way because he cannot help himself. No 
matter how external influences may 
have urged him, Gericault was bound 
to paint The Raft of the Medusa. Dela- 
croix would have been Delacroix in 
spite of the antithetical presence of In- 
gres upon the scene. Change does not 
come from a “noble discontent” alone; 
it sometimes spontaneously arises. Con- 
sider Whistler. He got into the Salon 
des Refusés as the result of conditions 
outside himself, but he is an instance of 
self-determination if ever there was one. 
The nocturnes which constitute his 
most precious invention, giving him his 
singularity, sprang from his innermost 
being and not from any dissatisfaction 
with the Salon or the Royal Academy. 
Nevertheless, revolution often develops 
out of nothing more nor less than re- 
sentment against a predominant mode. 
It was so, I think, in the old battle of 
the Salons to which I have alluded. It 
was so at Munich in the nineties and it 
has been so, again, in the United States. 
And yet the distinction which I would 
draw is not always as simple as it might 
seem. There remains, inevitably, the 
play of personal temperament and fac- 
ulty, the quality of the man with whom 
you have sometimes to reckon in the 
midst of consideration of ‘“move- 
ments.” 

With the due reservations to be made 
which I have indicated, I would still be 
inclined to ascribe the state of affairs re- 
flected at Pittsburgh to discontent rath- 
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er than to the pressure of individual 
initiative. Conservatism, which has 
its inalienable virtues, has also its in- 
alienable perils. For one thing it occa- 
sionally makes for routine, which is to 
say complacency and atrophy. I can 
well remember one justification that the 
rebels had in Paris thirty years ago. It 
resided in the huge machin of which 
the big men were so fond, the histori- 
cal or mythological canvas in which 
great academic skill was wreaked upon 
banality. Individual distinction, where 
it existed at all, was swallowed up in a 
lifeless immensity. To what expedients 
were artists driven in order that they 
too might “make a hole in the wall” 
and play an effective part in the great 
game of attracting attention! M. Pelez, 
as I recall, was even moved to paint a 
full-length of a vitriol-thrower, lurking 
behind a corner with a bow] of the bale- 
ful liquid in her hand and waiting, 
poised like a snake, for the passing of 
her recalcitrant lover. Sensationalism 
ranged itself against the rule of thumb. 
Well, the revolution was worked out, 
happily, on other lines. In the Salon of 
the Champs de Mars you saw men who 
essayed to solve the problem in the only 
way—by painting better. Some of 
them, Besnard, for example, were, as it 
happened, extraordinarily gifted. But 
the general gesture was one of disgust, 
directed at an outworn mode. To a cer- 
tain extent that is what is at the bottom 
of the newer impulses to-day. 


o fo S 


France, which has so often been the 
battle-ground, is once more the coun- 
try in which experimentation is carried 
on with peculiar fervor, and after a pre- 
liminary survey of the Pittsburgh show 
as a whole it is interesting to turn to the 
French section. A passage in the pref- 
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ace to it in the catalogue is apposite to 
the present inquiry: 

The march toward abstraction becomes 
more obvious, as our own senses become more 
acute, until we find ourselves in company 
with those creators who feel that the most in- 
teresting thing to do in painting is not to ap- 
peal to the world at large, but to excite the 
refined emotions of a few persons, who, 
possessed of intense sympathy with modern 
social existence, have sought to tune their 
visual reactions to the most sensitive possible 
combinations of form and color. 


The question at once arises—what, 
precisely, are the men doing who are 
trying to “excite the refined emotions of 
a few persons”? I found Maurice Denis 
painting religious subjects with all the 
dignity of the old régime but with an 
engagingly modern touch. He has 
beaten out a style of his own without 
sacrificing any of the elements in tech- 
nique which have contented his prede- 
cessors. Not so with Henri Matisse and 
the men of his new generation, such 
men as Maurice Utrillo, Othon Friesz, 
Henry de Waroquier, and Kees van 
Dongen. They suggest that they have 
come to a legitimate reaction against 
old Salon conventions without substi- 
tuting for them anything in itself fine 
and beautiful. The Matisse legend is a 
very curious phenomenon. All sorts of 
potentialities are assigned to it, and we 
are told, for example, that he can draw 
like Ingres, but when you encounter a 
specimen of his art, like The Span- 
iard, at Pittsburgh, you discover simply 
a sketchy and mannered full-length of 
a woman that has a measure of anima- 
tion but is in no wise beautiful. You 
would judge from it, too, that the old 
French tradition of painting as a craft 
had been lost. That is the broad impres- 
sion left upon me by the French section 
in the International. The modernists 
have a zest which is better than the 
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dead-alive mood of the Salon—but they 
are inadequate painters. 

It amused me to compare them with 
some of the “old hands.” They seemed 
crude not only beside Salonniers like 
Le Sidaner and René Menard, but be- 
side an innovator like Claude Monet. 
Just once Matisse, in the vivid flower- 
piece to which the first prize was 
awarded, seemed to come within hail- 
ing distance of a beguiling conception 
and to cause it to vibrate at least with 
the charm of color. But his other com- 
positions left me cold. I could not find 
in them any particularly “sensitive com- 
binations of form and color.” To put 
it quite frankly, he doesn’t seem to me 
the powerful personality who, with 
great creative originality, is to lead us 
away from the sedater qualities of con- 
servatism. 


_—. 


It is, indeed, a crucial point. As | 
have ventured to point out more than 
once in these pages before, it is the artist 
who counts before the art, the man 
“with the mark of the gods upon him,” 
as Whistler said, who comes bringing a 
new vision and a magical hand to the 
recording of his ideas. And when he ar- 
rives, I may add, he touches not only 
“the refined emotions of a few persons” 
but makes a successful appeal “to the 
world at large.” The strength of the 
British section resides altogether in the 
company of really distinguished paint- 
ers there represented. I may cite the 
studies of form by Augustus John, the 
beautiful landscapes of Sir D. Y. Cam- 
eron—who is-achieving a power with 
the brush quite in harmony with that 
which he has shown in etching—and 
the not quite full-rounded yet unques- 
tionably original and alluring portrai- 
ture of the late Ambrose McEvoy. 
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There were some modernists present in 
this section, but on the whole they sank 
into the background. The British, in so 
far as the testimony of this exhibit may 
be followed, are on the side of conserva- 
tism. Sir William Orpen’s rather hard 
but undeniably strong portraits, and 
those painted out of a kindred academic 
hypothesis by Maurice Greiffenhagen, 
are more decisively “in the current” 
than anything else on the walls. And 
the stimulating thing about this cur- 
rent in Great Britain is that it is a 
current, that there is no hint of stag- 
nation in the prevailing fidelity to 
old canons of thoroughgoing workman- 
ship. a &« @ 

The American section, like those al- 
ready traversed, was so framed as to 
give both sides a hearing. It held one 
hundred and twenty pictures in which 
old and new ideas were about equally 
balanced. The ideals of workmanship 
nurtured by European training during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years ap- 
peared in the portraits painted by Gari 
Melchers, Abram Poole, and Leopold 
Seyffert. Charles W. Hawthorne’s pic- 
tures stood for the same more or less 
traditional standard. You saw it tinc- 
tured by a more specifically “modern” 
feeling in the work of Arthur B. 
Davies, Leon Kroll, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, and divers others. The note of 
Manet was revived with his usual adroit- 
ness and force by Robert Henri. The 
modernistic accent pure and simple, dis- 
closed by a leader like Maurice Sterne, 
was borne also by Bernard Karfiol, 
Henry L. McFee, and Andrew Das- 
burg. The mere freakishness of mod- 
ernism was absent. There were no cu- 
bistic fantasies on the walls. But there 
was abundant illustration of the “new” 
tendency. It did not seem to me to em- 
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brace as efficient a technique as the con- 
servatives could claim, and I felt even 
more a drop in what I may call the 
purely zsthetic phase of the matter. ‘The 
object of the artist, which is to say the 
production of a work of art, seems 
among the modernists to have been 
modified into something of a slightly 
different nature. Though realism in the 
photographic sense is rightly in abey- 
ance, the realism which is to the fore 
instead seems, on the whole, somewhat 
stodgy. A certain heaviness broods over 
the painter’s sense of form and over his 
touch, and in color he is inclined to be 
drab. What is especially missing? In- 
spiration, I should say. Not anything 
high-erected and imaginative that is 
ordinarily connoted by the phrase, but 
the inspiration of a really new and en- 
kindling personal gift. In the United 
States, as elsewhere, contemporary 
painting is suffering from the slender- 
ness of the crop of unique talents. 


o oS S 


The transitional movements, to 
which some reference was made at the 
outset, owed a good deal to dynamic in- 
dividuality. It is always rare, and there 
is, perhaps, nothing to be surprised at in 
its rarity to-day, when science is so em- 
phatically in the saddle. In the search 
after personality in the International, 
I found nowhere a nation portentously 
rich in this blessing of the gods. There 
was a trace of it in the Belgian section, 
made really strong by one of the two 
exhibitors, Anto Carte. He is an early 
Fleming born again, with a modern 
twist to his traditional impulse. He 
paints interesting pictures, partly na- 
turalistic, partly symbolical, and paints 
them well. He had a good colleague 
on this occasion in Isadore Opsomer, 
a landscapist and __portrait-painter. 
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Holland registered no progress at all. 
Germany and Austria proved as arid, 
with modernism rampant and doing 
nothing to raise a hopeful surmise. 
Amongst the other nations one had to 
be content with occasional flashes of a 
modest cleverness, as in the case of the 
portrait-painter Ludomir Slendzinski, 
in Poland, and that of Eustache Stoe- 
nesco in Roumania. Russia had three 
interesting representatives in Alexander 
Jakovlev, Vasili Shukaeiv, and Boris 
Grigoriev, especially the first-named. 
Bolshevism hasn’t killed out the Rus- 
sian flair for draftsmanship, though it 
has, apparently, encouraged a kind of 
violence in respect to color. Out of that 
vast cosmos important things are sure- 
ly ultimately coming. The Hungarians 
and Scandinavians seemed to me neg- 
ligible, not even excepting the much- 
vaunted Norwegian modernist Edvard 
Munch, and there was little to arrest 
the eye in Czechoslovakia. Down in the 
south the Spaniards and Italians gave a 
fairly encouraging account of them- 
selves, though Spain has men to make 
next year’s display more ingratiating 
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than this one. A wholesome national- 
ism is evidently sustaining Spanish art. 
In Italy the same source of strength is 
at odds with a flowing tide of modernis- 
tic straining after effect. In both coun- 
tries there are figures of consequence: 
in Italy not only the veteran Mancini 
but younger men of ability, like Italico 
Brass, Ferruccio Ferrazzi, and Antonio 
Donghi; in Spain, not only Zuloaga 
but various capable disciples of his more 
racy strain. 


o Oo SS 


It was a useful show, this twenty- 
sixth International. Modernism was 
given every chance to affirm itself 
alongside the conservative types which 
it would discredit. In the long run it 
demonstrated the truth to which I have 
often returned in the analysis of this 
subject, the truth that the burden of 
proof rests not upon the propagandists 
but directly upon the shoulders of the 
artists themselves. And on this occasion 
the proof that they have in their posses- 
sion the secret of true renovators of art 
was not forthcoming. 








FFF EF 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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Jal- 
art. The Greene Murder Case 
1 1S 
nis- (Continued from page 16 of this number) 
= small balustraded stone porch with a narrow’ with sage-green satin-upholstered furniture 
re flight of stairs, set against the house, leading of the Marie Antoinette period. Opposite to 
“Int to the lawn below. French doors opened the door was a canopied bedstead on a dais; 
lico upon this porch from both Ada’s and Mrs. and several dark blotches on the embroidered 
nio Greene’s room. linen gave mute evidence of the tragedy that 
aga On the opposite side of the hall were the _ had been enacted there the night before. 
three rooms occupied by Julia, Chester, and Vance, after noting the disposition of the 
- Sibella, Julia’s room being at the front of the furniture, turned his gaze upon the old-fash- 
house, Sibella’s at the rear, and Chester’s in _ioned crystal chandelier. 
the centre. None of these rooms communi- “Were those the lights that were on 
cated with the other. It might also be noted when you found your sister last night, Mr. 
ity- that the doors to Sibella’s and Mrs. Greene’s Greene?” he asked casually. 
vas rooms were just behind the main staircase, The other nodded with surly annoyance. 
self whereas Chester’s and Ada’s were directly at “And where, may I ask, is the switch?” 
‘ the head of the stairs, and Julia’s and Rex’s “Behind the end of that cabinet.”’ Greene 
ich farther toward the front of the house. There indifferently indicated a highly elaborated 
1 it was a small linen closet between Ada’s room armoire near the door. 
ave and Mrs. Greene’s; and at the rear of the hall “Invisible—eh, what?” Vance strolled to 
his were the servants’ stairs. the armoire and looked behind it. “An amaz- 
of Chester Greene explained this arrangement in’ burglar!” Then he went up to Markham 
; to us briefly, and then walked up the hall to and spoke to him in a low voice. 
ists Julia’s room. After a moment Markham nodded. 
the “You'll want to look in here first, I im- “Greene,” he said, “I wish you’d go to 


ion agine,” he said, throwing open the door. 
ses- ) “Nothing’s been touched—police orders. But 
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Plan of Julia’s Bedroom. 


I can’t see what good all that stained bed- 
linen is to any one. It’s a frightful mess.” 
The room was large and richly furnished 
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your room and lie down on the bed just as 
you were last night when you heard the shot. 
Then, when I tap on the wall, get up and do 
everything you did last night—in just the 
way you did it. I want to time you.” 

The man stiffened, and gave Markham a 
look of resentful protestation. 

“Oh, I say—!” he began. But almost at 
once he shrugged compliance and swaggered 
from the room, closing the door behind him, 

Vance took out his watch, and Markham, 
giving Greene time to reach his room, rapped 
on the wall. For what seemed an intermi- 
nable time we waited. Then the door opened 
slightly, and Greene peered round the casing. 
Slowly his eyes swept the room; he swung 
the door further ajar, stepped inside hesi- 
tantly, and moved to the bed. 

“Three minutes and twenty seconds,” an- 
nounced Vance. “Most disquietin’. : 
What do you imagine, Sergeant, the in- 
truder was doing in the interim of the two 
shots?” 

“How do I know?” retorted Heath. “‘Prob- 
ably groping round the hall outside looking 
for the stairs.” 
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“If he’d groped that length of time he’d 


have fallen down ’em.” 

Markham interrupted this discussion with 
a suggestion that we take a look at the ser- 
vants’ stairway down which the butler had 
come after hearing the first shot. 

“We needn’t inspect the other bedrooms 
just yet,” he added, “though we’ll want to 
see Miss Ada’s room as soon as the doctor 
thinks it’s advisable. When, by the way, will 
you know his decision, Greene?” 

“He said he’d be here at three. And he’s 
a punctual beggar—a regular fiend for effi- 
ciency. He sent a nurse over early this morn- 
ing, and she’s looking after Ada and the Ma- 
ter now.” 

“I say, Mr. Greene,” interposed Vance, 
“was your sister Julia in the habit of leaving 
her door unlocked at night?” 

Greene’s jaw dropped a little, and his eyes 
opened wider. 

“By Jove—no! Now that you mention it 
. . She always locked herself in.” 

Vance nodded absently, and we passed out 
into the hall. A thin, swinging baize door 
hid the servants’ stair-well at the rear, and 
Markham pushed it open. 

“Nothing much here to deaden the sound,” 
he observed. 

“No,” agreed Greene. “And old Sproot’s 
room is right at the head of the steps. He’s 
got good ears, too—too damned good some- 
times.” 

We were about to turn back when a high- 
pitched querulous voice issued from the partly 
open door on our right. 

“Is that you, Chester? What’s all this dis- 
turbance? Haven’t I had enough distraction 
and worry i“ 

Greene had gone to his mother’s door and 
put his head inside. 

“It’s all right, Mater,” he said irritably. 
“It’s only the police nosing around.” 

“The police?” Her voice was contemptu- 
ous. “What do they want? Didn’t they upset 
me enough last night? Why don’t they go 
and look for the villain instead of congregat- 
ing outside my door and annoying me?—So, 
it’s the police.” Her tone became vindictive. 
“Bring them in here at once, and let me talk 
to them. The police, indeed!” 

Greene looked helplessly at Markham, who 
merely nodded; and we entered the invalid’s 
room. It was a spacious chamber, with win- 
dows on three sides, furnished elaborately 
with all manner of conflicting objects. My 
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first glance took in an East Indian rug, a buhl 
cabinet, an enormous gilded Buddha, several 
massive Chinese chairs of carved teak-wood, 
a faded Persian tapestry, two wrought-iron 
standard lamps, and a red-and-gold lacquered 
high-boy. I looked quickly at Vance, and sur- 
prised an expression of puzzled interest in his 
eyes. 

In an enormous bed, with neither head- 
piece nor foot-posts, reclined the mistress of 
the house, propped up in a semirecumbent 
attitude on a sprawling pile of varicolored 
silken pillows. She must have been between 
sixty-five and seventy, but her hair was almost 
black. Her long, chevaline face, though yel- 
lowed and wrinkled like ancient parchment, 
still radiated an amazing vigor: it reminded 
me of the portraits I had seen of George 
Eliot. About her shoulders was drawn an em- 
broidered Oriental shawl; and the picture 
she presented in the setting of that unusual 
and diversified room was exotic in the ex- 
treme. At her side sat a rosy-cheeked im- 
perturbable nurse in a stiff white uniform, 
making a singular contrast to the woman on 
the bed. 

Chester Greene presented Markham, and 
let his mother take the rest of us for granted. 
At first she did not acknowledge the intro- 
duction, but, after appraising Markham for 
a moment, she gave him a nod of resentful 
forbearance and held out to him a long bony 
hand. 

“I suppose there’s no way to avoid having 
my home overrun in this fashion,” she said 
wearily, assuming an air of great toleration. 
“I was just endeavoring to get a little rest. 
My back pains me so much to-day, after all 
the excitement last night. But what do I mat- 
ter—an old paralyzed woman like me? No 
one considers me anyway, Mr. Markham. 
But they’re perfectly right. We invalids are 
of no use in the world, are we?” 

Markham muttered some polite protests 
tion, to which Mrs. Greene paid not the 
slightest attention. She had turned, with seem 
ingly great difficulty, to the nurse. 

“Fix my pillows, Miss Craven,” she or- 
dered impatiently, and then added, in a whi- 
ing tone: “Even you don’t give a thought to 
my comfort.” The nurse complied without a 
word. “Now, you can go in and sit with Ada 
until Doctor Von Blon comes.—How is the 
dear child?” Suddenly her voice had assumed 
a note of simulated solicitude. 

“She’s much better, Mrs. Greene.” The 
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nurse spoke in a colorless, matter-of-fact tone, 
and passed quietly into the dressing-room. 

The woman on the bed turned complain- 
ing eyes upon Markham. 

“It’s a terrible thing to be a cripple, unable 
to walk or even stand alone. Both my legs 
have been hopelessly paralyzed for ten years. 
Think of it, Mr. Markham: I’ve spent ten 
years in this bed and that chair”—she pointed 
to an invalid’s chair in the alcove—‘‘and I 
can’t even move from one to the other unless 
I'm lifted bodily. But I console myself with 
the thought that I’m not long for this world; 
and I try to be patient. It wouldn’t be so bad, 
though, if my children were only more con- 
siderate. But I suppose I expect too much. 
Youth and health give little thought to the 
old and feeble—it’s the way of the world. 
And so I make the best of it. It’s my fate to 
be a burden to every one.” 

She sighed and drew the shawl more 
closely about her, 

“You want to ask me some questions per- 
haps? I don’t see what I can tell you that 
will be of any help, but I’m only too glad to 
do whatever I can. I haven’t slept a wink, 
and my back has been paining me terribly 
as a result of all this commotion. But I’m not 
complaining.” 

Markham had stood looking at the old 
lady sympathetically. Indeed, she was a piti- 
ful figure. Her long invalidism and solitude 
had warped what had probably been a bril- 
liant and generous mind; and she had now 
become a kind of introspective martyr, with 
an exaggerated sensitiveness to her affliction. 
I could see that Markham’s instinct was to 
leave her immediately with a few consoling 
words; but his sense of duty directed him to 
remain and learn what he could. 

“I don’t wish to annoy you more than is 


absolutely necessary, madam,” he said in a 


kindly voice. “But it might help considerably 
it you permitted me to put one or two ques- 
tions,” 

“What’s a little annoyance, more or less?’ 

she asked. “I’ve long since become used to 
it. Ask me anything you choose.” 
Markham bowed with Old World courtesy. 
‘You are very kind, madam.” Then, after a 
moment's pause: “Mr. Greene tells me you 
did not hear the shot that was fired in your 
dldest daughter’s room, but that the shot in 
Miss Ada’s room wakened you.” 

‘That is so.” She nodded slowly. “Julia’s 
foom is a considerable distance away—across 
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the hall. But Ada always leaves the doors open 
between her room and mine in case I should 
need anything in the night. Naturally the 
shot in her room wakened me. . . Let 
me see. I must have just fallen to sleep. My 
back was giving me a great deal of trouble 
last night; I had suffered all day with it, 
though I of course didn’t tell any of the chil- 
dren about it. Little they care how their para- 
lyzed old mother suffers. . . . And then, 
just as I had managed to doze off, there came 
the report, and I was wide-awake again—ly- 
ing here helpless, unable to move, and won- 
dering what awful thing might be going to 
happen to me. And no one came to see if I 
was all right; no one thought of me, alone 
and defenseless. But then, no one ever thinks 
of me.” 

“I’m sure it wasn’t any lack of considera- 
tion, Mrs. Greene,” Markham assured her 
earnestly. “The situation probably drove 
everything momentarily from their minds 
except the two victims of the shooting.—Tell 
me this: did you hear any other sounds in 
Miss Ada’s room after the shot wakened 

ou?” 

“I heard the poor girl fall—at least, it 
sounded like that.” 

“But no other noises of any kind? No foot- 
steps, for instance?” 

“Footsteps?” She seemed to make an ef- 
fort to recall her impressions. “No; no foot- 
steps.” 

“Did you hear the door into the hall open 
or close, madam?” It was Vance who put the 
question. 

The woman turned her eyes sharply and 
glared at him. 

“No, I heard no door open or close.” 

“That’s rather queer, too, don’t you 
think?” pursued Vance. “The intruder must 
have left the room.” 

“I suppose he must have, if he’s not there 
now,” she replied acidly, turning again to 
the District Attorney. “Is there anything else 
you'd care to know?” 

Markham evidently had perceived the im- 
possibility of eliciting any vital information 
from her. 

“I think not,” he answered; then added: 
“You of course heard the butler and your 
son here enter Miss Ada’s room?” 

“Oh, yes. They made enough noise doing 
it—they didn’t consider my feelings in the 
least. That fuss-budget, Sproot, actually cried 
out for Chester like a hysterical woman; and, 
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from the way he raised his voice over the tele- 
phone, one would have thought Doctor Von 
Blon was deaf. Then Chester had to rouse 
the whole house for some unknown reason. 
Oh, there was no peace or rest for me last 
night, I can tell you! And the police tramped 
around the house for hours like a drove of 
wild cattle. It was positively disgraceful. And 
here was I—a helpless old woman—entirely 
neglected and forgotten, suffering agonies 
with my spine.” 

After a few commiserating banalities Mark- 
ham thanked her for her assistance, and with- 
drew. As we passed out and walked toward 
the stairs I could hear her calling out angrily: 
“Nurse! Nurse! Can’t you hear me? Come at 
once and arrange my pillows. What do you 
mean by neglecting me this way... ?” 
The voice trailed off mercifully as we de- 
scended to the main hall. 


IV 
THE MISSING REVOLVER 
(Tuesday, November 9; 3 p. m.) 


“The Mater’s a crabbed old soul,” Greene 
apologized offhandedly when we were again 
in the drawing-room. “Always grousing about 
her doting offspring.—Well, where do we go 
from here?” 

Markham seemed lost in thought, and it 
was Vance who answered. 

“Let us take a peep at the servants and 
hearken to their tale: Sproot for a starter.” 

Markham roused himself and nodded, and 
Greene rose and pulled a silken bell-cord 
near the archway. A minute later the butler 
appeared and stood at obsequious attention 
just inside the room. Markham had appeared 
somewhat at sea and even disinterested dur- 
ing the investigation, and Vance assumed 
command. 

“Sit down, Sproot, and tell us as briefly as 
possible just what occurred last night.” 

Sproot came forward slowly, his eyes on 
the floor, but remained standing before the 
centre-table. 

“I was reading Martial, sir, in my room,” 
he began, lifting his gaze submissively, “when 
I thought I heard a muffled shot. I wasn’t 
quite sure, for the automobiles in the street 
back-fire quite loud at times; but at last I 
said to myself I’d better investigate. I was in 
negligé, if you understand what I mean, sir; 
so I slipped on my bath-robe and came down. 
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I didn’t know just where the noise had come 
from; but when I was half-way down the 
steps, I heard another shot, and this time it 
sounded like it came from Miss Ada’s room, 
So I went there at once, and tried the door, It 





was unlocked, and when I looked in [ saw 
Miss Ada lying on the floor—a very distress- 
ing sight, sir. I called to Mr. Chester, and we 
lifted the poor young lady to the bed. Then | | 
telephoned to Doctor Von Blon.” 

Vance scrutinized him. 

“You were very courageous, Sproot, to | 
brave a dark hall looking for the source of a | 
shot in the middle of the night.” 

“Thank you, sir,” the man answered, with 
great humility. “I always try to do my duty | 
by the Greene family. I’ve been with them | 


“We know all that, Sproot.” Vance cut 
him short. “The light was on in Miss Ada’s 
room, I understand, when you opened the 
door.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you saw no one, or heard no noise? 
No door closing, for instance?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And yet the person who fired the shot 
must have been somewhere in the hall at the 
same time you were there.” 

“I suppose so, sir.” 

“And he might well have taken a shot at 
you, too.” 

“Quite so, sir.” Sproot seemed wholly in- 
different to the danger he had escaped. “But 
what will be, will be, sir—if you'll pardon 
my saying so. And I’m an old man % 

“Tut, tut! You’ll probably live a consider- 
able time yet—just how long I can’t, of 
course, say.” 

“No, sir.” Sproot’s eyes gazed blankly 
ahead. “‘No one understands the mysteries ot 
life and death.” 

“You’re somewhat philosophic, I see,” 
drily commented Vance. Then: “When you 
phoned to Doctor Von Blon, was he in?” 

“No, sir; but the night nurse told me he'd 
be back any minute, and that she’d send him 
over. He arrived in less than half an hour.” 





Vance nodded. “That will be all, thank f 


you, Sproot.—And now please send me die 





gnddige Frau Kéchin.” 
“Yes, sir.’ And the old butler shuffled 
from the room. 
Vance’s eyes followed him thoughtfully. 
“An inveiglin’ character,” he murmured. 
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Greene snorted. “You don’t have to live 
with him. He’d have said ‘Yes sir,’ if you’d 
spoken to him in Walloon or Volapiik. A 
sweet little playmate to have snooping round 
the house twenty-four hours a day!” 

The cook, a portly, phlegmatic German 
woman of about forty-five, named Gertrude 
Mannheim, came in and seated herself on the 
edge of a chair near the entrance. Vance, af- 


| tera moment’s keen inspection of her, asked: 
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“Were you born in this country, Frau 
Mannheim?” 

“I was born in Baden,” she answered, in 
flat, rather guttural tones. “I came to America 
when I was twelve.” 

“You have not always been a cook, I take 
it.” Vance’s voice had a slightly different in- 
tonation from that which he had used with 
Sproot. 

At first the woman did not answer. 

“No, sir,” she said finally. “Only since the 
death of my husband.” 

“How did you happen to come to the 
Greenes?” 

Again she hesitated. “I had met Mr. Tobias 
Greene: he knew my husband. When my hus- 
band died there wasn’t any money. And I 
remembered Mr. Greene, and I thought # 

“I understand.” Vance paused, his eyes in 
space. “You heard nothing of what happened 
here last night?” 

“No, sir. Not until Mr. Chester called up 
the stairs and said for us to get dressed and 
come down.” 

Vance rose and turned to the window over- 
looking the East River. 

“That’s all, Frau Mannheim. Be so good as 
to tell the senior maid—Hemming, isn’t she? 
—to come here.” 

Without a word the cook left us, and her 
place was presently taken by a tall, slatternly 
woman, with a sharp, prudish face and se- 
verely combed hair. She wore a black, one- 
piece dress, and heelless vici-kid shoes; and 
her severity of mien was emphasized by a 





| pair of thick-lensed spectacles. 


“I understand, Hemming,” began Vance, 
reseating himself before the fireplace, “that 
you heard neither shot last night, and learned 
of the tragedy only when called by Mr. 
Greene.” 

The woman nodded with a jerky, emphatic 
movement. 

i, 1 was spared,” she said, in a rasping voice. 
But the tragedy, as you call it, had to come 


sooner or later. It was an act of God, if you 
ask me.” 

“Well, we’re not asking you, Hemming; 
but we’re delighted to have your opinion.— 
So God had a hand in the shooting, eh?” 

“He did that!” The woman spoke with 
religious fervor. “The Greenes are an un- 
godly, wicked family.” She leered defiantly at 
Chester Greene, who laughed uneasily. “‘ ‘For 
I shall rise up against them, saith the Lord of 
hosts—the name, the remnant, and son, and 
daughter, and nephew’—only there ain’t no 
nephew—‘and I will sweep them with the 
besom of destruction, saith the Lord.’ ” 

Vance regarded her musingly. 

“I see you have misread Isaiah. And have 
you any celestial information as to who was 
chosen by the Lord to personify the besom?” 

The woman compressed her lips. “Who 
knows?” 

“Ah! Who, indeed? . . . But to de- 
scend to temporal things: I assume you 
weren’t surprised at what happened last 
night?” 

“I’m never surprised at the mysterious 
workin’s of the Almighty.” 

Vance sighed. “You may return to your 
Scriptural perusings, Hemming. Only, I wish 
you'd pause en route and tell Barton we crave 
her presence here.” 

The woman rose stiffly and passed from 
the room like an animated ramrod. 

Barton came in, obviously frightened. But 
her fear was insufficient to banish completely 
her instinctive coquetry. A certain coyness 
showed through the alarmed glance she gave 
us, and one hand automatically smoothed 
back the chestnut hair over her ear. Vance 
adjusted his monocle. 

“You really should wear Alice blue, Bar- 
ton,” he advised her seriously. “Much more 
becoming than cerise to your olive complex- 
ion.” 

The girl’s apprehensiveness relaxed, and 
she gave Vance a puzzled, kittenish look. 

“But what I particularly wanted you to 
come here for,” he went on, “was to ask 
you if Mr. Greene has ever kissed you.” 

“‘Which—Mr. Greene?” she stammered, 
completely disconcerted. 

Chester had, at Vance’s question, jerked 
himself erect in his chair and started to splut- 
ter an irate objection. But articulation failed 
him, and he turned to Markham with speech- 
less indignation. 
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The corners of Vance’s mouth twitched. 
“It really doesn’t matter, Barton,” he said 
quickly. 

“Aren’t you going to ask me any questions 
about—what happened last night?” the girl 
asked, with obvious disappointment. 

“Oh! Do you know anything about what 
happened?” 

“Why, no,” 
asleep——”’ 

“Exactly. Therefore, I sha’n’t bother you 
with questions.” He dismissed her good-na- 
turedly. 

“Damn it, Markham, I protest!” cried 
Greene, when Barton had left us. “I call this 
—this gentleman’s levity rotten-bad taste— 
damme if I don’t!” 

Markham, too, was annoyed at the frivo- 
lous line of interrogation Vance had taken. 

“I can’t see what’s to be gained by such 
futile inquiries,” he said, striving to control 
his irritation. 

“That’s because you’re still holding to the 
burglar theory,” Vance replied. “But if, as 
Mr. Greene thinks, there is another explana- 
tion of last night’s crime, then it’s essential 
to acquaint ourselves with the conditions ex- 
isting here. And it’s equally essential not to 
rouse the suspicions of the servants. Hence, 
my apparent irrelevancies. I’m trying to size 
up the various human factors we have to 
deal with; and I think I’ve done uncommonly 
well. Several rather interesting possibilities 
have developed.” 

Before Markham could reply Sproot passed 
the archway and opened the front door to 
some one whom he greeted respectfully. 
Greene immediately went into the hall. 

“Hallo, doc,” we heard him say. “Thought 
you'd be along pretty soon. The District At- 
torney and his entourage are here, and they’d 
like to talk to Ada. I told ’em you said it 
might be all right this afternoon.” 

“T’ll know better when I’ve seen Ada,” the 
doctor replied. He passed on hurriedly, and 
we heard him ascending the stairs. 

“It’s Von Blon,” announced Greene, re- 
turning to the drawing-room. “He’ll let us 
know anon how Ada’s coming along.” There 
was a callous note in his voice, which, at the 
time, puzzled me. 

“How long have you known Doctor Von 
Blon?” asked Vance. 

“How long?” Greene looked surprised. 
“Why, all my life. Went to the old Beekman 


admitted. “I was 


she 
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Public School with him. His father—old 
Doctor Veranus Von Blon—brought all the 
later Greenes into the world; family physi- 
cian, spiritual adviser, and all that sort of 
thing, from time immemorial. When Von 
Blon, senior, died we embraced the son as a 
matter of course. And young Arthur’s a 
shrewd lad, too. Knows his pharmacoperia, 
Trained by the old man, and topped off his 
medical education in Germany.” 

Vance nodded negligently. 

“While we’re waiting for Doctor Von 
Blon, suppose we have a chat with Miss Sib- 
ella and Mr. Rex. Your brother first, let us 
say.” 

Greene looked to Markham for confirma- 
tion; then rang for Sproot. 

Rex Greene came immediately upon being 
summoned. 

“Well, what do you want now?” he asked, 
scanning our faces with nervous intensity. 
His voice was peevish, almost whining, and 
there were certain overtones in it which re- 
called the fretful complaining voice of Mrs. 
Greene. 

“We merely want to question you about 
last night,” answered Vance soothingly. “We 
thought it possible you could help us.” 

“What help can I give you?” Rex asked 
sullenly, slumping into a chair. He gave his 
brother a sneering look. “Chester’s the only 
one round here who seems to have been 
awake.” 

Rex Greene was a short, sallow youth with 
narrow, stooping shoulders and an abnor- 
mally large head set on a neck which ap 
peared almost emaciated. A shock of straight 
hair hung down over his bulging forehead, 
and he had a habit of tossing it back with a 
jerky movement of the head. His small, 
shifty eyes, shielded by enormous tortoise- 
rimmed glasses, seemed never to be at rest; 
and his thin lips were constantly twitching 
as with a tic douloureux. His chin was small 
and pointed, and he held it drawn in, em- 
phasizing its lack of prominence. He was not 
a pleasant spectacle, and yet there was some- 
thing in the man—an overdeveloped studi- 
ousness, perhaps—that gave the impression 
of unusual potentialities. I once saw a juve- 
nile chess wizard who had the same cranial 
formations and general facial cast. 

Vance appeared introspective, but I knew 
he was absorbing every detail of the man’s 


appearance. At length he laid down his cig- 
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arette, and focussed his eyes languidly on the 
desk-lamp. 

“You say you slept throughout the tragedy 
last night. How do you account for that re- 
markable fact, inasmuch as one of the shots 
was fired in the room next to yours?” 

Rex hitched himself forward to the edge of 
his chair, and turned his head from side to 
side, carefully avoiding our eyes. 

“I haven’t tried to account for it,” he re- 
turned, with angry resentment; but withal he 
semed unstrung and on the defensive. Thea 
he hurried on: ““The walls in this house are 
pretty thick anyway, and there are always 
noises in the street. . . . Maybe my head 
was buried under the covers.” 

“You'd certainly have buried your head 
under the covers if you’d heard the shot,” 
commented Chester, with no attempt to dis- 
guise his contempt for his brother. 

Rex swung round, and would have re- 
torted to the accusation had not Vance put 
his next question immediately. 

“What’s your theory of the crime, Mr. 
Greene? You've heard all the details and you 
know the situation.” 

“| thought the police had settled on a bur- 
glar.” The youth’s eyes rested shrewdly on 
Heath. ““Wasn’t that your conclusion?” 

“It was, and it is,” declared the Sergeant, 
who, until now, had preserved a bored si- 
lence. “But your brother here seems to think 
otherwise.” 

“So Chester thinks otherwise.” Rex turned 
to his brother with an expression of feline dis- 
like. “Maybe Chester knows all about it.” 
There was no mistaking the implication in 
his words. 

Vance once more stepped into the breach. 

“Your brother has told us all he knows. 
Just at present we’re concerned with how 


s much you know.” The severity of his man- 


ner caused Rex to shrink back in his chair. 
His lips twiched more violently, and he be- 
gan fidgeting with the braided frog of his 
moking-jacket. I noticed then for the first 
me that he had short rachitic hands with 
towed and thickened phalanges. 

“You are sure you heard no shot?” con- 
tnued Vance ominously. 

‘T've told you a dozen times I didn’t!” 
His voice rose to a falsetto, and he gripped 
the arms of his chair with both hands. 

“Keep calm, Rex,” admonished Chester. 
‘You'll be having another of your spells.” 
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“To hell with you!” the youth shouted. 
“How many times have I got to tell them I 
don’t know anything about it?” 

“We merely want to make doubly sure on 
all points,” Vance told him pacifyingly. “And 
you certainly wouldn’t want your sister’s 
death to go unavenged through any lack of 
perseverance on our part.” 

Rex relaxed slightly, and took a deep in- 
spiration. 

“Oh, I'd tell you anything I knew,” he 
said, running his tongue over his dry lips. 
“But I always get blamed for everything that 
happens in this house—that is, Ada and I 
do. And as for avenging Julia’s death: that 
doesn’t appeal to me nearly so much as pun- 
ishing the dog that shot Ada. She has a hard 
enough time of it here under normal condi- 
tions. Mother keeps her in the house wait- 
ing on her as if she were a servant.” 

Vance nodded understandingly. Then he 
rose and placed his hand sympathetically on 
Rex’s shoulder. This gesture was so unlike 
him I was completely astonished; for, despite 
his deep-seated humanism, Vance seemed al- 
ways ashamed of any outward show of feel- 
ing, and sought constantly to repress his emo- 
tions. 

“Don’t let this tragedy upset you too much, 
Mr. Greene,” he said reassuringly. “And 
you may be certain that we’ll do everything in 
our power to find and punish the person who 
shot Miss Ada.—We won’t bother you any 
more now.” 

Rex got up almost eagerly and drew him- 
self together. 

“Oh, that’s all right.” And with a covertly 
triumphant glance at his brother, he left the 
room. 

“Rex is a queer bird,” Chester remarked, 
after a short silence. “He spends most of his 
time reading and working out abstruse prob- 
lems in mathematics and astronomy. Wanted 
to stick a telescope through the attic roof, but 
the Mater drew the line. He’s an unhealthy 
beggar, too. I tell him he doesn’t get enough 
fresh air, but you see his attitude toward me. 
Thinks I’m weak-minded because I play 
golf.” 

“What were the spells you spoke about?” 
asked Vance. “Your brother looks as if he 
might be epileptic.” 

“Oh, no; nothing like that; though I’ve 
seen him have convulsive seizures when he 
got in a specially violent tantrum. He gets 
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excited easily and flies off the handle. Von 
Blon says it’s hyperneurasthenia—whatever 
that is. He goes ghastly pale when he’s 
worked up, and has a kind of trembling fit. 
Says things he’s sorry for afterward. Nothing 
serious, though. What he needs is exercise— 
a year on a ranch roughing it, without his in- 
fernal books and compasses and T-squares.” 

“I suppose he’s more or less a favorite 
with your mother.” (Vance’s remark re- 
called a curious similarity of temperament 
between the two I had felt vaguely as Rex 
talked.) 

“More or less.”” Chester nodded ponderous- 
ly. “He’s the pet in so far as the Mater’s ca- 
pable of petting any one but herself. Anyway, 
she’s never ragged Rex as much as the rest 
of us.” 

Again Vance went to the great window 
above the East River, and stood looking out. 
Suddenly he turned. 

“By the by, Mr. Greene, did you find your 
revolver?” His tone had changed; his rumi- 
native mood had gone. 

Chester gave a start, and cast a swift glance 
at Heath, who had now become attentive. 

“No, by Gad, I haven't,” he admitted, 
fumbling in his pocket for his cigarette-hold- 
er. “Funny thing about that gun, too. Al- 
ways kept it in my desk drawer—though, as 
I told this gentleman when he mentioned it” 
—he pointed his holder at Heath as if the 
other had been an inanimate object—“I 
don’t remember actually having seen it for 
years. But, even so, where the devil could it 
have gone? Damme, it’s mysterious. Nobody 
round here would touch it. The maids don’t 
go in the drawers when they’re cleaning the 
room—lI’m lucky if they make the bed and 
dust the top of the furniture. Damned funny 
what became of it.” 

“Did you take a good look for it to-day, 
like you said?” asked Heath, thrusting his 
head forward belligerently. Why, since he 
held to the burglar theory, he should assume 
a bulldozing manner, I couldn’t imagine. 
But whenever Heath was troubled, he was 
aggressive; and any loose end in an investiga- 
tion troubled him deeply. 

“Certainly, I looked for it,” Chester re- 
plied, haughtily indignant. “I went through 
every room and closet and drawer in the 
house. But it’s completely disappeared. . . . 
Probably got thrown out by mistake in one 
of the annual house-cleanings.” 
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“That’s possible,” agreed Vance. “What 
sort of a revolver was it?” 

“An old Smith and Wesson .32,” Chester 
appeared to be trying to refresh his memory, 
““Mother-of-pearl handle: some scroll-engrav. 
ing on the barrel—I don’t recall exactly. | 
bought it fifteen years ago—maybe longer— 
when I went camping one summer in the 
Adirondacks. Used it for target practice, 
Then I got tired of it, and stuck it away in 
a drawer behind a lot of old cancelled 
checks.” 

“Was it in good working order then?” 

“‘As far as I know. Fact is, it worked stiff 
when I got it, and I had the sear filed down, 
so it was practically a hair-trigger affair. The 
slightest touch sent it off. Better for shooting 
targets that way.” 

“Do you recall if it was loaded when you 
put it away?” 

“Couldn’t say. Might have been. It’s been 
so long: r 

“Were there any cartridges for it in your 
desk?” 

“Now, that I can answer you positively. 
There wasn’t a loose cartridge in the place.” 

Vance reseated himself. 

“Well, Mr. Greene, if you happen to run 
across the revolver you will, of course, let 
Mr. Markham or Sergeant Heath know.” 

“Oh, certainly. With pleasure.” Chester's 
assurance was expressed with an air of mag- 
nanimity. 

Vance glanced at his watch. 

“And now, seeing that Doctor Von Blon is 
still with his patient, I wonder if we could 
see Miss Sibella for a moment.” 

Chester got up, obviously relieved that the 
subject of the revolver had been disposed of, 
and went to the bell-cord beside the archway. 
But he arrested his hand in the act of reach- 
ing for it. 

“T'll fetch her myself,” he said, and hur- 
ried from the room. 

Markham turned to Vance with a smile. 

“Your prophecy about the non-reappear- 
ance of the gun has, I note, been temporarily 
verified.” 

“And I’m afraid that fancy weapon with 
the hair-trigger never will appear—at least, 
not until this miserable business is cleaned 
up.” Vance was unwontedly sober; his cus- 
tomary levity had for the moment deserted 
him. But before long he lifted his eyebrows 
mockingly, and gave Heath a chaffing look. 
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“Perchance the Sergeant’s predacious neo- 
phyte made off with the revolver—became 
fascinated with the scrollwork, or entranced 
with the pearl handle.” 

“It’s quite possible the revolver disappear- 
ed in the way Greene said it did,” Markham 
submitted. “In any event, I think you un- 
duly emphasized the matter.” 

“Sure he did, Mr. Markham,” growled 
Heath. “And, what’s more, I can’t see that 
all this repartee with the family is getting us 
anywheres. I had ’em all on the carpet last 
night when the shooting was hot; and I’m 
telling you they don’t know nothing about 
it. This Ada Greene is the only person round 
here I want to talk to. There’s a chance she 
can give us a tip. If her lights were on when 
the burglar got in her room, she maybe got 
a good look at him.” 

“Sergeant,” said Vance, shaking his head 
sadly, “you’re getting positively morbid on 
the subject of that mythical burglar.” 

Markham inspected the end of his cigar 
thoughtfully. 

“No, Vance. I’m inclined to agree with the 
Sergeant. It appears to me that you're the 
one with the morbid imagination. I let you 
inveigle me into this inquiry too easily. 
That’s why I’ve kept in the background and 
left the floor to you. Ada Greene’s our only 
hope of help here.” 

“Oh, for your trusting, forthright mind!” 
Vance sighed and shifted his position rest- 
lessly. “I say, our psychic Chester is taking a 
dashed long time to fetch Sibella.” 

At that moment there came a sound of 
footsteps on the marble stairs, and a few sec- 
onds later Sibella Greene, accompanied by 
Chester, appeared in the archway. 


Vv 
HOMICIDAL POSSIBILITIES 
(Tuesday, September 9; 3.30 p. m.) 


Sibella entered with a firm, swinging gait, 
her head held high, her eyes sweeping the 
assemblage with bold interrogation. She was 
tall and of slender, athletic build, and, though 
she was not pretty, there was a cold, chiselled 
attractiveness in her lineaments that held 
one’s attention. Her face was at once vivid 
and intense; and there was a hauteur in her 
expression amounting almost to arrogance. 
Her dark, crisp hair was bobbed but not 
waved, and the severity of its lines accentu- 


ated the overdecisive cast of her features. 
Her hazel eyes were wide-spaced beneath 
heavy, almost horizontal eyebrows; her nose 
was straight and slightly prominent, and her 
mouth was large and firm, with a suggestion 
of cruelty in its thin lips. She was dressed 
simply, in a dark sport suit cut extremely 
short, silk-wool stockings of a heather mix- 
ture, and low-heeled mannish Oxfords. 

Chester presented the District Attorney to 
her as an old acquaintance, and permitted 
Markham to make the other introductions. 

“I suppose you know, Mr. Markham, why 
Chet likes you,” she said, in a peculiarly plan- 
gent voice. “You’re one of the few persons 
at the Marylebone Club that he can beat at 
golf.” 

She seated herself before the centre-table, 
and crossed her knees comfortably. 

“I wish you’d get me a cigarette, Chet.” 
Her tone made the request an imperative. 

Vance rose at once and held out his case. 

“Do try one of these Régies, Miss Greene,” 
he urged in his best drawing-room manner. 
“If you say you don’t like them, I shall im- 
mediately change my brand.” 

“Rash man!” Sibella took a cigarette and 
permitted Vance to light it for her. Then she 
settled back in her chair and gave Markham 
a quizzical look. “Quite a wild party we 
pulled here last night, wasn’t it? We've never 
had so much commotion in the old man- 
sion. And it was just my luck to sleep sound- 
ly through it all.” She made an aggrieved 
moue. “Chet didn’t call me till it was all 
over. Just like him—he has a nasty disposi- 
tion.” 

Somehow her flippancy did not shock me 
as it might have done in a different type of 
person. But Sibella struck me as a girl who, 
though she might feel things keenly, would 
not permit any misfortune to get the better 
of her; and I put her apparent callousness 
down to a dogged, if perverted, courageous- 
ness. 

Markham, however, resented her attitude. 

“One cannot blame Mr. Greene for not 
taking the matter lightly,” he reproved her. 
“The brutal murder of a defenseless woman 
and the attempted murder of a young girl 
hardly come under the head of diversion.” 

Sibella looked at him reproachfully. “You 
know, Mr Markham, you sound exactly like 
the Mother Superior of the stuffy convent I 
was confined in for two years.” She became 
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suddenly grave. “Why draw a long face over 
something that’s happened and can’t be 
helped? Anyway, Julia never sought to 
brighten her little corner. She was always 
crabbed and faultfinding, and her good deeds 
wouldn’t fill a book. It may be unsisterly to 
say it, but she’s not going to be missed so 
dreadfully. Chet and I are certainly not going 
to pine away.” 

“And what about the brutal shooting of 
your other sister?” Markham was with diff- 
culty controlling his indignation. 

Sibella’s eyelids narrowed perceptibly, and 
the lines of her face became set. But she 
erased the expression almost at once. 

“Well, Ada’s going to recover, isn’t she?” 
Despite her effort, she was unable to keep a 
certain hardness out of her voice. “She'll 
have a nice long rest, and a nurse to wait on 
her. Am I expected to weep copiously because 
of baby sister’s escape?” 

Vance, who had been closely watching this 
clash between Sibella and Markham, now 
took a hand in the conversation. 

“My dear Markham, I can’t see what Miss 
Greene’s sentiments have to do with the mat- 
ter. Her attitude may not be strictly in accord 
with the prescribed conduct for young ladies 
on such occasions, but I feel sure she has ex- 
cellent reasons for her point of view. Let us 
give over moralizing, and seek Miss Greene’s 
assistance instead.” 

The girl darted him an amused, apprecia- 
tive glance; and Markham made a gesture of 
indifferent acquiescence. It was plain that he 
regarded the present inquiry as of little im- 
portance. 

Vance gave the girl an engaging smile. 

“Tt’s really my fault, Miss Greene, that we 
are intruding here,” he apologized. “It was 
I, d’ ye see, that urged Mr. Markham to look 
into the case after your brother had expressed 
his disbelief in the burglar theory.” 

She nodded understandingly. “Oh, Chet 
sometimes has excellent hunches. It’s one of 
his very few merits.” 

“You, too, I gather, are sceptical in regard 
to the burglar?” 

“Sceptical?” She gave a short laugh. “I’m 
downright suspicious. I don’t know any bur- 
glars, though I’d dearly love to meet one; but 
I simply can’t bring my flighty brain to pic- 
ture them going about their fascinating oc- 
cupation the way our little entertainer did 
last night.” 


“You positively thrill me,” declared Vance. 
“Y’ see, our minority ideas coincide perfect- 
ly.” 

‘ “Did Chet give you any intelligible expla- 
nation for his opinion?” she asked. 

“T’m afraid not. He was inclined to lay his 
feelings to metaphysical causes. His convic- 
tion was due, I took it, to some kind of psy- 
chic visitation. He knew, but could not ex- 
plain: he was sure, but had no proof. It was 
most indefinite—a bit esoteric, in fact.” 

“I'd never suspect Chet of spiritualistic 
leanings.” She shot her brother a tantalizing 
look. “He’s really deadly commonplace, 
when you get to know him.” 

“Oh, cut it, Sib,” objected Chester irri- 
tably. “You yourself had a spasm this morn- 
ing when I told you the police were hot-foot- 
ing it after a burglar.” 

Sibella made no answer. With a slight toss 
of the head she leaned over and threw her 
cigarette into the grate. 

“By the by, Miss Greene”—Vance spoke 
casually—“there has been considerable mys- 
tery about the disappearance of your brother’s 
revolver. It has completely vanished from his 
desk drawer. I wonder if you have seen it 
about the house anywhere.” 

At his mention of the gun Sibella stiffened 
slightly. Her eyes took on an expression of 
intentness, and the corners of her mouth 
lifted into a faintly ironical smile. 

“Chet’s revolver has gone, has it?” She 
put the question colorlessly, as if her thoughts 
were elsewhere. ‘“‘No ... I haven’t seen it.” 
Then, after a momentary pause: “But it was 
in Chet’s desk last week.” 

Chester heaved himself forward angrily. 

“What were you doing in my desk last 
week?” he demanded. 

“Don’t wax apoplectic,” the girl said care- 
lessly. “I wasn’t looking for love missives. 
I simply couldn’t imagine you in love, Chet. 
... The idea seemed to amuse her. “I was 
only looking for that old emerald stick-pin 
you borrowed and never returned.” 

“It’s at the club,” he explained sulkily. 

“Ts it, really! Well, I didn’t find it anyway; 
but I did see the revolver.—Are you quite 
sure it’s gone?” 

“Don’t be absurd,” the man growled. “I’ve 
searched everywhere for it. . . . Including 
your room,” he added vengefully. 

“Oh, you would! But why did you admit 
having it in the first place?” Her tone was 




















scornful. “Why involve yourself unnecessa- 
rily?” 

a shifted uaeasily. 

“This gentleman”—he again pointed im- 
personally to Heath—“‘asked me if I owned a 
revolver, and I told him ‘yes.’ If I hadn’t, 
some of the servants or one of my loving 
family would have told him. And I thought 
the truth was best.” 

Sibella smiled satirically. 

“My older brother, you observe, is a model 
of all the old-fashioned virtues,” she re- 
marked to Vance. But she was obviously dis- 
traite. The revolver episode had somewhat 
shaken her self-assurance. 

“You say, Miss Greene, that the burglar 
idea does not appeal to you.” Vance was 
smoking languidly with half-closed eyes. 
“Can you think of any other explanation for 
the tragedy?” 

The girl raised her head and regarded 
him calculatingly. 

“Because I don’t happen to believe in bur- 
glars that shoot women and sneak away with- 
out taking anything, it doesn’t mean that I 
can suggest alternatives. I’m not a policewo- 
man—though I’ve often thought it would be 
jolly good sport—and I had a vague idea it 
was the business of the police to run down 
criminals.—You don’t believe in the burglar 
either, Mr. Vance, or you wouldn’t have fol- 
lowed up Chet’s hunch. Who do you think 
ran amuck here last night?” 

“My dear girl!” Vance raised a protesting 
hand. “If I had the foggiest idea I wouldn’t 
be annoying you with impertinent questions. 
I’m plodding with leaden feet in a veritable 
bog of ignorance.” 

He spoke negligently, but Sibella’s eyes 
were clouded with suspicion. Presently, how- 
ever, she laughed gaily and held out her 
hand. 

“Another Régie, monsieur. I was on the 
verge of becoming serious; and I simpl 
mustn’t become serious. It’s so frightfully 
boring. Besides, it gives one wrinkles. And 
I’m much too young for wrinkles.” 

“Like Ninon de L’Enclos, you'll always be 
too young for wrinkles,” rejoined Vance, 
holding a match to her cigarette. “But per- 
haps you can suggest, without becoming too 
serious, some one who might have had a 
reason for wanting to kill your two sisters.” 

“Oh, as for that, I’d say we'd all come un- 
der suspicion. We’re not an ideal home circle, 
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by any means. In fact, the Greenes are a queer 
collection. We don’t love one another the way 
a perfectly nice and proper family should. 
We're always at each other’s throats, bicker- 
ing and fighting about something or other. 
It’s rather a mess—this ménage. It’s a won- 
der to me murder hasn’t been done long be- 
fore. And we've all got to live here until 
1932, or go it on our own; and, of course, 
none of us could make a decent living. A 
sweet paternal heritage!”’* 

She smoked moodily for a few moments. 

“Yes, any one of us had ample reason to 
be murderously inclined toward all the 
others. Chet there would strangle me now if 
he didn’t think the nervous aftermath of the 
act would spoil his golf—wouldn’t you, Chet 
dear? Rex regards us all as inferiors, and 
probably considers himself highly indulgent 
and altruistic not to have murdered us all 
long ago. And the only reason mother hasn’t 
killed us is that she’s paralyzed and can’t 
manage it. Julia, too, for that matter, could 
have seen us all boiled in oil without turning 
a hair. And as for Ada”—her brows con- 
tracted and an extraordinary ferocity crept 
into her eyes—‘“she’d dearly love to see us 
all exterminated. She’s not really one of us, 
and she hates us. Nor would I myself have 
any scruples about doing away with the rest 
of my fond family. I’ve thought of it often, 
but I could never decide on a nice thorough 
method.” She flicked her cigarette ash on the 
floor. “So there you are. If you’re looking for 
possibilities you have them galore. There’s 
no one under this ancestral roof who could- 
n’t qualify.” 

Though her words were meant to be sa- 
tirical, I could not help feeling that a sombre, 
terrible truth underlay them. Vance, though 
apparently listening with amusement, had, I 
knew, been absorbing every inflection of her 
voice and play of expression, in an effort to 
relate the details of her sweeping indictment 
to the problem in hand. 

“At any rate,” he remarked offhandedly, 
“you are an amazingly frank young woman. 
However, I sha’n’t recommend your arrest 
just yet. I haven’t a particle of evidence 
against you, don’t y’ know. Annoyin’, ain’t 
it?” 

*Sibella was here referring to Tobias Greene's 
will, which stipulated not only that the Greene man- 
sion should be maintained intact for twenty-five 


years, but that the legatees should live on the es- 
tate during that time or become disinherited. 
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“Oh, well,” sighed the girl, in mock disap- 
pointment, “you may pick up a clew later 
on. There'll probably be another death or 
two around here before long. I'd hate to think 
the murderer would give up the job with so 
little really accomplished.” 

At this point Doctor Von Blon entered the 
drawing-room. Chester rose to greet him, and 
the formalities of introduction were quickly 
over. Von Blon bowed with reserved cordiali- 
ty; but I noted that his manner to Sibella, 
while pleasant, was casual in the extreme. I 
wondered a little about this, but I recalled 
that he was an old friend of the family and 
probably took many of the social amenities for 
granted. 

“What have you to report, doctor?” asked 
Markham. “Will we be able to question the 

oung lady this afternoon?” 

“T hardly think there’d be any harm in it,” 
Von Blon returned, seating himself beside 
Chester. “‘Ada has only a little reaction fever 
now, though she’s suffering from shock, and 
is pretty weak from loss of blood.” 

Doctor Von Blon was a suave, smooth- 
faced man of forty, with small, almost femi- 
nine features and an air of unwavering amia- 
bility. His urbanity struck me as too artificial 
—“professional” is perhaps the word—and 
there was something of the ambitious egoist 
about him. But I was far more attracted than 
repelled by him. 

Vance watched him attentively as he spoke. 
He was more anxious even than Heath, I 
think, to question the girl. 

“It was not a particularly serious wound, 
then?” Markham asked. 

“No, not serious,” the doctor assured him; 
“though it barely missed being fatal. Had the 
shot gone an inch deeper it would have torn 
across the lung. It was a very narrow escape.” 

“As I understand it,” interposed Vance, 
“the bullet travelled transversely over the left 
scapular region.” 

Von Blon inclined his head in agreement. 

“The shot was obviously aimed at the heart 
from the rear,” he explained, in his soft, 
modulated voice. “But Ada must have turned 
slightly to the right just as the revolver ex- 
ploded; and the bullet, instead of going di- 
rectly into her body, ploughed along the 
shoulder-blade at the level of the third dorsal 
vertebra, tore the capsular ligament, and 
lodged in the deltoid.” He indicated the lo- 
cation of the deltoid on his own left arm. 
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“She had,” suggested Vance, “apparently 
turned her back on her assailant and attempt- 
ed to run away; and he had followed her and 
placed the revolver almost against her back.— 
Is that your interpretation of it, doctor?” 

“Yes, that would seem to be the situation. 
And, as I said, at the crucial moment she 
veered a little, and thus saved her life.” 

“Would she have fallen immediately to the 
floor, despite the actual superficiality of the 
wound?” 

“Tt’s not unlikely. Not only would the pain 
have been considerable, but the shock must 
be taken into account. Ada—or, for that 
matter, any woman—might have fainted at 
once.” 

“And it’s a reasonable presumption,” pur- 
sued Vance, “that her assailant would have 
taken it for granted that the shot had been 
fatal.” 

“We may readily assume that to be the 
case.” 

Vance smoked a moment, his eyes averted. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I think we may assume 
that—And another point suggests itself. 
Since Miss Ada was in front of the dressing- 
table, a considerable distance from the bed, 
and since the weapon was held practically 
against her, the encounter would seem to 
take on the nature of a deliberate attack, 
rather than a haphazard shot fired by some 
one in a panic.” 

Von Blon looked shrewdly at Vance, and 
then turned a questioning gaze upon Heath. 
For a moment he was silent, as if weighing 
his reply, and when he spoke it was with 
guarded reserve. 

“Of course, one might interpret the situa- 
tion that way. Indeed, the facts would seem 
to indicate such a conclusion. But, on the 
other hand, the intruder might have been 
very close to Ada; and the fact that the bullet 
entered her left shoulder at a_ particularly 
vital point may have been the purest acci- 
dent.” 

“Quite true,”’ conceded Vance. “However, 
if the idea of premeditation is to be abrogated, 
we must account for the fact that the lights 
were on in the room when the butler entered 
immediately after the shooting.” 

Von Blon showed the keenest astonishment 
at this statement. 

“The lights were on? That’s most remark- 
able!” His brow crinkled into a perplexed 
frown, and he appeared to be assimilating 
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Vance’s information. “Still,” he argued, “that 
very fact may account for the shooting. If 
the intruder had entered a lighted room he 
may have fired at the occupant lest his de- 
scription be given to the police later.” 

“Oh, quite!” murmured Vance. “Anyway, 
let us hope we’ll learn the explanation when 
we've seen and spoken to Miss Ada.” 

“Well, why don’t we get to it?” grumbled 
Heath, whose ordinarily inexhaustible store 
of patience had begun to run low. 

“You're so hasty, Sergeant,” Vance chided 
him. “Doctor Von Blon has just told us that 
Miss Ada is very weak; and anything we can 
learn beforehand will spare her just so many 
questions.” 

“All I want to find out,” expostulated 
Heath, “‘is if she got a look at the bird that 
shot her and can give me a description of 
him.” 

“That being the case, Sergeant, I fear you 
are doomed to have your ardent hopes dashed 
to the ground.” 

Heath chewed viciously on his cigar; and 
Vance turned again to Von Blon. 

“There’s one other question I'd like to 
ask, doctor. How long was it after Miss Ada 
had been wounded before you examined 
her?” 

“The butler’s already told us, Mr. Vance,” 
interposed Heath impatiently. “The doctor 
got here in half an hour.” 

“Yes, that’s about right.” Von Blon’s tone 
was smooth and matter-of-fact. “I was un- 
fortunately out on a call when Sproot phoned, 
but I returned about fifteen minutes later, 
and hurried right over. Luckily I live near 
here—in East 48th Street.” 

“And was Miss Ada still unconscious when 
you arrived?” 

“Yes. She had lost considerable blood. 
The cook, however, had put a towel-compress 
on the wound, which of course helped.” 

Vance thanked him and rose. 

“And now, if you'll be good enough to 
take us to your patient, we'll be very grate- 
ful.” 

“As little excitement as possible, you un- 
derstand,” admonished Von Blon, as he got 
up and led the way up-stairs. 

Sibella and Chester seemed undecided 
about accompanying us; but as I turned into 
the hall I saw a look of interrogation flash 
between them, and a moment later they too 
joined us in the upper hall. 


MURDER CASE 
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AN ACCUSATION 
(Tuesday, November 9; 4 p. m.) 


Ada Greene’s room was simply, almost 
severely, furnished; but there was a neatness 
about it, combined with little touches of fem- 
inine decoration, that reflected the care its oc- 
cupant had bestowed upon it. To the left, 
near the door that led into the dressing-room 
communicating with Mrs. Greene’s chamber, 
was a single mahogany bed of simple design; 
and beyond it was the door that opened upon 
the stone balcony. To the right, beside the 
window, stood the dressing-table; and on the 
amber-colored Chinese rug before it there 
showed a large irregular brown stain where 
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Plan of Ada’s Bedroom. 


the wounded girl had lain. In the centre of 
the right wall was an old Tudor fireplace 
with a high oak-panelled mantel. 

As we entered, the girl in the bed looked 
at us inquisitively, and a slight flush colored 
her pale cheeks. She lay on her right side, 
facing the door, her bandaged shoulder sup- 
ported by pillows, and her left hand, slim and 
white, resting upon the blue-figured coverlet. 
A remnant of her fear of the night before 
seemed still to linger in her blue eyes. 

Doctor Von Blon went to her and, sitting 
down on the edge of the bed, placed his hand 
on hers. His manner was at once protective 
and impersonal. 

“These gentlemen want to ask you a few 
questions, Ada,” he explained, with a reassur- 
ing smile; “and as you were so much stronger 
this afternoon I brought them up. Do you feel 
equal to it?” 
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She nodded her head wearily, her eyes on 
the doctor. 

Vance, who had paused by the mantel to 
inspect the hand-carving of the quadra, now 
turned and approached the bed. 

“Sergeant,” he said, “if you don’t mind, 
let me talk to Miss Greene first.” 

Heath realized, I think, that the situation 
called for tact and delicacy; and it was typical 
of the man’s fundamental bigness that he 
at once stepped aside. 

“Miss Greene,” said Vance, in a quiet, 
genial voice, drawing up a small chair beside 
the bed, “‘we’re very anxious to clear up the 
mystery about last night’s tragedy; and, as 
you are the only person who is in a position 
to help us, we want you to recall for us, as 
nearly as you can, just what happened.” 

The girl took a deep breath. 

“It—it was awful,” she said weakly, look- 
ing straight ahead. “‘After I had gone to sleep 
—TI don’t know just what time—something 
woke me up. I can’t tell you what it was; but 
all of a sudden I was wide awake, and the 
strangest feeling came over me. . . .” She 
closed her eyes, and an involuntary shudder 
swept her body. “It was as though some one 
were in the room, threatening me. . . .” Her 
voice faded away into an awed silence. 

“Was the room dark?” Vance asked gen- 
tly. 
y epitch-dark.” Slowly she turned her eyes 
to him. “That’s why I was so frightened. I 
couldn’t see anything, and I imagined there 
was a ghost—or evil spirit—near me. I tried 
to call out, but I couldn’t make a sound. My 
throat felt dry and—and stiff.” 

“Typical constriction due to fright, Ada,” 
explained Von Blon. “Many people can’t 
speak when they’re frightened.—Then what 
happened?” 

“T lay trembling for a few minutes, but not 
a sound came from anywhere in the room, 
Yet I knew—I knew—somebody, or some- 
thing, that meant to harm me was here. .. . 
At last I forced myself to get up—very quiet- 
ly. I wanted to turn on the lights—the dark- 
ness frightened me so. And after a while I 
was standing up beside the bed here. Then, 
for the first time, I could see the dim light 
of the window; and it made things seem more 
real somehow. So I began to grope my way 
toward the electric switch there by the door. 
I had only gone a little way when... a 
hand .. . touched me... .” 


Her lips were trembling, and a look of - 


horror came into her wide-open eyes. 

“I—I was so stunned,” she struggled on, 
“T hardly know what I did. Again I tried to 
scream, but I couldn’t even open my lips. 
And then I turned and ran away from the— 
the thing—toward the window. I had almost 
reached it when I heard some one coming 
after me—a queer, shuffling sound—and | 
knew it was the end. .. . There was an awful 
noise, and something hot struck the back of 
my shoulder. I was suddenly nauseated; the 
light of the window disappeared, and I felt 
myself sinking down—deep. . . .” 

When she ceased speaking a tense silence 
fell on the room. Her account, for all its sim- 
plicity, had been tremendously graphic. Like 
a great actress she had managed to convey to 
her listeners the very emotional essence of her 
story. 

Vance waited several moments before 
speaking. 

“It was a frightful experience!” he mur- 
mured sympathetically. “I wish it wasn’t 
necess’ry to worry you about details, but there 
are several points I’d like to go over with 

ou.” 

She smiled faintly in appreciation of his 
considerateness, and waited. 

“If you tried hard, do you think you could 
recall what wakened you?” he asked. 

“‘No—there wasn’t any sound that I can 
remember.” 

“Did you leave your door unlocked last 
night?” 

“TI think so. I don’t generally lock it.” 

“And you heard no door open or close— 
anywhere?” 

“No; none. Everything in the house was 
perfectly still.” 

“And yet you knew that some one was in 
the room. How was that?” Vance’s voice, 
though gentle, was persistent. 

“I—don’t know . . . and yet there must 
have been something that told me.” 

“Exactly! Now try to think.” Vance bent 
a little nearer to the troubled girl. “A soft 
breathing, perhaps—a slight gust of air as 
the person moved by your bed—a faint odor 
of perfume... ?” 

She frowned painfully, as if trying to recall 
the elusive cause of her dread. 

“T can’t think—I can’t remember.” Her 
voice was scarcely audible. “I was so terribly 


frightened.” 
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“If only we could trace the source!” Vance 
glanced at the doctor, who nodded under- 
standingly, and said: 

“Obviously some association whose stimu- 
lus went unrecognized.” 

“Did you feel, Miss Greene, that you knew 
the person who was here?” continued Vance. 
“That is to say, was it a familiar presence?” 

“I don’t know exactly. I only know I was 
afraid of it.” 

“But you heard it move toward you after 
you had risen and fled toward the window. 
Was there any familiarity in the sound?” 

“No!” For the first time she spoke with 
emphasis. “It was just footsteps—soft, slid- 
ing footsteps.” 

“Of course, any one might have walked 
that way in the dark, or a person in bedroom 
slippers... .” 

“It was only a few steps—and then came 
the awful noise and burning.” 

Vance waited a moment. 

“Try very hard to recall those steps—or 
rather your impression of them. Would you 
say they were the steps of a man or a wo- 
man?” 

An added pallor overspread the girl’s face; 
and her frightened eyes ran over all the oc- 
cupants of the room. Her breathing, I noticed, 
had quickened; and twice she parted her lips 
as if to speak, but checked herself each time. 
At last she said in a low tremulous voice: 

“I don’t know—I haven’t the slightest 
idea.” 

A short, high-strung laugh, bitter and 
sneering, burst from Sibella; and all eyes 
were turned in amazed attention in her di- 
rection. She stood rigidly at the foot of the 
bed, her face flushed, her hands tightly 
clinched at her side. 

“Why don’t you tell them you recognized 
my footsteps?” she demanded of her sister in 
biting tones. “You had every intention of 
doing so. Haven’t you got courage enough 
left to lie—you sobbing little cat?” 

Ada caught her breath and seemed to 
draw herself nearer to the doctor, who gave 
Sibella a stern, admonitory look. 

“Oh, I say, Sib! Hold your tongue.” It 
was Chester who broke the startled silence 
that followed the outbreak. 

Sibella shrugged her shoulders and walked 
to the window; and Vance again turned his 
attention to the girl on the bed, continuing 
his questioning as if nothing had happened. 





“There’s one more point, Miss Greene.” 
His tone was even gentler than before. 
“When you groped your way across the room 
toward the switch, at what point did you 
come in contact with the unseen person?” 

“About half-way to the door—just beyond 
that centre-table.” 

“You say a hand touched you. But how 
did it touch you? Did it shove you, or try to 
take hold of you?” 

She shook her head vaguely. 

“Not exactly. I don’t know how to explain 
it, but I seemed to walk into the hand, as 
though it were outstretched—reaching for 
me.” 

“Would you say it was a large hand or a 
small one? Did you, for instance, get the 
impression of strength?” 

There was another silence. Again the girl’s 
respiration quickened, and she cast a fright- 
ened glance at Sibella, who stood staring out 
into the black, swinging branches of the trees 
in the side yard. 

“T don’t know—oh, I don’t know!” Her 
words were like a stifled cry of anguish. “I 
didn’t notice. It was all so sudden—so horri- 
ble.” 

“But try to think,” urged Vance’s low, 
insistent voice. “Surely you got some im- 
pression. Was it a man’s hand, or a wo- 
man’s?” 

Sibella now came swiftly to the bed, her 
cheeks very pale, her eyes blazing. For a 
moment she glared at the stricken girl; thea 
she turned resolutely to Vance. 

“You asked me down-stairs if I had any 
idea as to who might have done the shooting. 
I didn’t answer you then, but I'll answer you 
now. I’ll tell you who’s guilty!” She jerked 
her head toward the bed, and pointed a 
quivering finger at the still figure lying there. 
“There’s the guilty one—that snivelling little 
outsider, that sweet angelic little snake in the 
grass!” 

So incredible, so unexpected, was this ac- 
cusation that for a time no one in the room 
spoke. A groan burst from Ada’s lips, and she 
clutched at the doctor’s hand with a spas- 
modic movement of despair. 

“Oh, Sibella—how could you!” she breath- 
ed. 

Von Blon had stiffened, and an angry light 
came into his eyes. But before he could speak 
Sibella was rushing on with her illogical, as- 
tounding indictment. 
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“Oh, she’s the one who did it! And she’s 
deceiving you just as she’s always tried to 
deceive the rest of us. She hates us—she’s 
hated us ever since father brought her into 
this house. She resents us—the things we 
have, the very blood in our veins. Heaven 
knows what blood’s in hers. She hates us be- 
cause she isn’t our equal. She’d gladly see 
us all murdered. She killed Julia first, because 
Julia ran the house and saw to it that she did 
something to earn her livelihood. She despises 
us; and she planned to get rid of us.” 

The girl on the bed looked piteously from 
one to the other of us. There was no resent- 
ment in her eyes; she appeared stunned and 
unbelieving, as if she doubted the reality of 
what she had heard. 

“Most interestin’,” drawled Vance. It was 
his ironic tone, more than the words them- 
selves, that focussed all eyes on him. He had 
been watching Sibella during her tirade, and 
his gaze was still on her. 

“You seriously accuse your sister of doing 
the shooting?” He spoke now in a pleasant, 
almost friendly, voice. 

“I do!” she declared brazenly. “She hates 
us all.” 

“As far as that goes,” smiled Vance, “I 
haven’t noticed a superabundance of love 
and affection in any of the Greene family.” 
His tone was without offense. “And do you 
base your accusation on anything specific, 
Miss Greene?” 

“Isn’t it specific enough that she wants us 
all out of the way, that she thinks she would 
have everything—ease, luxury, freedom—if 
there wasn’t any one else to inherit the 
Greene money?” 

“Hardly specific enough to warrant a di- 
rect accusation of so heinous a character.— 
And by the by, Miss Greene, just how would 
you explain the method of the crime if called 
as a witness in a court of law? You couldn’t 
altogether ignore the fact that Miss Ada her- 
self was shot in the back, don’t y’ know?” 

For the first time the sheer impossibility of 
the accusation seemed to strike Sibella. She 
became sullen; and her mouth settled into a 
contour of angry bafflement. 

“As I told you once before, I’m not a po- 
licewoman,” she retorted. “Crime isn’t my 
specialty.” 

“Nor logic either apparently.” A whimsi- 
cal note crept into Vance’s voice. “But per- 
haps I misinterpret your accusation. Did you 


mean to imply that Miss Ada shot your sister 
Julia, and that some one else—party or parties 
unknown, I believe the phrase is—shot Miss 
Ada immediately afterward—in a spirit of 
vengeance, perhaps? A crime 4 quatre mains, 
so to speak?” 

Sibella’s confusion was obvious, but her 
stubborn wrath had in no wise abated. 

“Well, if that was the way it happened,” 
she countered malevolently, “it’s a rotten 
shame they didn’t do the job better.” 

“The blunder may at least prove unfortu- 
nate for somebody,” suggested Vance point- 
edly. “Still, I hardly think we can seriously 
entertain the double-culprit theory. Both of 
your sisters, d’ ye see, were shot with the 
same gun—a .32 revolver—within a few min- 
utes of each other. I’m afraid that we’ll have 
to be content with one guilty person.” 

Sibella’s manner suddenly became sly and 
calculating. 

“What kind of a gun was yours, Chet?” 
she asked her brother. 

“Oh, it was a .32, all right—an old Smith 
and Wesson revolver.” Chester was painfully 
ill at ease. 

“Was it, indeed? Well, that’s that.’ She 
turned her back on us and went again to the 
window. 

The tension in the room slackened, and 
Von Blon leaned solicitously over the wound- 
ed girl and rearranged the pillows. 

“Every one’s upset, Ada,” he said sooth- 
ingly. “You mustn’t worry about what’s hap- 
pened. Sibella’ll be sorry to-morrow and make 
amends. This affair has got on everybody’s 
nerves.” 

The girl gave him a grateful glance, and 
seemed to relax under his administrations. 

After a moment he straightened up and 
looked at Markham. 

“I hope you gentlemen are through—for 
to-day, at least.” 

Both Vance and Markham had risen, and 
Heath and I had followed suit; but at that 
moment Sibella strode toward us again. 

“Wait!” she commanded imperiously. “I’ve 
just thought of something. Chet’s revolver! 
I know where it went.—She took it.” Again 
she pointed accusingly at Ada. “I saw her in 
Chet’s room the other day, and I wondered 
then why she was snooping about there.” 
She gave Vance a triumphant leer. “That's 
specific, isn’t it?” 

“What day was this, Miss Greene?” As 
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before, his calmness seemed to counteract the 
effect of her venom. 

“What day? I don’t remember exactly. 
Last week some time.” 

“The day you were looking for your em- 
erald pin, perhaps?” 

Sibella hesitated; then said angrily: “I don’t 
recall. Why should I remember the exact 
time? All I know is that, as I was passing 
down the hall, I glanced into Chet’s room— 
the door was half open—and I saw her in 
there . . . by the desk.” 

“And was it so unusual to see Miss Ada 
in your brother’s room?” Vance spoke with- 
out any particular interest. 

“She never goes into any of our rooms,” 
declared Sibella. “Except Rex’s, sometimes. 
Julia told her long ago to keep out of them.” 

Ada gave her sister a look of infinite en- 
treaty. 

“Oh, Sibella,” she moaned; “what have I 
ever done to make you dislike me so?” 

“What have you done!” The other’s voice 
was harsh and strident, and a look almost 
demoniacal smouldered in her levelled eyes. 
“Everything! Nothing! Oh, you’re clever— 
with your quiet, sneaky ways, and your 
patient, hangdog look, and your goody-goody 
manner. But you don’t pull the wool over my 
eyes. You’ve been hating all of us ever since 
you came here. And you've been waiting for 
the chance to kill us, planning and scheming 
—you vile little *4 

“Sibella!” It was Von Blon’s voice that, 
like the lash of a whip, cut in on this un- 
reasoned tirade. “That will be enough!” He 
moved forward, and glanced menacingly into 
the girl’s eyes. I was almost as astonished at 
his attitude as I had been at her wild words. 
There was a curious intimacy in his manner 
—an implication of familiarity which struck 
me as unusual even for a family physician of 
his long and friendly standing. Vance noticed 
it too, for his eyebrows went up slightly 
and he watched the scene with intense in- 
terest. 

“You’ve become hysterical,” Von Blon 
said, without lowering his minatory gaze. 
“You don’t realize what you’ve been saying.” 

I felt he would have expressed himself far 
more forcibly if strangers had not been pres- 
ent. But his words had their effect. Sibella 
dropped her eyes, and a sudden change came 
over her. She covered her face with her hands, 


and her whole body shook with sobs. 
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“I’m—sorry. I was mad—and silly—to say 
such things.” 

“You'd better take Sibella to her room, 
Chester.” Von Blon had resumed his pro- 
fessional tone. “This business has been too 
much for her.” 

The girl turned without another word and 
went out, followed by Chester. 

“These modern women—all nerves,”” Von 
Blon commented laconically. Then he placed 
his hand on Ada’s forehead. “Now, young 
lady, I’m going to give you something to 
make you sleep after all this excitement.” 

He had scarcely opened his medicine-case 
to prepare the draught when a shrill, com- 
plaining voice drifted clearly to us from the 
next room; and for the first time I noticed 
that the door of the little dressing-room which 
communicated with Mrs. Greene’s quarters 
was slightly ajar. 

“‘What’s all the trouble now? Hasn’t there 
been enough disturbance already without 
these noisy scenes in my very ear? But it 
doesn’t matter, of course, how much 7 suffer. 

. Nurse! Shut those doors into Ada’s 
room. You had no business to leave them 
open when you knew I was trying to get a 
little rest. You did it on purpose to annoy 
me... . And nurse! Tell the doctor I must 
see him before he goes. I have those stabbing 
pains in my spine again. But who thinks 
about me, lying here paralyzed a 

The doors were closed softly, and the fret- 
ful voice was cut off from us. 

“She could have had the doors closed a 
long time ago if she’d really wanted them 
closed,” said Ada wearily, a look of distress 
on her drawn white face. “Why, Doctor Von, 
does she always pretend that every one de- 
liberately makes her suffer?” 

Von Blon sighed. “I’ve told you, Ada, that 
you mustn’t take your mother’s tantrums too 
seriously. Her irritability and complaining 
are part of her disease.” 

We bade the girl good-by, and the doctor 
walked with us into the hall. 

“I’m afraid you didn’t learn much,” he 
remarked, almost apologetically. “It’s most 
unfortunate Ada didn’t get a look at her as- 
sailant.”” He addressed himself to Heath. 
“Did you, by the way, look in the dining- 
room wall-safe to make sure nothing was 
missing? You know, there’s one there behind 
the big niello over the mantel.” 

“One of the first places we inspected.” The 
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Sergeant’s voice was a bit disdainful. “And 
that reminds me, doc: I want to send a man 
up in the morning to look for finger-prints 
in Miss Ada’s room.” 

Von Blon agreed amiably, and held out his 
hand to Markham. 

“And if there’s any way I can be of ser- 
vice to you or the police,” he added pleasant- 
ly, “please call on me. I'll be only too glad to 
help. I don’t see just what I can do, but one 
never knows.” 

Markham thanked him, and we descended 
to the lower hall. Sproot was waiting to help 
us with our coats, and a moment later we 
were in the District Attorney’s car ploughing 
our way through the snow-drifts. 


VIl 
VANCE ARGUES THE CASE 


(Tuesday, November 9; 5 p. m.) 


It was nearly five o’clock when we reached 
the Criminal Courts Building. Swacker had 
lit the old bronze-and-china chandelier of 
Markham’s private office, and an atmosphere 
of eerie gloom pervaded the room. 

“Not a nice family, Markham old dear,” 
sighed Vance, lying back in one of the deep, 
leather-upholstered chairs. “Decidedly not a 
nice family. A family run to seed, its old vig- 
or vitiated. If the heredit’ry sires of the con- 
tempor’ry Greenes could rise from their sep- 
ulchres and look in upon their present prog- 
eny, my word! what a jolly good shock they’d 
have! . . . Funny thing how these old families 
degenerate under the environment of ease 
and idleness. There are the Wittelsbachs, and 
the Romanoffs, and the Julian-Claudian 
house, and the Abbasside dynasty—all ex- 
amples of phyletic disintegration. . . . And 
it’s the same with nations, don’t y’ know. 
Luxury and unrestrained indulgence are cor- 
ruptin’ influences. Look at Rome under the 
soldier emperors, and Assyria under Sardana- 
palus, and Egypt under the later Ramessids, 
and the Vandal African empire under Geli- 
mer. It’s very distressin’.” 

“Your erudite observations might be high- 
ly absorbing to the social historian,” grum- 
bled Markham, with an undisguised show of 
irritability; “but I can’t say they’re particu- 
larly edifying, or even relevant, in the pres- 
ent circumstances.” 

“I wouldn’t be too positive on that point,” 
Vance returned easily. “In fact, I submit, for 
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your earnest and profound consideration, the 
temperaments and internal relationships of 
the Greene clan, as pointers upon the dark 
road of the present investigation. . . . Really, 
y’ know”—he assumed a humorsome tone— 
“it’s most unfortunate that you and the Ser- 
geant are so obsessed with the idea of social 
justice and that sort of thing; for society 
would be much better off if such families as 
the Greenes were exterminated. Still, it’s a 
fascinatin’ problem—most fascinatin’.” 

“I regret I can’t share your enthusiasm for 
it.” Markham spoke with asperity. “The 
crime strikes me as sordid and commonplace. 
And if it hadn’t been for your interference 
I'd have sent Chester Greene on his way this 
morning with some tactful platitudes. But 
you had to intercede, with your cryptic in- 
nuendoes and mysterious head-waggings; and 
I foolishly let myself be drawn into it. Well, 
I trust you had an enjoyable afternoon. As 
for myself, I have three hours’ accumulated 
work before me.” 

His complaint was an obvious suggestion 
that we take ourselves off; but Vance showed 
no intention of going. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t depart just yet,” he an- 
nounced, with a bantering smile. “I couldn’t 
bring myself to leave you in your present state 
of grievous error. You need guidance, Mark- 
ham; and I’ve quite made up my mind to 
pour out my flutterin’ heart to you and the 
Sergeant.” 

Markham frowned. He understood Vance 
so well that he knew the other’s levity was 
only superficial—that, indeed, it cloaked 
some particularly serious purpose. And the 
experience of a long, intimate friendship had 
taught him that Vance’s actions—however 
unreasonable they might appear—were never 
the result of an idle whim. 

“Very well,” he acquiesced. “But I'd be 
grateful for an economy of words.” 

Vance sighed mournfully. 

“Your attitude is so typical of the spirit of 
breathless speed existing in this restless day.” 
He fixed an inquisitive gaze on Heath. “Tell 
me, Sergeant: you saw the body of Julia 
Greene, didn’t you?” 

“Sure, I saw it.” 

“Was her position in the bed a natural 
one?” 

“How do I know how she generally laid in 
bed?” Heath was restive and in bad humor. 
“She was half sitting up, with a coupla pil- 
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lows under her shoulders, and the covers 
pulled up.” 

“Nothing unusual about her attitude?” 

“Not that I could see. There hadn’t been 
a struggle, if that’s what you mean.” 

“And her hands: were they outside or un- 
der the covers?” 

Heath looked up, mildly astonished. 

“They were outside. And, now that you 
mention it, they had a tight hold on the 
spread.” 

“Clutching it, in fact?” 

“Well, yes.” 

Vance leaned forward quickly. 

“And her face, Sergeant? Had she been 
shot in her sleep?” 

“It didn’t look that way. Her eyes were 
wide open, staring straight ahead.” 

“Her eyes were open and staring,” re- 
peated Vance, a note of eagerness coming into 
his voice. “What would you say her expres- 
sion indicated? Fear? Horror? Surprise?” 

Heath regarded Vance shrewdly. “Well, 
it mighta been any one of ’em. Her mouth 
was open, like as if she was surprised at some- 
thing.” 

“And she was clutching the spread with 
both hands.” Vance’s look drifted into space. 
Then slowly he rose and walked the length 
of the office and back, his head down. He 
halted in front of the District Attorney’s desk, 
and leaned over, resting both hands on the 
back of a chair. 

“Listen, Markham. There’s something ter- 
rible and unthinkable going on in that house. 
No haphazard unknown assassin came in by 
the front door last night and shot down those 
two women. The crime was planned— 
thought out. Some one lay in wait—some 
one who knew his way about, knew where 
the light-switches were, knew when every one 
was asleep, knew when the servants had re- 
tired—knew just when and how to strike the 
blow. Some deep, awful motive lies behind 
that crime. There are depths beneath depths 
in what happened last night—obscure fetid 
chambers of the human soul. Black hatreds, 
unnatural desires, hideous impulses, obscene 
ambitions are at the bottom of it; and you are 
only playing into the murderer’s hands when 
you sit back and refuse to see its significance.” 

His voice had a curious hushed quality, 
and it was difficult to believe that this was the 
habitually debonair and cynical Vance. 

“That house is polluted, Markham. It’s 
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crumbling in decay—not material decay, per- 
haps, but a putrefaction far more terrible. 
The very heart and essence of that old house 
is rotting away. And all the inmates are rot- 
ting with it, disintegrating in spirit and mind 
and character. They’ve been polluted by the 
very atmosphere they’ve created. This crime, 
which you take so lightly, was inevitable in 
such a setting. I only wonder it was not more 
terrible, more vile. It marked one of the ter- 
tiary stages of the general dissolution of that 
abnormal establishment.” 

He paused, and extended his hand in a 
hopeless gesture. 

“Think of the situation. That old, lonely, 
spacious house, exuding the musty atmos- 
phere of dead generations, faded inside and 
out, run down, dingy, filled with ghosts of 
another day, standing there in its ill-kept 
grounds, lapped by the dirty waters of the 
river. . . . And then think of those six ill- 
sorted, restless, unhealthy beings compelled 
to live there in daily contact for a quarter of 
a century—such was old Tobias Greene’s 
perverted idealism. And they’ve lived there, 
day in and day out, in that mouldy miasma 
of antiquity—unfit to meet the conditions of 
any alternative, too weak or too cowardly to 
strike out alone; held by an undermining se- 
curity and a corrupting ease; growing to hate 
the very sight of one another, becoming bit- 
ter, spiteful, jealous, vicious; wearing down 
each other’s nerves to the raw; consumed 
with resentment, aflame with hate, thinking 
evil—complaining, fighting, snarling. . . . 
Then, at last, the breaking-point—the logical, 
ineluctable figuration of all this self-feeding, 
ingrowing hatred.” 

“All of that is easy to understand,” agreed 
Markham. “But, after all, your conclusion is 
wholly theoretic, not to say literary.—By 
what tangible links do you connect last 
night’s shooting with the admittedly abnor- 
mal situation at the Greene mansion?” 

“There are no tangible links—that’s the 
horror of it. But the joinders are there, how- 
ever shadowy. I began to sense them the min- 
ute I entered the house; and all this afternoon 
I was reaching for them blindly. But they 
eluded me at every turn. It was like a house 
of mazes and false passages and trap-doors 
and reeking oubliettes: nothing normal, noth- 
ing sane—a house in a nightmare, peopled 
by strange, abnormal creatures, each reflect- 
ing the subtle, monstrous horror that broke 
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forth last night and went prowling about the 
old hallways. Didn’t you sense it? Didn’t you 
see the vague shape of this abomination con- 
tinually flash out and disappear as we talked 
to these people and watched them battling 
against their own hideous thoughts and sus- 
picions?” 

Markham moved uneasily and straightened 
a pile of papers before him. Vance’s un- 
wonted gravity had affected him. 

“I understand perfectly what you mean,” 
he said. “But I don’t see that your impres- 
sions bring us any nearer to a new — of 
the crime. The Greene mansion is unhealthy 
—that’s granted—and so, no doubt, are the 
people in it. But I’m afraid you’ve been over- 
susceptible to its atmosphere. You talk as if 
last night’s crime were comparable to the 
poisoning orgies of the Borgias, or the Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers affair, or the murder of 
Drusus and Germanicus, or the suffocation of 
the York princes in the Tower. I'll admit the 
setting is consonant with that sort of stealthy, 
romantic crime; but, after all, housebreakers 
and bandits are shooting people senselessly 
every week throughout the country, in very 
much the same way the two Greene women 
were shot.” 

“You’re shutting your eyes to the facts, 
Markham,” Vance declared earnestly. “You’re 
overlooking several strange features of last 
night’s crime—the horrified, astounded at- 
titude of Julia at the moment of death; the 
illogical interval between the two shots; the 
fact that the lights were on in both rooms; 
Ada’s story of that hand reaching for her; the 
absence of any signs of a forced entry 

“What about those footprints in the 
snow?” interrupted Heath’s matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“What about them, indeed?” Vance 
wheeled about. ““They’re as incomprehensible 
as the rest of this hideous business. Some one 
walked to and from the house within a half- 
hour of the crime; but it was some one who 
knew he could get in quietly and without dis- 
turbing any one.” 

“There’s nothing mysterious about that,” 
asserted the practical Sergeant. “There are 
four servants in the house, and any one of 
"em could’ve been in on the job.” 

Vance smiled ironically. 

“And this accomplice in the house, who so 
generously opened the front door at a speci- 
fied hour, failed to inform the intruder where 
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the loot was, and omitted to acquaint him 
with the arrangement of the house; with the 
result that, once he was inside, he went 
astray, overlooked the dining-room, wan- 
dered up-stairs, went groping about the hall, 
got lost in the various bedrooms, had a sei- 
zure of panic, shot two women, turned on the 
lights by switches hidden behind the furni- 
ture, made his way down-stairs without a 
sound when Sproot was within a few feet of 
him, and walked out the front door to free- 
dom! ... A strange burglar, Sergeant. And 
an even stranger inside accomplice.—No; 
your explanation won’t do—decidedly it 
won’t do.” He turned back to Markham. 
“And the only way you'll ever find the true 
explanation for those shootings is by under- 
standing the unnatural situation that exists in 
the house itself.” 

“But we know the situation, Vance,” 
Markham argued patiently. “I'll admit it’s an 
unusual one. But it’s not necessarily criminal. 
Antagonistic human elements are often 
thrown together; and a mutual hate is gen- 
erated as a result. But mere hate is rarely a 
motive for murder; and it certainly does not 
constitute evidence of criminal activity.” 

“Perhaps not. But hatred and enforced 
propinquity may breed all manner of abnor- 
malities — outrageous passions, abominable 
evils, devilish intrigues. And in the present 
case there are any number of curious and sin- 
ister facts that need explaining 

“Ah! Now you’re becoming more tangible. 
Just what are these facts that call for explana- 
tion?” 

Vance lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
edge of the table. 

“For instance, why did Chester Greene 
come here in the first place and solicit your 
help? Because of the disappearance of the 
gun? Maybe; but I doubt if it is the whole 
explanation. And what about the gun itself? 
Did it disappear? Or did Chester secrete it? 
Deuced queer about that gun. And Sibella 
said she saw it last week. But did she see it? 
We'll know a lot more about the case when we 
can trace the peregrinations of that revolver. 
—And why did Chester hear the first shot so 
readily, when Rex, in the next room to Ada’s, 
says he failed to hear the second shot?—And 
that long interval between the two reports 
will need some explaining.—And there’s 
Sproot—the multilingual butler who hap- 
pened to be reading Martial—Martial, by all 
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that’s holy!—when the grim business took 
place, and came directly to the scene without 
meeting or hearing any one.—And just what 
significance attaches to the pious Hemming’s 
oracular pronouncements about the Lord of 
hosts smiting the Greenes as he did the chil- 
dren of Babylon? She has some obscure re- 
ligious notion in her head—which, after all, 
may not be so obscure.—And the German 
cook: there’s a woman with, as we euphemis- 
tically say, a past. Despite her phlegmatic ap- 
pearance, she’s not of the servant class; yet 
she’s been feeding the Greenes dutifully for 
over a dozen years. You recall her explanation 
of how she came to the Greenes? Her husband 
was a friend of old Tobias’s; and Tobias gave 
orders she was to remain as cook as long as 
she desired. She needs explaining, Markham 
—and a dashed lot of it—And Rex, with his 
projecting parietals and his wambly body and 
his periodic fits. Why did he get so excited 
when we questioned him? He certainly 
didn’t act like an innocent and uncompre- 
hending spectator of an attempted burglary. 
—And again I mention the lights. Who 
turned them on, and why? And in both 
rooms! In Julia’s room before the shot was 
fired, for she evidently saw the assassin and 
understood his purpose; and in Ada’s room, 
after the shooting! Those are facts which fair- 
ly shriek for explanation; for without an ex- 
planation they’re mad, irrational, utterly in- 
credible—And why wasn’t Von Blon at 
home in the middle of the night when Sproot 
phoned him? And how did it happen he 
nevertheless arrived so promptly? Coinci- 
dence? . . . And, by the by, Sergeant: was 
that double set of footprints like the single 
spoor of the doctor’s?” 

“There wasn’t any way of telling. The 
snow was too flaky.” 

“They probably don’t matter particularly, 
anyhow.” Vance again faced Markham and 
resumed his recapitulation. “And then there 
are the points of difference in these two at- 
tacks. Julia was shot from the front when she 
was in bed, whereas Ada was shot in the 
back after she had risen from bed, although 
the murderer had ample time to go to her 
and take aim while she was still lying down. 
Why did he wait silently until the girl got 
up and approached him? How did he dare 
wait at all after he had killed Julia and 
alarmed the house? Does that strike you as 
panic? Or as cool-headedness?>—And how 
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did Julia’s door come to be unlocked at that 
particular time? That’s something I especial- 
ly want clarified.—And perhaps you noticed, 
Markham, that Chester himself went to sum- 
mon Sibella to the interview in the drawing- 
room, and that he remained with her a con- 
siderable time. Why, now, did he send Sproot 
for Rex, and fetch Sibella personally? And 
why the delay? I yearn for an explanation of 
what passed between them before they even- 
tually appeared.—And why was Sibella so 
definite that there wasn’t a burglar, and yet 
so evasive when we asked her to suggest a 
counter-theory? What underlay her satirical 
frankness when she held up each member of 
the Greene household, including herself, as 
a possible suspect?—And then there are the 
details of Ada’s story. Some of them are 
amazing, incomprehensible, almost fabulous. 
There was no apparent sound in the room; 
yet she was conscious of a menacing presence. 
And that outstretched hand and the shuffling 
footsteps—we simply must have an explana- 
tion of those things. And her hesitancy about 
saying whether she thought it was a man or 
a woman; and Sibella’s evident belief that the 
girl thought it was she. That wants explain- 
ing, Markham.—And Sibella’s hysterical ac- 
cusation against Ada. What lay behind that? 
—And don’t forget that curious scene be- 
tween Sibella and Von Blon when he re- 
proached her for her outburst. That was dev- 
ilish odd. There’s some intimacy there—ga 
saute aux yeux. You noticed how she obeyed 
him. And you doubtless observed, too, that 
Ada is rather fond of the doctor: snuggled 
up to him figuratively during the perform- 
ance, opened her eyes on him wistfully, 
looked to him for protection. Oh, our little 
Ada has flutterings in his direction. And yet 
he adopts the hovering professional-bedside 
manner of a high-priced medico toward her, 
whereas he treats Sibella very much as Ches- 
ter might if he had the courage.” 

Vance inhaled deeply on his cigarette. 

“Yes, Markham, there are many things 
that must be satisfactorily accounted for be- 
fore I can believe in your hypothetical bur- 

lar.” 
. Markham sat for a while, engrossed in his 
thoughts. 

“I’ve listened to your Homeric catalogue, 
Vance,” he said at length, “but I can’t say 
that it inflames me. You've suggested a num- 
ber of interesting possibilities, and raised sev- 
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eral points that might bear looking into. 
However, the only potential weight of your 
argument lies in an accumulation of items 
which, taken separately, are not particularly 
impressive. A plausible answer might be 
found for each one of them. The trouble is, 
the integers of your summary are without a 
connecting thread, and consequently must be 
regarded as separate- units.” 

“That legal mind of yours!” Vance rose 
and paced up and down. “An accumulation 
of queer and unexplained facts centring about 
a crime is no more impressive than each 
separate item in the total! Well, well! I give 
up. I renounce all reason. I fold up my tent 
like the Arabs and as silently steal away.” 
He took up his coat. “I leave you to your 
fantastic, delirious burglar, who walks with- 
out keys into a house and steals nothing, who 
knows where electric switches are hidden but 
can’t find a staircase, who shoots women and 
then turns up the lights. When you find him, 
my dear Lycurgus, you should, in all hu- 
maneness, send him to the psychopathic 
ward. He’s quite unaccountable, I assure 
you.” 

Markham, despite his opposition, had not 
been unimpressed. Vance unquestionably had 
undermined to some extent his belief in a 
housebreaker. But I could readily understand 
why he was reluctant to abandon this theory 
until it had been thoroughly tested. His next 
words, in fact, explained his attitude. 

“I’m not denying the remote possibility 
that this affair may go deeper than appears. 
But there’s too little to go on at present to 
warrant an investigation along other than 
routine lines. We can’t very well stir up an 
ungodly scandal by raking the members of a 
prominent family over the coals, when there’s 
not a scintilla of evidence against any one of 
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them. It’s too unjust and dangerous a pro- 
ceeding. We must at least wait until the po- 
lice have finished their investigation. Then, 
if nothing develops, we can again take inven- 
tory and decide how to proceed. . . . How 
long, Sergeant, do you figure on being busy?” 

Heath took his cigar from his mouth and 
regarded it thoughttully. 

“That’s hard to say, sir. Dubois’ll finish up 
his finger-printing to-morrow, and we're 
checking up on the regulars as fast as we 
can. Also, I’ve got two men digging up the 
records of the Greene servants. It may take 
a lot of time, and it may go quick. Depends 
on the breaks we get.” 

Vance sighed. 

“And it was such a neat, fascinatin’ crime! 
I’ve rather been looking forward to it, don’t 
y’ know, and now you talk of prying into 
the early amours of serving-maids and that 
sort of thing. It’s most disheartenin’.” 

He buttoned his ulster about him and 
walked to the door. 

“Ah, well, there’s nothing for me to do 
while you Jasons are launched on your quaint 
quest. I think I'll retire and resume my trans- 
lation of Delacroix’s ‘Journal.’”’ 

But Vance was not destined then to fin- 
ish this task he had had in mind so long. 
Three days later the front pages of the coun- 
try’s press carried glaring head-lines telling 
of a second grim and unaccountable tragedy 
at the old Greene mansion, which altered the 
entire character of the case and immediately 
lifted it into the realm of the foremost 
causes célébres of modern times. After this 
second blow had fallen all ideas of a casual 
burglar were banished. There could no longer 
be any doubt that a hidden death-dealing hor- 
ror stalked through the dim corridors of that 
fated house. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hopes and Uncertainties Which Surround 
the Coming Year 


Financial Prophets Hold that Underlying Influences Make for Continued Prosperity. 
The Perplexities of 1927-Some of the New Year’s Problems 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


the financial and business com- 

munity is taking an undoubtedly 
hopeful view, tempered by some per- 
plexing uncertainties. Such reservation 
of judgment as exists originates from 
the course of events in the autumn of 
1927. In financial circles, approach of 
a new year is ordinarily the signal not 
so much for retrospect of the completed 
twelvemonth as for effort to read the 
future. Wall Street in particular has on 
such occasions the manner of closing an 
old book and trying to guess what will 
be written in the new one. Business 
men will have agreed on the actual 
character and significance of the expir- 
ing year long before the last weeks of 
December. To the quick-moving mind 
of finance, it will already be past history 
by that time. 

If the attitude of the present year-end 
is more retrospective than usual, it is 
because 1927 has been a year whose 
precise financial and economic mean- 
ing, so far as concerns the United States, 
is still a matter of controversy. That is 
not because of dispute over prosperity. 
It has admittedly been a prosperous 
year. It has produced no indication of 
any basic change in the country’s rapid 


| ee ahead to the coming year, 
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and widely distributed accumulation of 
wealth, unless, indeed, for signs of in- 
creasing overflow from investment in 
the United States. It has fortified, not 
weakened, the remarkable position 
which America has held for more than 
half a dozen successive years in relation 
to the rest of the economic world. 


TESTS OF PROSPERITY 


In a long stretch of financial history 
before the War there were certain larger 
tests which used to be applied, to an- 
swer the question whether the country 
was moving forward or backward in 
economic welfare, power, and prestige. 
Incidental ebb and flow of trade activity 
were commonly ignored in these diag- 
noses. The evidences to which appeal 
was made were the state of the coun- 
try’s foreign commerce, especially its 
“export surplus,” the condition of in- 
ternal credit, the outward or inward 
movement of gold, the position of the 
United States in regard to foreign mar- 
kets, the outcome of the harvests. 

No one whose memory of financial 
history runs back of 1914 will have for- 
gotten with what anxious concern the 
trend of events in these various direc- 
tions was discussed when American 
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prosperity was entering its momentous 
revival at the beginning of the century, 
or when the forward movement was 
abruptly checked in 1903, or when all 
avenues of progressive development 
were aaa in 1906, or when the 
sudden collapse of 1907 followed, then 
the equally sudden recovery, the long 
uncertainty of the next four or five 
years, and at length the extraordinary 
war-time expansion of American trade. 
Considered in the longer retrospect, 
each of these episodes will be found to 
have been foreshadowed in the eco- 
nomic sympcoms just recited. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1927 


The year 1927 has at least answered 
all these tests satisfactorily. Its foreign 
trade has comprised export of Amer- 
ican products the largest in quantity of 
the country’s history. Even their value, 
as reported to this date, has not only 
overtopped 1926 by $130,000,000 but 
has exceeded that of every previous year 
except the wholly abnormal period 
from 1916 to 1920 inclusive, when Eu- 
rope’s wartime necessities and the war- 
time inflation of prices made compari- 
sons with present results meaningless. 
With all the urgent requirements for 
credit imposed on our banking system 
by domestic trade and flourishing home 
markets, the Wall Street money rate in 
the autumn of 1927 has been the lowest 
of any year but one in the post-war 
period, and the Federal banks still hold 
double the cash reserve required by law 
against their liabilities. 

New York, it is true, has exported 
gold on balance in the autumn months. 
But it has done so willingly, from an 
overflowing reservoir which, through a 
surplus of gold imports reaching $126,- 
000,000 in the first ten months, had 
been increased to much the greatest 


sum of the period. How far the year’s 
events have been from indicating im- 
pairment, not to say reversal, of the 
commanding position of the United 
States in relation to foreign financial 
markets may readily be judged from 
the fact that American loans to govern- 
ments and companies in foreign coun- 
tries, as thus far compiled and zeported 
for 1927, have run more than $300,- 
000,000 ahead of 1926, whose own ag- 
gregate surpassed all former precedent. 
The year’s American harvests have as a 
whole been extremely favorable. 


PREDICTION AND FULFILMENT 


Recital of these sufficiently well- 
known facts might apparently lead, as 
did the summary of similar facts a year 
ago, to belief that 1927 has represented 
nothing but unbroken continuance of 
the brilliant American prosperity which 
came into full play during 1925. There 
might be cited, indeed, still other rea- 
sonable grounds for such conclusion, 
when to these larger considerations 
there is added this year’s extension of 
the well-known and important change 
in methods of conducting trade; the 
absence of commercial speculation, the 
dispensing with unwieldy inventories 
and long-distance “forward orders,” 
and, consequently, the close adjustment 
of current production to current con- 
sumption. Judged merely by these facts 
in the situation, there would seem on 
the face of things to be little reason for 
expecting any other result than repeti- 
tion in another year of the inspiring 
industrial progress of 1926 and 1925. 
As a matter of fact, the forecasts of 
1928, thus far given out by important 
financiers, have based their opinion 
frankly on these cheerful aspects of the 
year now ending. 

It is when the course of events in 


(Financial Situation continued on page 58.) 
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Behind the Scenes 


NOTES ON THE NEW SCRIBNER’S AND INFORMAL GLIMPSES OF 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


feobeoferbebeobeobbebebebbb bbb bb bbebbbobeobobbebebeboh 


FTER many months of preparation the great 
Nizy has finally arrived, and we usher in 
1928 with the new ScriBNER’s MaGAZINE. It was 
an interesting job, and it brought a lot of ex- 
perts into consultation. Some of those who 
worked on the new Magazine are here pre- 
sented, along with the contributors to the first 
number. 

‘he cover was arranged by Gordon Aymar, 
art-director of the J. Walter Thompson Co. If, 
by some chance, you have never heard of the 
company, you have none the less been influenced 
by it, for you have read advertisements written 
by members of its staff—Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
for example, and the Davey tree surgeons, and 
the Rand-McNally maps. Mr. Aymar is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and combines the qualities of artist 
and art-director. He is recognized as one of the 
most brilliant men in advertising circles. 

Rockwell Kent, who drew the decoration on 
the cover and will do a series of them for us, is 
a leader in modern art. He studied under Wil- 
liam M. Chase, Robert Henri, Hayes Miller, and 
Abbott Thayer. His apprenticeship served, he 
began to attract attention by his strong designs 
and his work with both figure and landscape. 
His pictures hang in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York; Art Institute, Chicago; Brooklyn 
Museum; and other American museums. He has 
exhibited widely here and abroad. He is likewise 
the author of two books, ‘‘Wilderness” and 
“Voyaging,” done with his own illustrations. 
Mr. Kent has lately become the American editor 
of Creative Art, now published by A. & C. Boni. 
He has also illustrated a special edition of Vol- 
taire’s “Candide,” the first book to bear the im- 
print of the new Random House. 

The new type-face—Granjon—of the Maga- 
zine has never before been used in a periodical 
in this country. Paul Beaujon, type expert, says 
of Granjon, which is a modern adaptation of a 
sixteenth-century French type: “There has been 
no unwise attempt to produce a facsimile. The 
lightness and condensation of the lower-case 


gives the authentic spirit of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury letter; only an instructed designer, working 
from personal convictions, could so successfully 
have avoided the heaviness of most revivals from 
inked impressions. The capitals have been sub- 
dued by narrowing, and so improved,” 

The new editorial policy of Scrisner’s will 
express to an even greater degree a critical ap- 
preciation of American life. Many writers new 
to ScrisNEr’s audience will be introduced. We 
shall preserve continuity of purpose while pre- 
senting variety in treatment. A new political 
portrait will appear in each number, following 
those of Smith, Dawes, Ritchie, Hoover, and 
Mellon. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth appears in 
the next number with a courageous statement 
of the function of the American college. Presi- 
dent Little of Michigan, Dean Gauss of Prince- 
ton, Dean Walters of Swarthmore, will follow 
with other pertinent articles. 

Bishop Fiske’s “Confessions” in the Christ- 
mas number have brought him and us a flood 
of letters. He will follow up with “Saving Souls 
Through Church Suppers” to appear soon. 
Other discussions of religious topics will follow. 

W. O. McGeehan, sports writer extraordi- 
nary, will be a new contributor. Gerald Carson, 
advertising man, will contribute “Business Men 
of Letters.” 

New writers of fiction to rival those intro- 
duced last year will appear. And there will be 
stories by Zona Gale, Ernest Hemingway, Con- 
rad Aiken, George S. Brooks, Louise Saunders, 
and others already known to our readers. 

In this number, we present a varied and ver- 
satile group of authors and artists. 


Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., has recently 
returned from Germany. He is on duty in Wash- 
ington. He reported the parade of the American 
Legion in Paris for the North American News- 
paper Alliance. “Distinguished-Service Cross” is 
a vivid moment of the war and one of a series 
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of high lights of the conflict which we shall 
publish. These moments may be tragic, humor- 
ous, pathetic, ghastly. Each writer will treat his 
subject exactly as he wishes. Elliott Springs, edi- 
tor of “War Birds” and author of “Nocturne 
Militaire” and “Clipped Wings,” who has be- 
come the chronicler of the aviator in action, will 
tell his story next month. James Boyd, after writ- 
ing great books on the Revolution and Civil 
War, will for the first time write of the late un- 
pleasantness. And we promise you a powerful 
story from a new writer in “Artillery Duel at 
Montfaucon,” by L. V. Jacks. 


Readers of “The Forsyte Saga” will rejoice in 
“A Silent Wooing,” which tells how Jon won 
his American wife. But those not familiar with 
that epic of the English family will enjoy the 
story, too. It is laid in Carolina. John Gals- 
worthy’s recent novels which ran in this Maga- 
zine, “The White Monkey” and “The Silver 
Spoon,” carried him to a much wider audience 
than he previously had. In point of time, this 
story takes place between the two novels. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s play “Escape,” which he asserts 
is his swan-song to the theatre, is being produced 
in New York now. Leslie Howard gives one of 


the finest performances of the year as the star. 
Mr. Galsworthy spent last winter in South 
Africa, where he played a part in the discovery 
of Trader Horn. He expects to spend this win- 
ter in the Balearic Isles. 


Doctor George Draper was born in New York 
City and educated at Groton and Harvard and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. He 
spent eight years in research abroad, in Phila- 
delphia, and at the Rockefeller Institute. Doctor 
Draper, in “Safety First,” reveals his conviction 
of the importance of introducing the study of 
mental and emotional processes into the practice 
of general medicine. He disagrees with the popu- 
ular Freudian idea, but uses case-histories to 
illustrate his point. 


Edith Wharton appears again as a poet in 
this number. Her first contributions to Scris- 
NER’s were poems, appearing in 1889. Then 
came her short stories, and we serialized her fa- 
mous novels “The House of Mirth,” “Ethan 
Frome,” “The Fruit of the Tree,” ““The Custom 
of the Country,” and “A Son at the Front.” In 
1925 we published her essays on the writing of 
fiction. Mrs. Wharton, although occupied with 
the American scene in her latest novels, is living 
in France. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Many people have hazarded guesses as to the 
identity of the mysterious S. S. Van Dine, whose 
detective novel ‘The Greene Murder Case” be- 
gins in this number. A recent correspondent has 
added another name to the list which already 
includes Carl Van Doren, George Jean Nathan, 
Edmund Pearson, Arthur Train, Ma Ferguson, 
Pola Negri, and the editor of Scripner’s. “The 
Greene Murder Case” will run through four 
numbers, ending in the April number. 


Don Marquis is already a legendary figure 
in the offices of the Atlanta Journal, where he 
once wrote editorials, and even a myth or two 
clings to his tenancy of the post of columnist on 
the New York Herald Tribune. He has deserted 
journalism for the drama and magazines. He 
lives in a respectable neighborhood in New York, 
and his “Out of the Sea” will have appeared 
on Broadway by the time you read this. 


Grover C. Hall is covered by the anonymity 
of the newspaper editor, but he is known as one 
of the most courageous journalists in the South. 
In the Montgomery Advertiser he carries on a 
spirited fight against the domination of Alabama 
politics by Senator Thomas (“Admiral”) Heflin 
and the Klan. In “We Southerners” he shows 
that the South is coming out from under the 
influence of Methodist and Baptist preachers. 


Leopold Seyffert, whose striking portrait of 
Secretary Mellon we reproduce this month, has 
won many awards for his pictures, and he is 
represented in many museums and collections. 
With all these honors, he is a comparatively 
young man, for he was born in 1888 in Cali- 
fornia, Mo. 


Roy L. Garis’s article in Scripner’s in 1922 
entitled “The Immigration Problem—A Prac- 
tical American Solution” played a large part in 
ensuing legislation. His article in this number 
points out a path for Congress in the new prob- 
lems it must meet this session. He is a graduate 
of the University of Virginia and is only 29. 


Doctor Henry S. Pritchett was formerly a 
professor of astronomy and superintendent of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. He was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology from 1900 to 1906, when he became 
president of the Carnegie Corporation. 

Frances Warfield is the Wellesley alumna who 
wrote “Sweet Girl Graduate” for our June num- 
ber. Miss Warfield lives in New York and has 
had ample opportunity to view the potential au- 
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thoress upon whom she employs her potent pen 
in this number. 


Silas Bent is a journalist of wide experience. 
His new book “Ballyhoo” has created a great 
deal of discussion about newspapers, their fun- 
tion, and their accomplishments. He lives at 
Sound Beach, Conn. 


George Wright is well known as artist and 
illustrator. He was born at Fox Chase, Pa., and 
studied in Philadelphia. He now lives in West- 
port. 

Anne Page Johns is a young poet of Rich- 
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mond, Va. She is a niece of Thomas Nelson 
Page and daughter of Roswell Page. 


William Hamilton Hayne is a distinguished 
Southern poet, living at Augusta, Ga. 


Mark Van Doren is a poet of note, and lit- 
erary editor of The Nation. 


Our three departments are written by men 
who are authorities in their fields: William Lyon 
Phelps, professor of English at Yale; Royal Cor- 
tissoz, dean of American art critics; Alexander 
Dana Noyes, financial editor of the New York 
Times. 


ae ae 


Among the Features in the Second Number 
of the New Scribner's (February) 


THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS 
By Ernest Martin Hopkins, President of Dartmouth College 


THE DRY WEST 
By Struthers Burt 


REED OF MISSOURI 


By Charles G. Ross, head of the Washington Bureau of the St. Louis 


“Post-Dispatch” 
MIDNIGHT PARADE 


By Elliott White Springs, editor of ““War Birds” and author of “Noc- 


turne Militaire” 


A SOUTHERNER VIEWS LINCOLN 


By Archibald Rutledge 


FAMILY LOYALTY—THE CHINESE PROBLEM 
By Hiram Bingham, U. S. Senator from Connecticut 


PROPHETIC MEDICINE 
By C. Ward Crampton 


FICTION 


SPIDER! SPIDER! 
By Conrad Aiken 


THE GREENE MURDER CASE 
By S. S. Van Dine 
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What You Think About It 


A Department Wherein Reader, Author, and Editor May 
Discuss Their Differences and Enthusiasms. This Month 
Zebulon Pike Holds the Centre of the Stage 
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Ws Zeb Pike red-headed and a libertine? 
Was he a party, unconscious or otherwise, 
to the Burr conspiracy? These and other interest- 
ing questions figure in the spirited discussion 
which takes place this month between critics of 
the article on Pike in the October number and 
the author. 


H. B. Ayres of Kimberly, Minn., writes us: 


Eps. ScrisNeR’s: Have you been away on vacation? How 
else could the Crichton article ‘‘Zeb Pike’’ get into Scris- 
NER's? (September) Note the false statements. Compare 
the face of ‘‘Pike’’ in the article with the original por- 
trait or with any true copy. It is evidently a skillful por- 
trayal of a character not Pike’s. ... 

What can be the motive of Crichton’s article full of 
low insinuation and expressing a contemptible spirit 
throughout? 

Such articles have been appearin; for some years past 
about Washington, Lincoln, and ot ers of our prominent 
and highly esteemed national characters. 

Are the writers doubly paid? 

Loyal Americans should look into this, as there seems 
to be systematic defamation of our historic characters 
going on, with the purpose of undermining respect for 
our government preparatory to a revolution. 


He then lists ‘‘a few of the false statements 
in Crichton’s article,” and Mr. Crichton’s an- 
swer is placed after each statement. 


1. ‘‘Birth was at Lamington, Somerset County, N. J. 
—not Trenton.’’ 


According to Coues, he was born at Lamberton, after- 
ward the South part of Trenton, New Jersey, January 5, 
1779+ 

2. ‘‘Father was Revolutionary soldier (officer) at 
time of Zebulon’s birth and sent mother away from the 
ravaging British to this remote little village near the 
mountains.”’ 


This is immaterial. I mentioned that Pike’s father had 
been discharged as a Lieutenant Colonel in 1815. I gave 
few details of him; not being desirous of writing a his- 
tory of the entire family. 

3. ‘‘Pike carved his name on top of Pike’s Peak not 


merely ‘saw it’, 


I dislike to disagree with Mr. Ayres but he is wrong. 
Pike started to climb to the high peak but gave it up. The 
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following entry occurs in his Journal covering that point: 
‘‘The summit of the Grand Peak, which was entirely 
bare of vegetation and covered with snow, now appeared 
at a distance of 15 or 16 miles from us. It was as high 
again as what we had ascended, and it would have taken 
a whole day’s march to arrive at its base, when I te- 
lieve no human being could have ascended to its pinical. 
This, with the condition of my soldiers, who had only 
light overalls on, no stockings, and were in every way 
ill provided to endure the inclemency of the region; the 
bad prospect of killing anything to sustain us and with 
the further detention of two or three days which it must 
occasion, determined us to return.’’ 

This is corroborated at several other places in his 
Journals, 


4. ‘‘Pike was killed not by a stray bullet but by a 
missile or rock from an explosion of ammunition stores 
as they were evacuating York (Toronto).’’ 


Mr. Ayres is correct in this. The use of the word 
“‘ball’? in my article was sheer carelessness. I knew 
that he had been killed by the explosion. 


5. ‘‘I am unable to find any evidence that Pike had 
red hair.’’ 


If Mr. Ayres had read my article carefully he would 
have seen on Page 465 that I exploded the red hair 
theory quite completely. All reports I have found unite 
in declaring Pike a blond. 

My article was in the October Scrisner’s and not 
September and Mr. Ayres will have to place the blame 
on Scrisner’s for the portrait used. It corresponds, how- 
ever, to every portrait I have ever seen of him. 

Both Mr. Ayres and Mr. Upham are far afield in 
protesting about Pike’s Expedition to the head waters 
of the Mississippi. My article was not concerned at all 
with that journey. 

I hope that Scrisner’s will take some official note 
of Mr. Ayres’ suggestion that writers are doubly paid 
for such defamatory articles. I have money due me. 

At the end of his memorandum, Mr. Ayres says: 

**Crichton doubtless knows more about theatres, ban- 
dits and bootleggers than about history, in fact I believe 
he does not care, as he was doubtless hired to write this 
defamatory article.’’ 

To which I can only reply sadly: ‘‘Tut! Tut! Mr. 
Ayres.” 


DENIES CONNECTION WITH BURR 


A few days later there came in a lengthy 
defense of Pike by J. H. Tallichet, lawyer, of 
Houston, Texas. 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


He begins by citing proofs of the fact that 
Pike was not red-headed, but as Mr. Crichton 
shows above that he has stated the same thing, 
we will not go further into that. 

The gist of Mr. Tallichet’s criticism is as 
follows: 

Once, twice and again it is charged that Pike had 
the bad taste to give Pike’s Peak his own name; that 
he so marked it on ‘‘the map that he fashioned as he 
traveled.’’ This also is pure invention. It is marked on 
the map merely ‘‘Highest Peak.”’ In his journal he 
mentions it only as follows: ‘‘the high point of the blue 
mountain’”® (Journal, November 23, 1806), ‘‘the Grand 
Peak’’ (November 27th), ‘‘the north mountain’’ (De- 
cember 3rd). It seems to have received his name spon- 
taneously sometime after 1830. Fremont calls it Pike’s 
Peak because it was so known to the mountain men 
(1843-44); so also Ruxton (1847-48). In an address 
delivered July 12, 1894, Governor Adams, of Colorado, 
thus sums up the matter of the naming of the peak: 
“The name of Pike’s Peak begins to appear in the lit- 
erature of the prairies and mountains about the middle 
of the century, but it was not irrevocably christened 
until the Pike’s Peak gold excitement, when the name 
was fixed to remain as long as men love to listen to 
stories of valor.”’ 

It is alleged, directly and by innuendo, that Pike's 
western expedition was not made in the interest of his 
Country, that ‘‘no one in the War Department at Wash- 
ington cared whether or not Pike explored the head 
branches of the Arkansas and the Red River’’; that 
when he crossed to the west side of the Red River he 
was “admittedly on Spanish soil’’; that his conduct and 
statements were ‘“‘highly unethical and untruthful, with 
a fair chance of being traitorous’’; that he was ‘‘a cog 
in the machine’’ of the conspiracy of Aaron Burr; that 
his expedition was a part of that conspiracy; that ‘‘the 
suspicions . . . were well known to Pike, but only 
passingly counteracted by him”; and that he “‘wisely 
makes no attempt to open up the matter.’’ Nothing 
could be farther from the facts. ... 

During much of the time between the date of the 
Louisiana purchase and the Treaty of Washington, the 
United States and Spain were on the verge of war. At 
the time of Pike’s expedition it was believed in both 
countries that war was imminent. It was necessary that 
the United States should be prepared for war and, ac- 
cordingly, it is apparent from Pike’s correspondence 
with his Commanding General and from his whole 
narrative that he was charged, over and above the 
duties of exploring the territories claimed by the United 
States, with the further duty of ascertaining all that he 
could with respect to conditions, particularly from a 
military standpoint, in New Spain. This he did with 
fidelity and with diplomacy. There is not the least evi- 
dence that Pike was connected, even remotely, with 
the plans of Aaron Burr. 


WHAT THE SECRETARY OF WAR SAID 


A suggestion that he was so connected was made 
once, and once only, and was promptly answered. On 
February 22nd, 1808, Pike, then at Washington, ad- 
cressed a letter to Henry Dearborn, Secretary of War, 
% follows; 

“The Honorable John Rowan of the House of rep- 
Rsentatives from Kentucky; has this day made some 
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observations before that Honorable body from which 
a tacit inference might be drawn that my late Tour 
to the Westward was founded on Views entirely un- 
known to the Government; and connected with the 
nefarious plans of Aaron Burr and his associates. Had 
those insinuations arisen in any other quarter I should 
have conceived that my early choice of the military life, 
the many ardious and confidential duties I have per- 
formed, with the perfect knowledge which the Govern- 
ment must have of my military and political Character; 
would have been a sufficient justification for me to have 
passed over them in silence: but comeing from so respect- 
able a source, I feel it a duty to myself; my family; 
and my profession; to request of you a testimonial which 
may shut the mouth of Calumny—and strike dumb the 
voice of slander. I have therefore to request of you Sir! 
to Honor me with a communication which may be cal- 
culated to present to the Speaker of the House of rep- 
resentatives; or a Committee of their Body, . . .”’ 


On February 24th Dearborn replied: 


“In answer to your letter of the 22d instant, I can 
with pleasure observe, that although the two exploring 
expeditions you have performed were not previously 
ordered by the president of the United States, there 
were frequent communications on the subject of each 
between General Wilkinson and this department, of 
which the president of the United States was from time 
to time acquainted; and it will be no more than what 
justice requires to say that your conduct, in each of 
those expeditions, met the approbation of the president; 
and that the information you obtained and communicated 
to the executive, in relation to the source of the Missis- 
sippi and the natives in that quarter, and the country 
generally, as well on the Upper Mississippi as that be- 
tween the Arkansaw and the Missouri, and on the bor- 
de:s of the latter extensive river to its source and the 
country adjacent, has been considered highly interesting 
in a political, geographical, and historical view. And 
you may rest assured that your services are held in high 
estimation by the president of the United States; and if 
any opinion of my own can afford you any satisfaction, 
I very frankly declare that I consider the public much 
indebted to you for the enterprising, persevering, and 
judicious manner in which you have performed them.” 

A little more than two months later Pike was pro- 
moted to be Major in the Sixth Infantry. Had there been 
the slightest just ground for suspicion of his loyalty he 
would never have received his promotion. He published 
the above correspondence in the narrative of his expedi- 
tions in 1810. Since that date no respectable authority 
has challenged either the honor or the candor of General 
Pike. 


“TOO GULLIBLE”—CRICHTON 
Mr. Crichton replies: 


The lengthy reply by Mr. Tallichet centers in the 
truth, or lack of it, of my assertion that Pike was 
part of the Burr conspiracy, whether knowingly or not. 
Mr. Tallichet is very naive, I believe, in thinking that 
Pike’s exchange of correspondence with Secretary Dear- 
born quite flattens all suspicion of his actions in New 
Spain. He points out that Pike was later honored by 
promotion to a majority. This loses much of its effect 
when you find that General Wilkinson himself suffered 
no punishment for his part in the Burr conspiracy, and in 
truth was retained as a commander in the War of 1812. 
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Mr. Tallichet neglects also to mention that Pike failed 
in his attempt to be rewarded for his trip to Mexico 
although Lewis and Clark received ample reward from 
Congress for their famous journey. Coues explains it 
by saying that the expeditions of Pike were movements 
with which the President had nothing to do and 
‘**Thomas Jefferson had his own opinion of James Wil- 
kinson.’’ To say that Pike had his orders from the 
government as represented by Wilkinson is to say only 
that Pike had his orders from Aaron Burr, for they 
were one and the same person, as has been amply es- 
tablished. 

When Mr. Tallichet says that ‘‘since 1810 no re- 
spectable authority has challenged either the honor or 
the candor of General Pike,’’ he dismisses such historians 
as Bancroft, Coues, Twitchell and Prince, and ignores 
Mr. Prentis and Judge Kibby, of Louisiana, who inter- 
viewed Wilkinson in regard to the Pike expedition. I 
stand by the statements of my article, and am unable 
to understand how anyone can read Pike’s journals and 
the comments of Coues and still believe in the complete 
innocence of Pike. 

The other matters brought up by Mr. Tallichet are 
of little importance compared with the main point. 
Pike’s reputation as a Don Juan is based entirely on 
rumor, as I have pointed out, but on rumor so founded 
that it has persisted to this day in New Mexico. I also 
stand by my statement that he was not a superior gen- 
eral. As Mr. Tallichet has said, he was a general only for 
45 days and was killed in his first battle. There seems 
nothing particularly libellous in suggesting that he might 
have been something less than a Napoleon. I reiterate 
that historically he is known almost entirely because 
of his expeditions and not because of his military record. 


Mr. Tallichet says: 


The statements contained in my memorandum of cor- 
rection may be verified by an examination of ‘‘The 
Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike,”’ edited by 
Elliott Coues and published in New York in 1895. This 
work contains practically all the original documents with 
respect to Pike’s life and accomplishments. They may 
also be verified by examination of his biography by 
General Whiting, published in 1845. 


Mr. Crichton says: 


Here’s an editorial note by Coues which might in- 
terest you: 


‘‘My editorial function becomes extremely distasteful, 
with Pike’s reiterated insistence upon affecting to be- 
lieve himself upon the Red r., and expecting us to be- 
lieve him. See note 44, and imagine Dr. Robinson 
starting off alone to walk from the Red r. into Santa 
Fe! I have blinked the business thus far, but I cannot 
keep my eyes shut to the end of this chapter, as there 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


is worse to come in the miserable straits to which Cap. 
tain Pike reduces himself through his awkwardness and 
inexperience in telling lies. He bluffs the thing through, 
to be sure; but at the present juncture he catches him. 
self in the meshes of his own falsification. For sup. 
posing he had really been on the Red R., as he declared 
he believed; he had crossed that river, and gone 5 10, 
up a stream on the other side of it; so he was absolutely 
in Spanish territory, and this he must have known 
perfectly well. On the 22d he says, p. 507, that ie 
‘began to think it was time we received a visit from the 
Spaniards or their emissaries’ which shows that he 
was expecting to be caught. When they come, he makes 
a show of resistance by blustering a little, then hauls 
down his flag and goes with them peaceably enough— 
probably not only a willing captive, but one who had 
all along intended and desired to be taken into the 
enemy’s country for purposes of his own. And back of 
this sorry scene there looms the sinister shadow of Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, the traitor and conspirator with 
Aaron Burr—let the curtain fall.’’ 

So, you can see that I have some support for the 
charge that Pike was mixed up with Burr whether he 
knew it or not. 


We respect the desire of our correspondents 
to give a brave man his due, but Mr. Crichton’s 
replies to criticism are good ones and a careful 
reading of his article will show that he is not 
concerned with Pike’s other deeds but only with 
his expedition to the Southwest, about which 
little has been said in the past. 


IS IT WRIGHT? 
Mrs. W. W. Lenox, Albany, N. Y., advances 
a new theory as to the authorship of “The ‘Ca- 
nary’ Murder Case” and “The Greene Murder 
Case.” 


Dear Osserver: The interesting article in Scrisner’s 
November 1926 Magazine on ‘‘The Detective Novel” 
by Willard Huntington Wright suggests to me that he 
is the author of ‘‘*The Canary Murder Case.’’ The cari- 
cature by Eduardo Scott bears some similarity to the 
portrait of S. S. Van Dine which appears in this month’s 
copy of Scripner’s and Mr. Wright has artistic ability 
and could produce such a portrait—a gift not common 
to all authors, 


Mr. Wright’s name is duly added to those 
other conjectures as to the name on the birth- 
certificate of S. S. Van Dine. 

THE OBsERvER. 
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E are particularly glad to announce to you 
W this month that Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, is writing for Scripner’s Macazine an 
attile on why women’s clubs continue to be 
vital factors in community life. Mrs. Sherman’s 
article will contain mention of the outstanding 
achievements of many clubs and will appear in 
an early number. 


FIFTH SET OF TEN QUESTIONS ON 
AMERICAN ART 


Compiled by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, Chairman 
of the Division of Art of the General Federation. 


41, Name a group of women sculptors. Who among 
them have recently done pieces of monumental 
character? 


42. What American painters were residing in Europe 
at the time of the World War? What event 
brought the American artists before the American 
public at that time? What may be said of the 
American painting of the Exhibition? 


43. Who were the architects, mural decorators, and 
sculptors brought into prominence by the Ex- 
position of 1915? 

44. What was the general plan for making a unit of 
the buildings, decorations, and gardens? 


45. What is impressionism, and how did it start? What 
is meant by ‘‘broken color’’? 


46. What are the difficult points for the layman to ac- 
cept of impressionism? What may be said of white 
as the impressionists paint it? 


47. What of the present treatment of snow? Who are 
some of the painters of snow? Name some men 
who paint spring with great feeling. What paint- 
ers have handled wood interiors well? 


48. What men are among the well-known American 
portraitists? Place a number of American portraits 
in the American museums. 


4). Name a number of women painters who are doing 
unusual work. 


Have the readers of the Scribner Forum Question- 
haire stopped long enough to list the prominent 
painters and sculptors of their States who are ex- 
tensively known outside their States? (List them 
and send them in to the editor.) 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 


31. Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Daubigny, Troyon, 
Diaz, Dupré, and Jacque left Paris to paint. Living in the 
Fontainebleau Forest at the small village of Barbizon, 
they were given the name of the place, and became the 
Barbizon painters. By their out-of-door studies they dis- 
covered the real fundamentals of modern landscape- 
painting. The small surface of the area on which the 
eye may focus; the general effect of an object, rather 
than the detail; the personal equation in the selection 
and painting of a picture, were a few of the facts they 
established. It was years before the work of the Bar- 
bizon men was accepted by the public. Homer D. Martin, 
Alexander Wyant, and George Inness were the first 
American painters to follow in the steps of the French- 
men. 


32. Wyant, Inness, and Martin have fine examples in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York City. Inness 
is well represented in the Chicago Art Institute, and the 
three are represented in the Evans Collection, which 
was given to the United States for a national gallery 
when there may be one. William Keith and Thomas 
Hill, from the West, forsook the large canvases for the 
smaller composition of the Barbizon men. Hill is shown 
in the museum at Sacramento, Keith is shown in Chi- 
cago, University of California, and the museums in San 
Francisco. The work of Henry Ranger is frequently 
like the Barbizon compositions. These may be seen in 
the Washington Collection, among the Evans gifts. The 
famous ‘‘Moonlight’’ of Blakelock’s, in the Toledo Mu- 
seum, is a typical composition of the Barbizon character, 
though handled by an American and of course different. 


33- George Fuller, Winslow Homer, Albert P. Ryder, 
and Ralph Blakelock are men of peculiar gift and rare 
talent. Henry Golden Dearth was a man of outstanding 
individuality, greatly influenced by the Japanese, but, 
with it all, a treatment that was his own. Elihu Vedder 
had no predecessors and no followers. Fuller, Homer, 
Blakelock, and some early Ryders may be seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Fuller’s ‘‘Florette’’ is in the 
Corcoran Gallery, in Washington, D. C. Dearth is not 
well represented in the American museums; his work 
is mostly privately owned, much of it in France. 


34. Among the sculptors made prominent by the Pan- 
American and the St. Louis Expositions were: Stirling 
A. Calder, Charles H. Neihaus, Hermon MacNeil, James 
E. Fraser, Adolph A. Weinman, Frederick G. R. Roth, 
Karl Bitter, Isidore Konti, and Andrew O’Connor; 
Charles Grafly, best perhaps in his portraits, has just 
had his ‘‘Meade Memorial’’ placed in Washington, D. C. 
“‘The Sun Vow,’’ of Hermon MacNeil’s, is beautifully 
placed before the Montclair Art Museum, and is in the 
St. Louis Museum. James E. Fraser’s ‘‘End of the Trail’’ 
is well known, and his ‘‘Ericsson’’ was recently dedi- 
cated by the king of Sweden, in Washington, D. C. 
Karl Bitter’s work was especially fine at St. Louis, where 
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his ‘‘Signing of the Purchase Treaty’? was seen for the 
first time. Isidore Konti and Hermon MacNeil have been 
associated in one or two large monumental pieces. 

35- Sculpture is closely allied with architecture. Stir- 
ling Calder is doing a large commission for the Missouri 
State Capitol. The sculpture of the Nebraska State Capi- 
tol, now being erected, is a magnificent part of this 
extraordinary building. Fine work by Paul Bartlett may 
be seen on the New York City Public Library. The new 
Harkness Memorial Building at Yale is notable for its 
unusual use of sculpture. 

36. Mural or wall painting is frequently an excellent 
ally of architecture. Edward Simmons, DeLeftwich 
Dodge, George Hallowell, Arthur Mathews, Jules Guérin, 
Edwin Abbey, John W. Alexander, John S. Sargent, 
Edwin Blashfeld, Barry Faulkner, Eugene Savage, May- 
nard Dixon, Dean Cornwell, and John La Farge are 
some of the men who have done successful mural deco- 
ration. Edward Simmons and Robert Reid have work 
in the Massachusetts State-House. Arthur Mathews has 
work in the capitol at Sacramento, California, in the 
Mechanic Library in San Francisco. Sir Edwin Abbey has 
work in the Boston Library and the Congressional Li- 
brary. Sargent has murals in the Boston Library and 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. John W. Alexander 
has murals in the Carnegie Art Institute, Pittsburgh. Ed- 
win Blashfield has work in the Minnesota State Capitol, 
at St. Paul. Nearly all of these have work in the Con- 
gressional Library. Barry Faulkner and Ezra Winter have 
work in and about New York City. One of the mural 
masterpieces by John La Farge is ‘‘The Ascension’’ in 
the Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Edwin Blashfield and Pauline King have written 
well of mural painting. 

37. To be consistent, mural painting should have the 
character of a wall—it should be substantial, as flat as 
possible, distance should be avoided, and the composi- 
tion, though a decoration, should be reposeful. If there 
is suggested movement it should be slow, stately, or hesi- 
tant. The colors of the mural should carry out those of 
the surrounding wall surface and finish of the building; 
some of the best mural decoration has been done with 
a very limited palette. In the Renaissance mural paint- 
ing was done with tempera colors in wet plaster, and 
the pictures became a part of the wall. To-day the murals 
are largely done upon canvas and installed with an in- 
conspicuous frame of moulding. 


Kerk 
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38. Several American painters have been especiall 
notable for their treatment of mothers and childre, 
Among these are: George DeForest Brush, Gari Mel. 
chers, Abbott H. Thayer, Jean McLane, Cecilia Beayy 
Mary Curtis Richardson, in America; and Mary Casi 
and Elizabeth Nourse, Americans in Paris. : 

39. The ‘‘Ten American Painters’? were a strony 
group of enthusiastic men who became interested ; 
showing an exhibition which would harmonize jn jx 
ensemble and give opportunity for a larger number ¢ 
canvases from the contributors. Three were from Be. 
ton; Joseph DeCamp, Edmund C. Tarbell, and Frank 
A. Benson. Seven were from New York City: Joh 
Twachtman, J. Alden Weir, Willard Metcalf, Child 
Hassam, Robert Reid, Thomas Dewing, and Edwar 
Simmons. After the death of Twachtman, William Me. 
ritt Chase became one of them. Tarbell, Benson, Dey. 
ing, Hassam, Simmons, and Reid still live. 

40. Some of the best sculpture being done in th 
United States is the work of: Harriett Frishmuth, Ann 
Vaughn Hyatt-Huntington, Evelyn Beatrice Longman 
Edith B. Parsons, Malvina Hoffman, Janet Scudder, 
Brenda Putnam, Beatrice Fenton, Grace Talbot, Abs. 
temia Eberle, Laura Gardin Fraser, Gail Sherman Cor. 
bett, Bonnie McCleary, Maude S. Jewett, and Lucy Pe. 
kins Ripley, who are from New York and Philadelphia 
Among the Boston women sculptors are: Anna Coleman 
Ladd, Lucy Thompson, and Sophie Paeff. Anna Vaugha 
Hyatt-Huntington has an equestrian statue of Joan of Ar 
on Riverside Drive, New York City,and in Blois, France 
Malvina Hoffman has an American-English group in 
London. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney has a monument 
commemorating the arrival of the A. E. F. in France 
Edith B. Parsons has a fine war memorial erected in 
New Jersey. Bessie Potter Vonnoh has a bird-bath ani 
fountain erected by the Audubon Society at Oyster Bay, 
in honor of Roosevelt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Manet and the Impressionists.............+-. Duret. 
PUREE: once ccceconsesessconsccsees Mauclair, 
Seory of Preach Painting. .....0006ssssc0es Caffin, 
History of Modern Painting................ Muther 


Much of the bibliography previously cited, and all the 
information one can secure from exhibitions and cu 
rent magazines and newspapers. 
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METROPOLITAN 


IDING behind a 
H mask, man’s most 

dangerous enemy 
strikes in the dark and 
adds two out of every 
thirteen deaths to his 
score. Just so long as 
men and women, and boys and girls approach- 
ing maturity, are not taught to recognize the 
cruelest of all foes to health and happiness 
—just so long will many lives be wrecked, 
lives which could have been saved or made 
decently livabie. 


Strange as it may seem, tens of thousands_of * 


victims of this insidious disease (syphilis) are 
utterly unaware of the fact that they* have it. 


No other disease takes so many forms. As it 
progresses, it may mask as rheumatism, arthritis, 
physical exhaustion and nervous breakdown. It 
may appear to be a form of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There is practically 
no organic disease which it does not simulate. 


Syphilis is responsible for more misery of 

and mind than any other disease. It destroys 
flesh and bone. Its ulcers leave terrible scars. It 
attacks heart, blood vessels, abdominal organs—e 
and most tragic of all are its attacks upon brain 
and spinal cord, the great nerve centers, resulting 
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The Great Imitator 
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commonly in blindness, 
deafness, locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis, paresis and in- 
sanity—a life-long tragedy. 


Countless millions of vic- 
tims have been wickedly 
imposed upon and hoodwinked by quacks, 
charlatans and worse—insidious blackmailers 
pretending to practice medicine. 


The United States Government took a brave step 
forward during the Great War and told our sol- 
diers and sailors the truth about this dread disease. 


It can be cured by competent physicians if 
detected in time and if the pa- 
tient faithfully follows the scien- fay 
tific treatment prescribed by his 4 

doctor. After the disease has A 
progressed beyond the first stages, QT yn J 
cures are less certain, but a great & . ‘i 
deal can often be done to help 4%“ a°# 
chronic sufferers. c 

y 











Men and women should learn the 
truth and tell it to those depen- 
dent upon them. It is a helpful 
sign that the best educators de- 
plore the old habit of secrecy and 
urge wide-spread knowledge and 
frank instruction. 








It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 134) 
1927 is reviewed from the narrower view-point 
of actual production, consumption, distribution, 
and profits that a somewhat different set of con- 
siderations comes to light. The fact that in all 
such directions the later months of the year have 
appeared to present an altered picture has in- 
fused an undoubted element of perplexity into 
industrial discussion. This autumn’s trade reac- 
tion—or, as most observers in the field of finance 
prefer to describe it, the slackening of activity in 
certain important industries as compared with 
1926 or 1925—has itself not yet been clearly ex- 
plained or classified. It was not wholly unpre- 
dicted. Many of the most hopeful forecasts of the 
new year, published just twelve months ago, in- 
timated frankly that the high pitch of trade ac- 
tivity witnessed in 1926 would not be repeated. 


THE LAST HALF OF THE YEAR 


But the later incidents of the year did not 
make quite the picture which the prophets of 
New Year’s Day had in mind. Most of them 
undoubtedly meant a slight decrease of produc- 
tion by industries which reached an exception- 
ally high mark in 1926, a little less “breaking 
of records,” and perhaps, here and there, some 





reduction in company earnings. It was not con- 
sidered possible that anything more than a mod- 
erate slackening of the pace of trade activity 
could happen when 1927 began with unsold 
stocks of goods in the hands of merchants and 
producers unprecedentedly low, and when noth- 
ing appeared to be in sight to reduce the people’s 
buying power. The year seemed to be fulfilling 
those expectations, and only those, up to the late 
spring months; in fact, the shrinkage of activity 
during January and February was followed in 
March by almost the largest production and con- 
sumption of the period. 

But the course of events was destined to il- 
lustrate with emphasis a principle which has 
often created bewildering contrasts in the history 
of a calendar year—the very familiar principle 
that, in developing economic tendencies, the 
financial year does not begin on January 1 but 
in the springtime. That was the season in which 
the real character of such years as 1923, 1920, 
1919, and 1915 was defined; the months which 
had preceded the test of the “spring trade” indi- 
cated little except continuance of the previous 
year’s tendencies. Precisely the same thing has 
happened in 1927. 

Beginning rather emphatically with last May, 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 60) 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 58) 
the receding movement of trade activity was 
continuous and progressive. It attracted less at- 
tention during the summer, though the decrease 
from 1926 was substantial, because the summer 
of 1926 had been abnormally active for that 
usually dull time of year, and because every 
one looked for revival in the autumn. Instead 
of that, the contrast became much more impres- 
sive. Autumn production in the always repre- 
sentative steel trade actually failed to increase at 
all over August and July; in October and No- 
vember it was 19 or 20 per cent below 1926 and 
less than in the autumn of 1925. More notice 
then began to be taken of the complaint which 
merchants all through the country had been 
making for several months of the unresponsive- 
ness of customers. 


ASPECTS OF THE AUTUMN REACTION 


Experience of two or three years had accus- 
tomed producers to the “buying for immediate 
requirements only,” but even the “hand-to- 
mouth purchases” were now decreasing, for rea- 
sons which did not seem easy to discover. De- 
liveries of merchandise by the railways, which 
in every month since 1924 had made up a larger 
tonnage than in the same month of the preced- 
ing year, fell off 4 to 6 per cent from 1926; in 
several weeks of November they fell below 1925 
or 1924 or 1923. In all of the period, railway 
earnings were less than last year; in several of 
them they were less than the year before. 

Profits of industrial producing companies de- 
creased heavily in the third quarter of the year— 
partly but by no means wholly in consequence 
of declining prices, a movement which was ar- 
rested in the later autumn. The Labor Bureau 
of the government, which in the autumn of 1925 
had estimated nearly 5 per cent increase of em- 
ployment over the year before, and in the au- 
tumn of 1926 a further 134 per cent increase, re- 
ported a few weeks ago a 414 per cent decrease 
from 1926, bringing the estimate to the smallest 
autumn figure since 1924. It was the long con- 
tinuance of this receding movement which made 
impression, in contrast with the occasional pauses 
in trade activity, followed a few weeks later 
by renewed advance to greater heights than be- 
fore, which had characterized 1926 and 1925. 


CHEERFUL PREDICTION AT YEAR-END 


These were the visible facts of the situation 
up to the last weeks of 1927. They did not prove 
that slackening of trade would continue into 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 64) 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 60) 
1928, yet that remained at least a possibility, 
which intensified the business community’s in- 
terest in the interpretation and forecasts of ex- 
perienced observers. Few of those predictions, 
however, were despondent. Secretary Mellon re- 
jected the theory that actual depression in gen- 
eral trade exists, holding that even the setback 
from 1926 (which he did not admit to be a “su- 
pernormal year”) was irregularly distributed and 
had not occurred at all in certain basic industries. 
Secretary Hoover, after admitting that trade 
stability and prosperity had in 1927 already con- 
tinued without serious interruption for an un- 
usual stretch of time, gave the opinion that “the 
fundamental forces of stability are growing” and 
that “none of the signs point to a ‘slump’ at the 
present time.” 

The chairman of the largest motor-car-pro- 
ducing company prophesied positively, on the 
basis of abundant credit, of larger agricultural 
purchasing power, and of absence of “trade in- 
flation,” that “1928 will witness the greatest 
prosperity our country has ever enjoyed,” and 
he coupled this judgment with prediction that 
motor-car sales next year would not only rise far 
above the reduced output and purchases of the 
present year, but would exceed by nearly half a 





million cars even the high-record production of 
1925. In response to a categorical newspaper in- 
quiry, Mr. Hoover expressed belief that the vio. 
lent economic reaction of older times was now an 
impossibility, even without the much-discussed 
“abolition of the business cycle.” 


PROSPECT OF TRADE REVIVAL 


Taken as a whole, the attitude of qualified ex- 
perts, as of the business community at large, is 
that the movement of American trade expansion 
may for the time have been arrested, but that it 
certainly is not ended or reversed. Practically all 
of them rested their longer judgment on the ex- 
ceptional abundance of credit, on the influence 
of this year’s unquestionably favorable harvests, 
on the fact that stocks of unsold merchandise 
are at absolute low ebb, so that any revival in 
demand would be immediately reflected by en- 
larged production, and on the prospect of un- 
precedented expansion in the trade of the out- 
side world, not only in Europe but to the east 
and south of the United States. Most of these 
influences should, in the judgment of the proph- 
ets, operate on the trade of the coming year. 

It can never be a matter of absolute certainty, 

(Financial Situation, continued on page 66) 
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forth last night and went prowling about the 
old hallways. Didn’t you sense it? Didn’t you 
see the vague shape of this abomination con- 
tinually flash out and disappear as we talked 
to these people and watched them battling 
against their own hideous thoughts and sus- 
picions? 

Markham moved uneasily and straightened 
a pile of papers before him. Vance’s un- 
wonted gravity had affected him. 

“T understand perfectly what you mean,” 
he said. “But I don’t see that your impres- 
sions bring us any nearer to a new theory of 
the crime. The Greene mansion is unhealthy 
—that’s granted—and so, no doubt, are the 
people in it. But I’m afraid you’ve been over- 
susceptible to its atmosphere. You talk as if 
last night’s crime were comparable to the 
poisoning orgies of the Borgias, or the Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers affair, or the murder of 
Drusus and Germanicus, or the suffocation of 
the York princes in the Tower. I'll admit the 
setting is consonant with that sort of stealthy, 
romantic crime; but, after all, housebreakers 
and bandits are shooting people senselessly 
every week throughout the country, in very 
much the same way the two Greene women 
were shot.” 

“You’re shutting your eyes to the facts, 
Markham,” Vance declared earnestly. “You're 
overlooking several strange features of last 
night’s crime—the horrified, astounded at- 
titude of Julia at the moment of death; the 
illogical interval between the two shots; the 
fact that the lights were on in both rooms; 
Ada’s story of that hand reaching for her; the 
absence of any signs of a forced entry——” 

“What about those footprints in the 
snow?” interrupted Heath’s matter-of-fact 
voice. 

“What about them, indecd?” Vance 
wheeled about. “They’re as incomprehensible 
as the rest of this hideous business. Some one 
walked to and from the house within a half- 
hour of the crime; but it was some one who 
knew he could get in quietly and without dis- 
turbing any one.” 

“There’s nothing mysterious about that,” 
asserted the practical Sergeant. “There are 
four servants in the house, and any one of 
"em could’ve been in on the job.” 

Vance smiled ironically. 

“And this accomplice in the house, who so 
generously opened the front door at a speci- 
fied hour, failed to inform the intruder where 
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the loot was, and omitted to acquaint him 
with the arrangement of the house; with the 
result that, once he was inside, he went 
astray, overlooked the dining-room, wan- 
dered up-stairs, went groping about the hall, 
got lost in the various bedrooms, had a sei- 
zure of panic, shot two women, turned on the 
lights by switches hidden behind the furni- 
ture, made his way down-stairs without a 
sound when Sproot was within a few feet of 
him, and walked out the front door to free- 
dom! ... A strange burglar, Sergeant. And 
an even stranger inside accomplice.—No; 
your explanation won't do—decidedly it 
won’t do.” He turned back to Markham. 
“And the only way you'll ever find the true 
explanation for those shootings is by under- 
standing the unnatural situation that exists in 
the house itself.” 

‘But we know the situation, Vance,” 
Markham argued patiently. “Til admit it’s an 
unusual one. But it’s not necessarily criminal. 
Antagonistic human elements are often 
thrown together; and a mutual hate is gen- 
erated as a result. But mere hate is rarely a 
motive for murder; and it certainly does not 
constitute evidence of criminal activity.” 

“Perhaps not. But hatred and enforced 
propinquity may breed all manner of abnor- 
malities — outrageous passions, abominable 
evils, devilish intrigues. And in the present 
case there are any number of curious and sin- 
ister facts that need explaining——” 

“Ah! Now you're becoming more tangible. 
Just what are these facts that call for explana- 
tion?” 

Vance lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
edge of the table. 

“For instance, why did Chester Greene 
come here in the first place and solicit your 
help? Because of the disappearance of the 
gun? Maybe; but I doubt if it is the whole 
explanation. And what about the gun itself? 
Did it disappear ? Or did Chester secrete it? 
Deuced queer about that gun. And Sibella 
said she saw it last week. But did she see it? 
We'll know a lot more about the case when we 
can trace the peregrinations of that revolver. 
—And why did Chester hear the first shot so 
readily, when Rex, in the next room to Ada’s, 
says he failed to hear the second shot? —And 
that long interval between the two reports 
will need some explaining.—And __there’s 
Sproot—the multilingual butler who _hap- 
pened to be reading Martial—Martial, by all 
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that’s holy !—when the grim business took 
place, and came directly to the scene without 
meeting or hearing any one.—And just what 
significance attaches to the pious Hemming’s 
oracular pronouncements about the Lord of 
hosts smiting the Greenes as he did the chil- 
dren of Babylon? She has some obscure re- 
ligious notion in her head—which, after all, 
may not be so obscure.—And the German 
cook: there’s a woman with, as we euphemis- 
tically say, a past. Despite her phlegmatic ap- 
pearance, she’s not of the servant class; yet 
she’s been feeding the Greenes dutifully for 
over a dozen years. You recall her explanation 
of how she came to the Greenes? Her husband 
was a friend of old Tobias’s; and Tobias gave 
orders she was to remain as cook as long as 
she desired. She needs explaining, Markham 
—and a dashed lot of it—And Rex, with his 
projecting parietals and his wambly body and 
his periodic fits. Why did he get so excited 
when we questioned him? He certainly 
didn’t act like an innocent and uncompre- 
hending spectator of an attempted burglary. 
—And again I mention the lights. Who 
turned them on, and why? And in both 
rooms! In Julia’s room before the shot was 
fired, for she evidently saw the assassin and 
understood his purpose; and in Ada’s room, 
after the shooting! Those are facts which fair- 
ly shriek for explanation; for without an ex- 
planation they’re mad, irrational, utterly in- 
credible—And why wasn’t Von Blon at 
home in the middle of the night when Sproot 
phoned him? And how did it happen he 
nevertheless arrived so promptly? Coinci- 
dence? . . . And, by the by, Sergeant: was 
that double set of footprints like the single 
spoor of the doctor’s?” 

“There wasn’t any way of telling. The 
snow was too flaky.” 

“They probably don’t matter particularly, 
anyhow.” Vance again faced Markham and 
resumed his recapitulation. ““And then there 
are the points of difference in these two at- 
tacks. Julia was shot from the front when she 
was in bed, whereas Ada was shot in the 
back after she had risen from bed, although 
the murderer had ample time to go to her 
and take aim while she was still lying down. 
Why did he wait silently until the girl got 
up and approached him? How did he dare 
wait at all after he had killed Julia and 
alarmed the house? Does that strike you as 
panic? Or as cool-headedness?>—And how 
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did Julia’s door come to be unlocked at that 
particular time? That’s something I especial- 
ly want clarified—And perhaps you noticed, 
Markham, that Chester himself went to sum- 
mon Sibella to the interview in the drawing- 
room, and that he remained with her a con- 
siderable time. Why, now, did he send Sproot 
for Rex, and fetch Sibella personally? And 
why the delay? I yearn for an explanation of 
what passed between them before they even- 
tually appeared.—And why was Sibella so 
definite that there wasn’t a burglar, and yet 
so evasive when we asked her to suggest a 
counter-theory? What underlay her satirical 
frankness when she held up each member of 
the Greene household, including herself, as 
a possible suspect?p—And then there are the 
details of Ada’s story. Some of them are 
amazing, incomprehensible, almost fabulous. 
There was no apparent sound in the room; 
yet she was conscious of a menacing presence. 
And that outstretched hand and the shuffling 
footsteps—we simply must have an explana- 
tion of those things. And her hesitancy about 
saying whether she thought it was a man or 
a woman; and Sibella’s evident belief that the 
girl thought it was she. That wants explain- 
ing, Markham.—And Sibella’s hysterical ac- 
cusation against Ada. What lay behind that? 
—And don’t forget that curious scene be- 
tween Sibella and Von Blon when he re- 
proached her for her outburst. That was dev- 
ilish odd. There’s some intimacy there—¢a 
saute aux yeux. You noticed how she obeyed 
him. And you doubtless observed, too, that 
Ada is rather fond of the doctor: snuggled 
up to him figuratively during the perform- 
ance, opened her eyes on him wistfully, 
looked to him for protection. Oh, our little 
Ada has flutterings in his direction. And yet 
he adopts the hovering professional bedside 
manner of a high-priced medico toward her, 
whereas he treats Sibella very much as Ches- 
ter might if he had the courage.” 

Vance inhaled deeply on his cigarette. 

“Yes, Markham, there are many things 
that must be satisfactorily accounted for be- 
fore I can believe in your hypothetical bur- 
glar.” 

Markham sat for a while, engrossed in his 
thoughts. 

“I've listened to your Homeric catalogue, 
Vance,” he said at length, “but I can’t say 
that it inflames me. You've suggested a num- 
ber of interesting possibilities, and raised sev- 
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eral points that might bear looking into. 
However, the only potential weight of your 
argument lies in an accumulation of items 
which, taken separately, are not particularly 
impressive. A plausible answer might be 
found for each one of them. The trouble is, 
the integers of your summary are without a 
connecting thread, and consequently must be 
regarded as separate units.” 

“That legal mind of yours!” Vance rose 
and paced up and down. “An accumulation 
of queer and unexplained facts centring about 
a crime is no more impressive than each 
separate item in the total! Well, well! I give 
up. I renounce all reason. I fold up my tent 
like the Arabs and as silently steal away.” 
He took up his coat. “I leave you to your 
fantastic, delirious burglar, who walks with- 
out keys into a house and steals nothing, who 
knows where electric switches are hidden but 
can’t find a staircase, who shoots women and 
then turns up the lights. When you find him, 
my dear Lycurgus, you should, in all hu- 
maneness, send him to the psychopathic 
ward. He’s quite unaccountable, I assure 
jou. 

Markham, despite his opposition, had not 
been unimpressed. Vance unquestionably had 
undermined to some extent his belief in a 
housebreaker. But I could readily understand 
why he was reluctant to abandon this theory 
until it had been thoroughly tested. His next 
words, in fact, explained his attitude. 

“I’m not denying the remote possibility 
that this affair may go deeper than appears. 
But there’s too little to go on at present to 
warrant an investigation along other than 
routine lines. We can’t very well stir up an 
ungodly scandal by raking the members of a 
prominent family over the coals, when there’s 
not a scintilla of evidence against any one of 


them. It’s too unjust and dangerous a pro- 
ceeding. We must at least wait until the po- 
lice have finished their investigation. Then, 
if nothing develops, we can again take inven- 
tory and decide how to proceed. . . . How 
long, Sergeant, do you figure on being busy?” 

Heath took his cigar from his mouth and 
regarded it thoughttully. 

“That’s hard to say, sir. Dubois’ll finish up 
his finger-printing to-morrow, and we're 
checking up on the regulars as fast as we 
can. Also, I've got two men digging up the 
records of the Greene servants. It may take 
a lot of time, and it may go quick. Depends 
on the breaks we get.” 

Vance sighed. 

“‘And it was such a neat, fascinatin’ crime! 
I’ve rather been looking forward to it, don’t 
y’ know, and now you talk of prying into 
the early amours of serving-maids and that 
sort of thing. It’s most disheartenin’.” 

He buttoned his ulster about him and 
walked to the door. 

“Ah, well, there’s nothing for me to do 
while you Jasons are launched on your quaint 
quest. I think I'll retire and resume my trans- 
lation of Delacroix’s ‘Journal.’” 

But Vance was not destined then to fin- 
ish this task he had had in mind so long. 
Three days later the front pages of the coun- 
try’s press carried glaring head-lines telling 
of a second grim and unaccountable tragedy 
at the old Greene mansion, which altered the 
entire character of the case and immediately 
lifted it into the realm of the foremost 
causes célébres of modern times. After this 
second blow had fallen all ideas of a casual 
burglar were banished. There could no longer 
be any doubt that a hidden death-dealing hor- 
ror stalked through the dim corridors of that 
fated house. 


(To be continued. ) 
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The Perplexities of 1927—Some of the New Year’s Problems 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


OOKING ahead to the coming year, 
the financial and business com- 
munity is taking an undoubtedly 

hopeful view, tempered by some per- 
plexing uncertainties. Such reservation 
of judgment as exists originates from 
the course of events in the autumn of 
1927. In financial circles, approach of 
a new year is ordinarily the signal not 
so much for retrospect of the completed 
twelvemonth as for effort to read the 
future. Wall Street in particular has on 
such occasions the manner of closing an 
old book and trying to guess what will 
be written in the new one. Business 
men will have agreed on the actual 
character and significance of the expir- 
ing year long before the last weeks of 
December. To the quick-moving mind 
of finance, it will already be past history 
by that time. 

If the attitude of the present year-end 
is more retrospective than usual, it is 
because 1927 has been a year whose 
precise financial and economic mean- 
ing, so far as concerns the United States, 
is still a matter of controversy. That is 
not because of dispute over prosperity. 
It has admittedly been a prosperous 
year. It has produced no indication of 
any basic change in the country’s rapid 

I 


Hopes and Uncertainties Which Surround 
the Coming Year 


Financial Prophets Hold that Underlying Influences Make for Continued Prosperity. 
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and widely distributed accumulation of 
wealth, unless, indeed, for signs of in- 
creasing overflow from investment in 
the United States. It has fortified, not 
weakened, the remarkable position 
which America has held for more than 
half a dozen successive years in relation 
to the rest of the economic world. 


TESTS OF PROSPERITY 

In a long stretch of financial history 
before the War there were certain larger 
tests which used to be applied, to an- 
swer the question whether the country 
was moving forward or backward in 
economic welfare, power, and prestige. 
Incidental ebb and flow of trade activity 
were commonly ignored in these diag- 
noses. The evidences to which appeal 
was made were the state of the coun- 
try’s foreign commerce, especially its 
“export surplus,” the condition of in- 
ternal credit, the outward or inward 
movement of gold, the position of the 
United States in regard to foreign mar- 
kets, the outcome of the harvests. 

No one whose memory of financial 
history runs back of 1914 will have for- 
gotten with what anxious concern the 
trend of events in these various direc- 
tions was discussed when American 
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prosperity was entering its momentous 
revival at the beginning of the century, 
or when the forward movement was 
abruptly checked in 1903, or when all 
avenues of progressive development 
were crowded in 1906, or when the 
sudden collapse of 1907 followed, then 
the equally sudden recovery, the long 
uncertainty of the next four or five 
years, and at length the extraordinary 
war-time expansion of American trade. 
Considered in the longer retrospect, 
each of these episodes will be found to 
have been foreshadowed in the eco- 
nomic sympvoms just recited. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF 1927 

The year 1927 has at least answered 
all these tests satisfactorily. Its foreign 
trade has comprised export of Amer- 
ican products the largest in quantity of 
the country’s history. Even their value, 
as reported to this date, has not only 
overtopped 1926 by $130,000,000 but 
has exceeded that of every previous year 
except the wholly abnormal period 
from 1916 to 1920 inclusive, when Eu- 
rope’s wartime necessities and the war- 
time inflation of prices made compari- 
sons with present results meaningless. 
With all the urgent requirements for 
credit imposed on our banking system 
by domestic trade and flourishing home 
markets, the Wall Street money rate in 
the autumn of 1927 has been the lowest 
of any year but one in the post-war 
period, and the Federal banks still hold 
double the cash reserve required by law 
against their liabilities. 

New York, it is true, has exported 
gold on balance in the autumn months. 
But it has done so willingly, from an 
overflowing reservoir which, through a 
surplus of gold imports reaching $1 26,- 
000,000 in the first ten months, had 
been increased to much the greatest 


sum of the period. How far the year’s 
events have been from indicating im- 
pairment, not to say reversal, of the 
commanding position of the United 
States in relation to foreign financial 
markets may readily be judged from 
the fact that American loans to govern- 
ments and companies in foreign coun- 
tries, as thus far compiled and reported 
for 1927, have run more than $300,- 
000,000 ahead of 1926, whose own ag- 
gregate surpassed all former precedent. 
The year’s American harvests have as a 
whole been extremely favorable. 


PREDICTION AND FULFILMENT 

Recital of these sufficiently well- 
known facts might apparently lead, as 
did the summary of similar facts a year 
ago, to belief that 1927 has represented 
nothing but unbroken continuance of 
the brilliant American prosperity which 
came into full play during 1925. There 
might be cited, indeed, still other rea- 
sonable grounds for such conclusion, 
when to these larger considerations 
there is added this year’s extension of 
the well-known and important change 
in methods of conducting trade; the 
absence of commercial speculation, the 
dispensing with unwieldy inventories 
and long-distance “forward orders,” 
and, consequently, the close adjustment 
of current production to current con- 
sumption. Judged merely by these facts 
in the situation, there would seem on 
the face of things to be little reason for 
expecting any other result than repeti- 
tion in another year of the inspiring 
industrial progress of 1926 and 1925. 
As a matter of fact, the forecasts of 
1928, thus far given out by important 
financiers, have based their opinion 
frankly on these cheerful aspects of the 
year now ending. 

It is when the course of events in 
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IDING behind a 

mask, man’s most 

dangerous enemy 
strikes in the dark and 
adds two out of every 
thirteen deaths to his 
score. Just so long as 
men and women, and boys and girls approach- 
ing maturity, are not taught to recognize the 
cruelest of all foes to health and happiness 
—just so long will many lives be wrecked, 
lives which could have been saved or made 
decently livable. 


Strange as it may seem, tens of thousands of 
victims of this insidious disease (syphilis) are 
utterly unaware of the fact that they have it. 


No other disease takes so many forms. As it 
progresses, it may mask as rheumatism, arthritis, 
physical exhaustion and nervous breakdown. It 
may appear to be a form of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There is practically 
no organic disease which it does not simulate. 


Syphilis is responsible for more misery of body 
and mind than any other disease. It destroys 
flesh and bone. Its ulcers leave terrible scars. It 
attacks heart, blood vessels, abdominal organs— 
and most tragic of all are its attacks upon brain 
and spinal cord, the great nerve centers, resulting 
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It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 
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caused by syphilis and associated diseases. But 
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commonly in blindness, 
deafness, locomotorataxia, 
paralysis, paresis and in- 
sanity—a life-long tragedy. 


Countless millions of vic- 
tims have been wickedly 
imposed upon and hoodwinked by quacks, 
charlatans and worse—insidious blackmailers 
pretending to practice medicine. 

The United States Government took a brave step 
forward during the Great War and told our sol- 
diers and sailors the truth about this dread disease. 
It can be cured by competent physicians if 
detected in time and if the pa- 


tient faithfully follows the scien- Hany 
tific treatment prescribed by his es 
doctor. After the disease has f 7’ 












progressed beyond the first stages, 
cures are less certain, but a great 
deal can often be done to help 
chronic sufferers. 


Men and women should learn the 
truth and tell it to those depen- 
dent upon them. It is a helpful 
sign that the best educators de- 
plore the old habit of secrecy and 
urge wide-spread knowledge and 
frank instruction. 








persons in the United States have or at some 
time have had syphilis. 


From 5% to 40% of all the cases in the general 
hospitals of this country are found to be suffer- 
ing—directly or indirectly—from this disease. 
The variance in the figures depends upon the 
character and location of the hospital. 


According to Government statistics, the deaths 
of 200,000 Americans, each year, are directly 


thousands of deaths charged to other causes are 
actually due to this disease. 


Hospital and clinic records show that early in- 
fant mortality can be reduced one-half by pre- 
natal treatment of syphilitic infection. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, = of charge, its booklet, “The 
Great Imitator” You are urged to send for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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continued from page 134) 

1927 is reviewed from the narrower view-point 
of actual production, consumption, distribution, 
and profits that a somewhat different set of con- 
siderations comes to light. The fact that in all 
such directions the later months of the year have 
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appeared to present an altered picture has in- 
fused an undoubted element of perplexity into 
industrial discussion. This autumn’s trade reac- 
tion—or, as most observers in the field of finance 
prefer to describe it, the slackening of activity in 
certain important industries as wm rien with 
1926 or 1925—has itself not yet been clearly ex- 
plained or classified. It was not wholly unpre- 
dicted. Many of the most hopeful forecasts of the 
new year, published just twelve months ago, in- 
timated frankly that the high pitch of trade ac- 
tivity witnessed in 1926 would not be repeated. 
THE YEAR 


THE LAST HALF OF 


3ut the later incidents of the year did not 
make quite the picture which the prophets of 
New Year’s Day had in ‘mind. Most of them 
undoubtedly meant a slight decrease of produc- 
tion by industries which reached an exception- 
ally high mark in 1926, a little less “breaking 
of records,” and perhaps, here and there, some 


It was not con- 
sidered possible that anything more than a mod- 


reduction in company earnings. 


erate slackening of the pace of trade activity 
could hz appen when 1927 began with unsold 
stocks of goods in the hands of merchants and 
producers unprecedentedly low, and when noth- 
ing appeared to be in sight to reduce the p ople’s 
buying power. The year seemed to be fulfilling 
those expectations, and only those, up to the late 
spring months; in fact, the shrink: uge of activity 
during January and February was followed in 
March by almost the largest production and con 
sumption of the period. 

But the course of events was destined to ij] 
lustrate with emphasis a principle which has 
often created bewildering contrasts in the history 
the very familiar principle 

tendencies, the 
financial year does not begin on January 1 but 
in the springtime. That was the season in which 
the real character of such years as 1923, 1920, 
1919, and 1915 was defined; the months which 
had preceded the test of the “spring trade” indi- 
cated little except continuance of the previous 
Precisely the same thing has 


of a calendar year 
that, in developing economic 


year’s tendencies. 
happened in 1927 

Beginning rather emphatically with last May, 
continued on page ¢ 
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Associated Gas and Electric System 


Founded in 1852 


76 Years of Growth 


at that time. Today the 


The oldest property in the Associated System was established in 1852 as 
! the Ithaca (N. Y.) Gas Light Company. 
Associated System furnishes electricity, 


It supplied gas to 28 customers 
gas or 


water to more than 587,000 consumers in over 1,000 communities with 


2,700,000 population. 


Among the customers served, 
State, 139,000 in New England, 


over 166,000 are located in New York 
36,000 in Kentucky, 


Tennessee and Indi- 


ana, and 117,000 in western Pennsylvania. 


The record of the Associated Gas and Electric Company is one of sound 


and steady growth. 
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wide investment organization—it is his for the asking. National 
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(Financial Situation, continued from pa. 58) 
the receding movement of trade act.vity was 
continuous and progressive. It attracte ' less at. 
tention during the summer, though the decrease 
from 1926 was substantial, because the summer 
of 1926 had been abnormally active for that 
usually dull time of year, and because every 
one looked for revival in the autumn. Instead 
of that, the contrast became much more impres- 
sive. Autumn production in the always repre- 
sentative steel trade actually failed to increase at 
all over August and July; in October and No- 
vember it was 1g or 20 per cent below 1926 and 
less than in the autumn of 
then began to be taken of the complaint which 
merchants all through the country had been 
making for several months of the unresponsive- 


1925. More notice 


ness of customers. 


ASPECTS OF THE AUTUMN REACTION 


Experience of two or three years had accus- 
tomed producers to the “buying for immediate 
requirements only,” but even the “hand-to- 
mouth purchases” were now decreasing, for rea- 
sons which did not seem easy to discover. De- 
liveries of merchandise by the railways, which 
in every month since 1924 had made up a larger 
tonnage than in the same month of the preced- 
ing year, fell off 4 to 6 per cent from 1926; in 
several weeks of November they fell below 1925 
or 1924 or 1923. In all of the period, railway 
earnings were less than last year; in several of 
them they were less than the year before. 

Profits of industrial producing companies de- 
creased heavily in the third quarter of the year— 
partly but by no means wholly in consequence 
of declining prices, a movement which was ar- 
rested in the later autumn. The Labor Bureau 
of the government, which in the autumn of 1925 
had estimated nearly 5 per cent increase of em- 
ployment over the year before, and in the au- 
tumn of 1926 a further 134 per cent increase, re- 
ported a few weeks ago a 4'2 per cent decrease 
from 1926, bringing the estimate to the smallest 
autumn figure since 1924. It was the long con- 
tinuance of this receding movement which made 
impression, in contrast with the occasional pauses 
in trade activity, followed a few weeks later 
by renewed advance to greater heights than be- 
fore, which had characterized 1926 and 1925. 


CHEERFUL PREDICTION AT YEAR-END 


These were the visible facts of the situation 
up to the last weeks of 1927. They did not prove 
that slackening of trade would continue into 
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NVESTING is a never-ending task if your 
securities require frequent checking up or re- 


visions. Diversification is an excellent thing to 










have, but if you hold many securities of different ¢ 
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FIXED TRUST SHARES eliminate most of the SR 
worries incidental to investing. They can be put 
into your safe deposit box with the knowledge 
that they can be left there permanently with no further attention than is required 
to clip the semi-annual dividend coupons. Secured by the underlying stocks of 
thirty basic American industries, they offer a high degree of safety. The strong 







Cash Reserve Fund stabilizes income so that regular semi-annual dividends are 


assured year after year. 


Everything about these Shares suggests the permanency which is characteristic ol 
the strongest investment securities. They have no maturity, and therefore do not 
present recurring re-investment problems. The list of underlying stocks is not 
subject to alteration, such companies as U. S. Steel being generally conceded to be 


permanently successful leaders of industry. 
Send for descriptive booklet, “A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity” 


AMERICAN BAsIc-BUSINESS SHARES CORPORATION 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Please send Booklet, “A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity.” 
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These common 
stocks underlie 
Fixed Trust Shares 
and no substitutions 
may be made in 
this list 
Pennsylvania R.R. 
Louisville & Nash. 
New York Central 
Illinois Central 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Northern Pacific 
Stand. Oil of N. J. 
Stand. Oil of N. Y. 
Stand. Oil of Ind. 
Stand. Oil of Cal. 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Pullman 
General Elec. 
Westinghouse 
West. Union 
U. S. Steel 
Nat’! Biscuit 
Amer. Tobacco 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Int. Harvester 
Otis Elevator 
du Pont 
Timken Roll. 
Amer. Radiator 
United Shoe 
Woolworth 
American Can 
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1928, yet that remained at least a possibility, 
which intensified the business community’s in- 
terest in the interpretation and forecasts of ex- 
perienced observers. Few of those predictions, 
however, were despondent. Secretary Mellon re- 
jected the theory that actual depression in gen- 
eral trade exists, holding that even the setback 
from 1926 (which he did not admit to be a “‘su- 
pernormal year”) was irregul: urly distributed and 

had not occurred at all in certain basic industries. 
Secretary Hoover, after admitting that trade 
stability and prosperity had in 1927 already con- 
tinued without serious interruption for an un- 
usual stretch of time, gave the opinion that “the 
fundamental forces of stability are growing” and 
that “none of the signs point to a ‘slump’ at the 
present time. 

The chairman of the largest motor-car-pro- 
ducing company peaphaniod positively, on the 
basis of abundant credit, of larger agricultural | 
purchasing power, and of absence ot 
flation,” that “1928 will witness the greatest 
prosperity our country has ever enjoyed,” and 
he coupled this judgment with prediction that 
motor-car sales next year would not only rise far 
above the reduced output and purchases of the 
present year, but would exceed by nearly half a 


“trade in- | 


million cars even the high-record production of 
1925. In response to a categorical newspaper in. 
quiry, Mr. Hoover expressed belief that the vio. 
lent economic reaction of older times was now an 
impossibility, even without the much-discussed 
“abolition of the business cycle.” 
PROSPECT OF TRADE REVIVAL 

Taken as a whole, the attitude of qualified ex. 
perts, as of the business community at large, is 
that the movement of American trade expansion 
may for the time have been arrested, but that it 
certainly is not ended or reversed. Practically all 
of them rested their longer judgment on the ex- 
ceptional abundance of credit, on the influence 
of this year’s unquestionably favorable harvests, 
on the fact that stocks of unsold merchandise 
are at absolute low ebb, so that any revival in 
demand would be immediately reflected by en- 
larged production, and on the prospect of un- 
precedented expansion in the trade of the out 
side world, not only in Europe but to the east 
and south of the United States. Most of these 
influences should, in the judgment of the proph- 
ets, operate on the trade of the coming year. 

It can never be a matter of absolute certainty, 
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to what extent such basic influences will trans- 


late themselves into maintenance or increase of 
purchases by the home consuming community. 
In our longer past, it has not infrequently hap- 
pened that the mood of the American consumer 
seemed to change for no assignable reason. 
Sometimes it merely seemed as if a great body 
of buyers might suddenly have reconsidered their 
personal accounts, have found themselves to be 


. , “oP | 
already well supplied with necessities and luxu- | 


ries, and have accordingly made up their minds 
to reduce expenditure. The mixture of motives 
in the action of a hundred million people is not 
easy to analyze. 

BRIGHT SPOTS IN THE OUTLOOK 

It cannot be assumed that, even if a change 


of the sort has occurred this year, it will amount 
to more than temporary reduction of purchases. 


Considered as a nation-wide tendency, it would | 


be measurably counterbalanced by such incidents 
as the season’s agricultural good fortune in the 
lately despondent Northwest from a_ harvest 
which, as the Minneapolis Reserve Bank testi- 
fies, has increased that section’s cash receipts 
from three months’ marketing of the section’s 


grain crop $100,000,000 over 1926. But it has 





naturally had the result of directing business 
men’s attention to other and more distinctive 
questions. We have seen why the larger eco. 
nomic influences favor uninterrupted trade sta- 
bility. Apart, however, from such considerations 
as the export surplus, the money market, the 
gold movement, the foreign loans, and the abun- 
dant crops, two minor considerations of more or 
less obscurity arise in constructing the horoscope 
for 1928—the question of prices and the ques- 
tion of politics. 

Public statements made by industrial man- 
agers in October proved that the decline of prices 
for industrial products had reached a point at 
which it caused uneasiness. The action of the 
same industrialists in November, notably in re 
storing prices for certain steel products, proved 
that resistance to a further decline would be vig- 
orous; but their action did not settle the que stion 
finally, because it remained to be seen how even 
such tentative marking up of prices would in 
the long run affect actual orders from consumers. 
That question will be tested in 1928. The result 
is not unlikely to be reassuring; but as a matter 
of fact, and after making allowances for the vol- 
untary lowering of prices due to economies in 
production, nobody yet knows why the down- 
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Investment ‘Research (orporation 


THE INVESTMENT COMPANY OF AMERICA 
of Detroit, Michigan 
AND 
PACIFIC INVESTING CORPORATION 


of Los Angeles, California 





is organized to serve several investment trusts with: 
(1) Comprehensive periodic analyses of the economic situation as a 
basis for establishing an investment policy, and (2) Thorough-going 
industrial and company studies, the results of economic, statistical 
and technical analysis, combined with constant field research, as an 
aid in the selection of individual securities. 
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~N brings success to 100 Cities Service companies wa) 


In 17 years the Cities Service organization has grown from a 
little group of three public utility companies to a chain of more 
than 100 subsidiary companies extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from lower Canada into Mexico. 

It now ranks as one of the dozen largest industrial enterprises 
in the United States. 

Cities Service has taken over one company after another—not 
all strong companies with brilliant records of achievement 
but many that needed efficient, centralized management, and 
the courage of vision, to transform them into successful en- 
terprises. 

This efficient, centralized management was provided by the 
Cities Service organization. 

The Cities Service organization now has total assets of over 
$660,000,000 and includes more than 100 prospering public 
utility and petroleum subsidiary companies. Its securities are 
owned by more than 300,000 investors, including many trust 
and insurance companies, banks, and other institutions, as well 
as individuals living in every state of the Union and in 37 
foreign countries. 

Send for a copy of “Serving a Nation,” an illustrated booklet telling about the Cities 
Service organization and tts fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & Company. It will be sent 
free upon request addressed to Cities Sers ice « ‘company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 
Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service 
Cavaliers, on Fridays at 8 p.m. Eastern Standard Time through the following stations 


of the National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEIL, WGR, WRC, WCAE, 
WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, W OC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
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The electric light and power company 
bonds which we recommend are sound 
because the companies show marked 
stability of earnings; they enjoy steady 
growth; their rates (fixed by law) are 
reasonable; their sales are for cash; 
inventoriesaresmall and thecompanies 
operate in their respective communities 
without competition. 
You will profit by reading our free booklet, 


“Public Utility Securities as Investments.” 
Gladly sent upon request. 


Ask for AM-2453 


A.C.ALLYN“> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 

















BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


For COUGHS and THROAT TROUBLES 
BROWN’S GA¥ruoraTep DENTIFRICE 
A Superior Tooth Powder 
JOHN !. BROWN & SON BOSTON, MASS. 

















Scribner’s 


Handbook of Travel 


See page 44 for complete announcement of the 
1928 edition of Scribner's Handbook of Travel. 














Before Making = 
Further Investments 


Write for our Booklet 


( “The Yardstick of Safety ) 
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in Purchasing First Mortgage Bonds’ 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 
NORFOLK - VIRGINIA 
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(Financial Situation, continued from page 66) 
ward trend should have been so continuous since 
the spring of 1925. 


THE PUZZLE OF FALLING PRICES 


We have become familiar with what may be 
called the highly imaginative explanations, 
Keynes, and with him a respectable body of Lon- 
don financial opinion, still seem to hold that this 
country’s superfluous stock of gold and over- 
flowing bank reserves ought to have caused a 
great rise in prices. That result, indeed, would 
in their judgment have been wholly inevitable 
but for a certain mysterious action by our Fed- 
eral Reserve—apparently, refusal to put down 
the discount rate when the stock of gold in- 
creased—described as “sterilizing gold.” Yet, 
at the very moment of this assertion that the 
Reserve Board is arbitrarily preventing normal 
inflation of prices, comes the cross-fire from an- 
other group of home economic critics, charging 
the Federal Reserve with having fomented 
speculation for the rise by keeping its official dis- 
count rate below the open market when it ought 
deliberately to have tightened money in order 
to check the rise of prices. 

Without concerning ourselves with the in- 
tricacies of either argument, it should be obvious 
enough that, even if the first theory accounted 
for absence of a rise in prices, it would hardly 
explain a fall, and that the second theory, even 
if it shows why prices advanced on the Stock 
Exchange, does not account for the decline on 
industrial markets. But even orthodox and un- 
imaginative reasoners lack confident explana- 
tion for the decline in staple prices. The recent 
annual report of the Secretary of Commerce sug- 
gests hypothetically that “it may be partly the 
result of return of various European countries to 
the gold standard and reduction of the total 
amount of currency, including paper, circulat- 
ing in the world.” “Constant expansion of pro 
duction,” both in America and in the rest of 
the world, is cited in the same report as another 
possible cause. If these are the actual causes, it is 
possible that 1928 will find its solution of the 
problem through completion of the currency-r 
adjustment process or through curtailment ol 
production, such as has already occurred in the 
United States. 


BUSINESS IN A “PRESIDENTIAL YEAR” 

Approach of a presidential year has always 
raised the question, just how far the mere fact 
of such an impending political decision will at 
fect plans and activities in the American busi- 
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(Financial Sit 


ness world, Past experience is no infallible guide. 
Notwithstanding the confusion and misgiving 
of 1920 in finance and industry, no one sug- 
gested the coming presidential election that year 
as an aggravating cause. On the other hand, with 
all the have brought 
about the subsequent prosperity beginning to 
operate in 1924, and with conservative candi 
dates nominated by both parties, the November 


economic forces which 


vote was assigned by common agreement as a 
cause for that year’s early trade depression. 
The very peculi: ir circumstances under which 
the campaign of 1928 has entered its pre liminary 
stages give little opportunity to judge what will 
be its influence on business affairs next year. Re 
body of Mr. , 
accept his withdrawal from 
“drafting” 


fusal a considerable 
| irty 


the candidac Y, the conseq uc nt talk of 


Coolidge’s 


associates to 


him for renomination, whatever his personal d 
tribute to the 
achievement, or it 


sires, may have been simply a 
President’s personality and 
may have retlected politic al misgiving at the pos 
man. It 
that 
Prediction, ten or eleven months b« 

} 


tore Election Day, of the character of a presiden 


sibilities opened up by naming another 
is perhaps too soon to pass judgment on 


que stion. 


tial campaign is notoriously futile. 


























“Nee -_— ——_-_- 
‘Chicago* 
pumps its water electrically. Our twin 
electric pumps in the Chicago Avenue 
Pumping Station supply forty-five million 
gallons of fresh water daily, and occupy 
less space than one steam pump giving 

only thirty million gallons. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 152 consee- 
utive dividends to its stockholders. Send for the year 
book. This stock listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 







































Do You Invest Safely 
And Still Lose? 


If you have not bought PARTICIPATING 
BONDS, you have lost Extra Money which 
you might just as well have had. 


Participating Bonds 


have a long record of safety and have consist- 
ently paid a larger return than ordinary bonds. 
Holders cash four interest coupons each year— 
totaling 6°> per annum. In addition, they 
share liberally in the profits of a nation-wide 
business. 





Which will you do — limit your income to 
merely fixed interest — or participate in the 


profits? 


eeewe Send coupon for Participation Circular ama 
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The Land of the Midnight Sun 


Up, up, ever upward—on a 
marvelous motor road—now we 
pass between high snow banks 
and living glaciers, and it’s July! 
—yet the climate is mild—now 
we emerge along a sheer cliff 
to view an enchanting fjord 
thousands of feet below, and 
beyond are magnificent water- 
falls. We change to a finely 
equipped train and the scenery 
beggars description as we tra- 
verse the wild mountain land. 
A fast steamer takes us through 
waterways whose sentinels are 
serrated peaks and mystical 
rock sculpture of the Viking 
Gods. Torghatten, “the moun- 
tain with a hole in it,” The 
Horseman, The Seven Sisters, 
the weird isles of the Lofoten 
fisherfolk—in a land of endless 
daylight. 

Norway, eight days from 
New York, unfolds new, rare 
delights. Will you enjoy them 
this summer? 


Ask for booklet No. 15 from 
any travel bureau, or 
Norwegian Goverumert 
Railways Travel Burean 


342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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AIL away this year on that 
long-promised winter vaca- 
tion—to the glamorous lands 
that edge the Mediterranean— 
or to the balmy blue Caribbean. 
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Great ships are at your service 
the sumptuous, new White Star 







steamer Laurentic, the newest 
transatlantic liner and the popu- 


lar Adriatic. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


46-day cruises to Algiers, Monte Carlo, 
Italy, Egypt. the Holy Land, Greece. 

S. S§. Adriatic Jan. 7, Feb. 25 and the 
new S.S. Laurentic Jan. 16 and Mar.6 















Stopovers and return from north-Europe 
arranged if desired. Rates trom $695. 


TO THE WEST INDIES 


22-day cruises including Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal, Curacao, La Guaira, etc. Pa- 
latial liner Calgaric sailing Feb. 4 and 
Mar. 3. Ideal for the busy person. Rates 
from $200. 


















Address Cruise Dept., No. 1 
Broadway, New York City, 
our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized agent. 
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LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 
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The Land of the Midnight Sun 


Up, up, ever upward—on a 
marvelous motor road—now we 
pass between high snow banks 
and living glaciers, and it’s July! 
—yet the climate is mild—now 
we emerge along a sheer cliff 
to view an enchanting fjord 
thousands of feet below, and 
beyond are magnificent water- 
falls. We change to a finely 
equipped train and the scenery 
beggars description as we tra- 
verse the wild mountain land. 
A fast steamer takes us through 
waterways whose sentinels are 
serrated peaks and mystical 
rock sculpture of the Viking 
Gods. Torghatten, “the moun- 
tain with a hole in it,” The 
Horseman, The Seven Sisters, 
the weird isles of the Lofoten 
fisherfolk—in a land of endless 
daylight. 

Norway, eight days from 
New York, unfolds new, rare 
delights. Will you enjoy them 
this summer? 


Ask for booklet No. 15 from 


any travel bureau, or 


Raikmenys Chavel Bavean 


342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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AIL away this year on that 
long-promised winter vaca- + 
tion—to the glamorous lands Je 
that edge the Mediterranean— , i 
or to the balmy blue Caribbean. 


Great ships are at your service 
the sumptuous, new White Star 
steamer Laurentic, the newest 
transatlantic liner and the popu- 
lar Adriatic. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


46-day cruises to Algiers, Monte Carlo, 
Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece. 

S. 8. Adriatic Jan. 7, Feb. 25 and the 
new S$. S. Laurentic Jan. 16 and Mar.6. 


Stopoversand return from north-Europe 
arranged if desired. Rates from $695. 


TO THE WEST INDIES 


22-day cruises including Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal, Curacao, La Guaira, etc. Pa- 
latial liner Calgaric sailing Feb. 4 and 
Mar. 3. Ideal for the busy person. Rates 
from $200. 
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Address Cruise Dept., No. 1 
Broadway, New York City, 
our offices elsewhere, or any 
authorized agent. 
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